a Ruck, Charles Hanson Towne, Dorothy Parker. + 20 Cents 
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D Oo Y Want Big Money? 

Oo u and Quick Success? 
Earned in clean, interesting work? Then get 
into this wonderful profession of Electricity 
now—take advantage—without another day’s 


delay—of the present tremendous shortage of | 
trained men, and fit yourself to earn 


$70,00 to $200.00 a Week | 


IN ELECTRICITY 
with my help. I will teach you “boiled 
You Can Do | t practical,  # Electrical practice by my Mae 


fied, fascinatingly interesting home study course. 1 will teach you by my unique method—by my 


delightful system of diagrams, text and pictures—right in the privacy of your own home. In a few 
short weeks you can be fitted, by pleasant spare time study to go out after the real money, 


Be a Certificated Electrician 


So sure am I you will make good with me—so con- 
fident am I of my ability to put you surely on 









the road to a fine electrical i 
I Guarantee Your Success 

in the study of this course with a cash bond. Get 
onto my system—it’s a world beater. My students 
enjoy Privileges that are exclusive. See a few of 
them ‘nailed up’’ above. Think ofit! Free tools, 
materials, apparatus, scholarships, supplementary 
course, employment service. And that’s not every- 
thing. Learn about all I will do for you in my big, 
free book. Get the sample lesson sheets and 
see how simple and interesting this course 
is. Get all particulars with facsimile of 
your certificate—and doit now. Send 
Coupon or a postal today. 


(As Chief Eng. of the Chicago En- 
gineering Works, the great- 
est shops of their kind in 
America, | promise to 
GIVE YOU advan- 
tages unobtain- 
able else- 
where.) 


























Chie 
Sticace’ ENcI- - 
NEERING WORKS 

Dept. 437, 1918 Sunny- e & 
side Ave., CHICACO . 

Sir: Send me at once, free of 
charge or obligation, fully sealed 
prepaid and free, sample lesson siieets, 
your big book, and full particulars 
of your Home Study Course in Practical 
Electricity. 











Dept. 437 

Name L. LL. COOKE, 1018 Sunnyside Ave, 
Chief. Eng. CHICAGO 

CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
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Buy Your Oliver Typewriter 
SAVE Direct from the Maker 


No need to make a deposit. No need to risk a penny. We 
send the Oliver to you for five days free trial. You can be your 
own salesman and save the $36 that it formerly cost us to sell 
you an Oliver. 


For $64 you get the identical Oliver priced at $100 before the 
war. Not a single change. And remember, it is brand new — 
our latest model. Not second-hand, not rebuilt. 

This great saving is due to our new and simplified plan of 


distribution. We no longer require buyers to pay for the High 
Cost of Selling. 


The New Way 


Instead of having a costly chain of 
branch houses throughout the country, E 
instead of having an expensive staff of 
salesmen, we now sell direct to the 
public. The coupon below brings you 


either a Free Trial Oliver or further l RIAL 
information. 


This new way saves you the $36 
N 64 you'd otherwise have to pay to have an 
Ow Oliver sold to you. Now you become 


your own salesman and pocket the $36, 


No Money in Advance 


When the Oliver arrives, put it to every test. Use it as if it were your 
own. Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter, regardless of 
price, and want to own it, pay us at the rate of only $4 per month, until 
the $64 is paid. 

If you want to return it, ship it back at our expense. We even refund 
the out-going transportation charges, So you can’t risk a single penny. 

No plan could be more liberal. Or simpler. All you do is mail the 
coupon and then judge the Oliver. You are not put under any obligation 


to buy. Sm depend entirely upon your decision. The Oliver must .¢ 
sell itself. 


The 
You Be the Judge ‘OLIVER 


Tpewriter Gmpany 
Examine the famous Oliver. Note its 


simplicity of construction. Observe its ata oy ~ mae 
fine printing qualities. See how speedy it icago, 

i. A finer typewriter is impossible. 

Over 900,000 Olivers have been sold. 

Some to the leading concerns of the coun- 

tty, some to individuals. The Oliver is 

wed by the U. S. Steel Corporation, the 

N. Y. Edison Company, Hart, Schaffner 

Marx, Encyclopedia Britannica, Hole- 
proof Hosiery Co., American Bridge Com- 
pany, and a host of others who insist 
upon a finer typewriter at a fair price. 

Don’t rent, don’t make a choice until rs; YS 
you've tried the Oliver. You'll remember 85 oo ile 
the day you sent in this coupon and saved SS) SES Ks “ss Yd 

. Your Oliver will be a constant re- SS We 


fy ° th ‘< 
minder of economy and service. Opss > rr. se * o 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 








SAZINE THAT EURCRINS 


CONTENTS 
THE LITTLE CLAY POT. Complete Novelette . Katharine Hill 


Sheila Dugan, the little clay pot in this case, proved in the end a gayer vessel 
than the brass kettles which surrounded her, 


HEADLIGHTS ON A COUNTRY ROAD. Verse Anne Jellette 
THE MAN BEHIND THE SCREEN. Short Story 


An interesting study of a man whos« 
and handclasps he longed for. 


THE TRYST. Verse ‘ . Robert Hillyer 
THE THIRD RATER. Short Story . Valma Clark 


The story of a cultivated girl and a camp cook’s assistant who quoted Words 
worth, 


TO A WHITE MOTH IN THE SUBWAY. Verse Louise Heald 
THE STORMY PETREL. Short Story ° 
The astuteness of Mary Brainard changed the 
made happy and some it made not only sad 


BLE. Verse Carolyn Hall 
HER WONDERFUL FRIEND. Short Story Maryse Rutledge . 
Mrs. Jeremy Taylor was “her wonderful friend” until Virginia Ward, with youth 


and beauty as assets, proved too keen competition. Here is an interesting tale 
about the feminine temperament and its anties 


MOODS. Verse 
MORE SUPER- WOMEN. Series 


Charles Hanson Towne 
personal vanity lost for him the friends 


. 


Hugh MacNair Kahler 
course of men’s lives. Some it 
» but rather infuriated. 


William Wallace Whitelock 


Anice Terhune 


Flora Macdonald, the Highland heroine whe he ine “l Bonnie Prince Charlie to escape 
his British pursuers. 


DREAM TRYST. Verse 
FROM OUT THE OPEN. Short Story 


A charming Louisiana tale written around a quaint 
custom, 


NIGHT MAGIC. Verse ‘ : . Elizabeth Newport Hepburn 
THE ARRANT ROVER. Serial ‘ ' ‘ * Berta Ruck 


The last installment of a at novel, in which Archie Laverock, the 
ceases his rovings and finds Dome” in the love of the one woman. 


THE LUNA MOTH. Short Story 


Luna moths and Iris Holt had at least one thing in « 
for their fellow creatures, 


“TELL ME A STORY.” Verse . 
THE THIRD KIND. Short Story 


Marie Louise Hersey . 


Ernest L. Starr 
and touching “love compact” 


rover, 


Paul Hervey Fox 
ommon—an irresistible lure 
Grace Hazard Conkling 
Eric Levison 


According to the author, there are three "kinds of fools. Gregory Haines was the 
third kind and all on account of Clarice Sommer. 


AINSLEE’S BOOKS OF THE MONTH . < . 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES Dorothy Parker 
TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS. - The Editor 








Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 


Me aay foe patie: atio m lesue ~ by 
ith au 


Alp ee s Mogasine © ‘o., Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, Ne ew Y Lore Ormond G Smith. a sident: 
ind Tr urer, 79-89 Sovgeth Avanep New York City ved ab 1921, by Ainslee’s M 
ork. 19 by inslee's ° Magszi ine Co., Great B ritain All Rights he ener ve is he ra every whe ere are ca) m.. 
using any of the conte ents « of this Mawazine either wholly or in part. Entered as Second-class Matte Septe mber 11, i902, at the Post 
t York .. under act of Congress of March 3, 1879. Canadian subse riptic a, , $2 Foreign $2.72 
waesine -~ not sv renee thro a agents unknown to you Complaints are daily made by persons who have been thus vic ctimized. 
IMPORTANT — Authors, agents, and publishers are re: ques sted to note that thle firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolic ited 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that it cannot undertake to he pl Cn ,- i-for manuscripts for a longer period than six 
mo wnths If the return of manuscript is expe Gate d, postage should be inclosed 
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Wak Into Any:Store In THe 
Uniteo States To-Day Ano 
Try THE Loro SAcissury 
URKISH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
It Not Appeat To Your Taste 
Tue Cterk Witt Hano You Back 
Your Money On Tue Spor. 


It Wire: Pay You To Try— Because 
Ir Is Tue Onty-Hich Grave Turkish Cicaretre 
Ps In THe Wortd Tat Seis For So Littte Money. 


© * Guaranteed by n 


New York, N.Y.” ~ which meansthat if you don't like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you can get ‘your money back from the dealer. 








le ty SHouto Happen THat A Deacer Reruses To 
Carry Out Our OrFer, SEND THe Open Pacxace 
With THe Remainine Cicaretres To THe MAIn 
Orrice OF THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
it FierH Ave.,New YORK City, Wirn Your Name 
Ano’Aboress Puainty Waitren Awp We WiLL 
Seno You Our Cueck For THe Amount You Spent. 
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Classified Adwertisi 








Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, ete, 





WE START YOU 
nishing everything; 
$100 weekly 
Factories"’ 
dale Co.,_ 


IN BUSINESS, fur- 
men and women $30 to 
operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
anywhere Booklet free Rags- 
Box 98, East Orange, 4 
BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write ¢ T 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55 
Travel; make 
Salaries; 
Detective 





Experience 
secret 
expenses 
Agency, 114, 


AGENTS—Large 
agents to sell 


unneces- 
nvestigations, re- 
American For- 


eign Louis 


manufacturer wants 
hosiery, underwear, shirt 
shoes, clothing, 
Madison Mills, 


TIRE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
sell the new Melling 
(No seconds. ) Guarantee | 
Wholesale 


*rices 
sections furnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 
Oak, Kansas City, 


Missouri 
RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEC TORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee Write for Booklet 
28, Standard susiness Training Insti- 


tute, Buffalo, N. 


NEWS 

pay in 
and 
porting Syudicate 


ITEMS 
spare 
Plans free 
(406), St 


Short 
Copy- 


and 
time 


WRITE 


WRITE PVP HOTOPL AYS: $25—$300 
any one tor litable ideas kxperie 
necessary ; Complete outline Free 
League, 439 St. Louis. 


paid 
e ul- 
Producers 


FREE to writers-—-A wonderful book 
money-making s 

AB C of suc 
writing Absolutely 
Authors’ Press, Dept 


little 


us 
Auburi 


WRITERS! 
are wé sd for 
reau, 175, 


Stories, Poems, Plays, 
publication Literary 
Sannibal, Mo 


Ww ANTED » for 
Producers, so Stories, Articles ‘or pub- 
lication. Criticism free; sell on Commis- 
Experience unnecessary—Plot Chart 
Submit Manuscripts or write, Har- 
Company, 460, San Francisco. 


etc., 
Bu- 


P HOTOPL AYS California 
A 


vard 
“AMBITIOUS WRI IRS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
writers of Photoplays, cares, Poems, 
Songs. Instructive helpf Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bldg., € ineinnati. 





$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soaps, 
fumes, toilet waters, spices, etc., 
free to agents on our refund plan 
sian Co., Dept. 427, 8 Louis, Mo. 

MEN WANTED for Detective Work 
perience unnecessary. Write ; 
former U. 8S. Gov't Detective, 120, 8 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel. Great Demand Fascinating work 
Experience unnecessary Particulars free 
Write, American Detective System, 1963 

__N. _Y. 


per- 
absolutely 
Lacas- 


Broadwa 

AG ENTS, $60 to $200 a Week, Free Sam- 
ples Gold Sign Letters for Store and Of- 
fice windcws. Any one can do it. Big de- 
mand Liberal offer to general azents 
Metallic Letter Co., 431T N. Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


AGENTS—Sell Forman’s Famous Cards, 
visiting, professional, business. Social, com- 
vercial stationery. Liberal commissions 
Write Forman Printery, Box 75A, Plants- 
ville, Conn. 

AGENTS—We offer you $8 a day selling 
new concentrated soft drinks; great summer 
hit; 30e bottle makes 32 glasses; all flavors; 
just add water; lightning seller; small pack- 
ages; carry in pocket; outfit furnished free; 
send postal today. American Products Co., 
1885 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks 
month. Write for list positions. 
Institute, Dept. L2, Rochester, } 


AGENTS—Our soap and toilet article plan 
is a wonder; get our free sample case offer. 
Ho-Ro-Co., 140 Locust, St. Louls 

SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK _ oppor- 
tunity. Spare or whole time. No _can- 
vassing, good money. Cagateneue Busi- 
ness Builders, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Wanted to Buy 


WE PAY THE HIGHEST PRICES for 
diamonds, platinum, watches, old or broken 
jewelry, old gold, silver, magneto points, old 
false teeth, gold and silver ores or nuggets, 
War Bonds & Stamps — them to us 
to-day. Cash by return, ail. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you’ = not satisfied. 
The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co., 253 
Lennox Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Farm Lands 


LAND OF PLENTY—We help you a 
quire good farm home in Michigan. Send 
for Free illustrated booklet. Swig 
X-1265, First National Bank Bldg., 

‘0, Ill. 

—_—— 





$135 
Franklin 
i. 











art 
Chi- 





Miscellaneous 


5 MASTER KEYS and Novel Key Chain, 
$1.00. The only set of its kind that opens 
and tests thousands of locks. Master Key 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS 





desiring to secure patents 
should write for our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.”’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


for Evidence of Con- 
free guide book. Send 

and description for free 

patentable nature. Highest 

Attention Reason- 
Evans & Co., 767 
c 


PATENTS 
ception Blank and 
model or sketch 
opinion of its 
references. 
able Terms. 
Ninth, Washington, 


Write 





PATENTS Highest references. 
reasonable Best results. 
sured Booklet free, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F 
Dp. © 


Rates 
Promptness as- 
Watson E. Coleman, 
Street, Washington, 





PATENTS promptly 
Fees. Best Keferences Send 
Model. George P. Kimmel, 
Patent Law, 18 1 Loan 
Washington, D. C. 


Moderate 
Sketch or 
Master of 
& Trust Bildg., 


procured, 





PATENTS SECURED. 
Avoid dangerous delays. Send for our 
“Record of Invention’ form and Free 
Book telling How to Obtain a Patent. Se 
sketch or model for examination. Pre- 
limina dvice without ates. Highest 
referen Write Today. » Jackson & 
Co., 135 Ouray Bldg Washinston, dD. Cc 


Prompt Service. 





PATENTS—Send for free book 
valuable information for inventors. 
of your invention for Free Opinion 
patentable nature service, 
(Twenty $ experience). Talbert & 
Talbert, Talbert Bidg., Washington, 
bd. ¢ 


Conta 
Send 


years 
4929 





Automobiles 


BE AN AUTO OR TRACTOR EXPERT 
Unlimited opportunity for advancement; your 
own business or working for others. 5000 
successful graduates Good board reason- 
able near school Catalog Free Cleveland 
Auto School, 1817 E 24th St Cleveland, 0 





GORDON AUTO BED $11.50 
Any five passenger car 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, 

FREE to car 
chanics. Send 
ican Automobile 
instructive information on 
nition, carburetors, storage 
eer repairing, etc 
lustrated. American 
530, reputier Bldg., 


Prepaid 
Carl Crawford, 322 
Washington 





owners, 
today for 
Digest. 


garagemen, me- 
free copy, Amer- 
Contains helpful, 
overhauling, ig- 
batteries, wiring, 

Profusely il- 
Automobile Digest, 
Cincinnati. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





YOU Write the Words for a § 
omnes vou music ee ond bubligh 
Send Song-Poem to-day 3. L a 
W. 125th St., New York. enox Co, 

WRITE A SONG POEM, 

Home, Comic or any subject 

music and guarantee publication, 
words to-day. Edward Trent, 62 
Block, Chicago. 625 Reaper 
5 WRITE THE WORDS FOR A Song 
We will write the music and guar, 
lication on a royalty basis eSubnie oa 
on any subject. Seton Music 

S. Michigan Ave., Room 109 

YOU WRITE WORDS NG— 
We write the music, publish and secure g 
copyright. Submit poems y 
The Metropolitan Studios, 

Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinols, 

HAVE YOU SONG POEMS? 
best proposition. Ray Hibbeler, Diet ton 
Dickens Ave., Chi 6 

SONGWRITEI {Learn of the ly 
demand for songs suitable for dancing ag 
the opportunities greatly changed 
offer new writers, obtainable only in og 
“Songwriters Manual & Guide’ gent fre 
Submit your ideas for songs at once = 
criticism and advice. We revise poems, 
pose music, secure copyright and facilitate 
free publication or outright sale of song, 
Knickerbocker Studios, 304 Gaiety Bur, 
New York. 

ATTENTION SONGWRITERS! Our in 
teresting pamphlet explains our method @ 
professionally placing your 
fore the reliable publishers 
Studio, 1547 Broadway _Ne 

WRITE the Words for a Song. We writs 
music and guarantee to secure publication, 
Submit poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, New 
York. _ = 

DO=¥OU WANT YOUR SONG POEMS 
accepted? Send them today for best offer, 
immediate publication and free examina- 
tion Song writing booklet on request 
ggg ¥ & Composers Service Co., 
602, 1431 Broadway, New_York. 


Mail Order Br Business 


I MADE $25, 000 with s small Mall Onder 
Business Home. Sample article 25¢, Free 
Booklet. Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. ¥. 








Personal 


DO You want success? To win friends 
and , be happy? Wonderful results. “Su. 
cess’”” key and Personality sketch for 10 ant 
birthdate, Thomson-Heywood, 300 Chromj 
icle Bidg., San Francisco. 

TRY THIS FOR LUCK—Something really 
worth while. How to be Happy and Sue- 
cessful in your love affairs. Foolish- 
ness. Convincing Information. 
for, Valuable Free Literature. 
Educational Publishing Co., 

San Francisco. ee 

ASTROLOGY—Stars_ tell life’s stom 
Send birth date and dime for trial reading 
Eddy, Westport Station, Kansas City, 
sourt, Suite 74 


Stammering 
“T-T-TERING And  Stammering 
« Home Instructive booklet free. 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank Built- 
ing, Washington, D. C 


Shorthand 


~ SHORTH: AND—Best practical system, 
learn in 5 hours; speed with easy practice 
Proof lessons, brochure free King 10 
stitute, EB-26, Station F, New York. 


Dogs 
GREAT BARGAIN SALE OF D068, 


Hounds, Collies, Shepherds. List 10c. Nor 
man Crawford, Downing, Mo. 

















——_ 


Motion Picture Business _ 


$35 PROFIT NIGHTLY. Bu 
starts you. No experience needed. 
chines are used and indorsed by soverene 
institutions. Catalog free. Atlas 
Picture Co., 476 Morton Bldg., Chicago. 
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HIS wonderful new method makes it possible for anyone to learn 

Illustrating, Cartooning, or Commercial Art. Hundreds of our students 

are now making splendid incomes. And most of them never touched a 
drawing pencil before they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will astound learn how to put them together. Now you 
you. You will be amazed at your own rapid begin making pictures. Shading, action, per- 
progress. You learn by mail—yet you receive spective, and all the rest follow in their right 
personal instruction from one of America’s order, until you are making pictures that bring 
foremost Commercial Artists—Will H. Chand- you from $50 to $500 or more! Many artists 
le. Get into this fascinating game NOW. get as high as $1000 for a single drawing! 
You can easily qualify. A few minutes’ study 
each day is all that is needed. 


Write for Interesting FREE BOOK 


° ° ° Mail coupon now for this interesting free 
Crying Demand for Trained Artists book, “How to Become an Artist.” Explains 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, maga- about this amazing method in detail. Tells of 
tines, business concerns—all are looking for our students—and their wonderful progress— 
men and women to handle their art work. and how we can qualify you for a high-salaried 
There are hundreds of vacancies right this  artist’s position. Also tells of our free artist’s 
minute! A trained commercial artist can com- outfit to new students and special low offer to 
mand almost any salary he wants. Cartoonists a limited number of new _ students. Mail 
and designers are at a premium. Dozens of our coupon NOW! 
students started work at a high salary. Many 
farm more than the cost of the course while Washington School of Art 
they are learning! YOU—with a little spare- P 
time study in your own home—can easily and Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


quickly get one of these big-paying artists’ jobs. pa*----—FREE COUPON-=-=--=<=- 
' WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, Inc. 
No Talent Needed Room 1629, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
This amazing method has exploded the old 


Please send me. without cost or obligation on my 
ide ‘ m r part, your free book, ‘How to Become an Artist.” 
idea that talent is an absolute necessity in art. 

Just as you have learned to write, this new 


method teaches you to draw. We start you 
with straight lines, then curves. Then you 


Name 
State whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss 


Address .. 


ee 
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The Summer's 
Best Fiction 


is in the AUGUST number 


ot 


AINSLEE’S 
MAGAZINE 





POUL CO ULL 




















Here are a few of the really fine stories 
you will find: 





Seven Years By Josephine Meyer 
Jambalaya By James Francis Dwyer 
Jilted By Rebecca Hooper Eastman 


Summer Husbands By Charles Hanson Towne 


The Importance of Being Pretty 
By Paul Hervey Fox 


and the beginning of a great serial 


“VENTURER’'S LUCK” 


BY KATHARINE HILL 





NAME 

ADDRE: 
TOWN... 
STATE . 
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Play By Ear 





BE A JAZZ 
MUSIC MASTER 


Yes, you can, even if you have 
never touched a Piano. The 
Niagara School of music has 
fected a method of instruction 
which will enable you to play all 
the popular song hits perfectly 
by ear. All you need to know is 
how to hum a tune. Our method 
—only 2) lessons, which you can 
master in a littie while—will en- 
able you to transform the tune 
which is running thru your head 
into actual JAZZY music on the 
piano. ALL BY EAR. 


It is Easy to Learn 
Many masters of Jazz and Rag- 
time music don’t know a note. 
a Music Master yourself. it 
is easy — the lessons interesting 
and simple — no tedious ding-dong 
daily practice with the do, re, mi, 
until you think you will go crazy; 
not at ail. ief, enter- 
taining lessons and you have a 
musical ability at which 





frends will marvel. OU 
SIMPLY PLAY BY EAR. 


Hum the Tune, Play It 
By Ear 


Hear a pew popular 
hum the tune, play it yourself. ‘All by ear. Just thin 
many dul! hours i i 
ular 
be when you JA newest song success Nireedwee niter 
hearing it. All aan by ear. Be a JAZZ MUSIC MASTER. 


Nocrans ano FREE BOOK 


FOR DETAILS ANO 

Oars School of Music, Dept. we Hey Falls, . Y. 
ithout obligation to me, eae address below 

your booklet “ THE TAGARA. ‘METHOD. ” 


















Play the Hawaiian Guitar 


ust Like the Hawaiians! 











or method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
t you begin on a_ piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you ean play it! We have reduced 
he necessary motions you learn to 
uly four—and you acquire these 
nhafew minutes. Then it is only 
h matter of practice to acquire the 
eird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- 
ios, slurs, and other effects that 
make this instrument so delightful 
he Hawaiian Guitar plays 
ny kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani 
nent. Your tuition fee in 
ides a beautiful Hawalian 
Suitar, all the necessar 
picks and steel bar and 52 
fomplete lessons and pieces of 
music 

ervangomente for tpesons if you have 

our own gu 





NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


Send Coupon 


























First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 


lam interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR Please send com- 
pete information, special price offer, etc., ete 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

TOWN.. cesses sese oe nsnsnccossonoseecnse te bees 

STATE . pcncese s 
Write Name and Address Clearly 
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An Amazin¢ 
Book that has 


Jumped thePay 
of Thousands 


George W. Kearns of No. 107 W 
Park Place, Oklahoma ot . Okla 
had ne ever earned more thn $6C 
. Then after ‘sending for 
Free Book he suddenly 
into the $8000 a year 


J. P. Overstreet of Denison, 
Texas, was earning less than 
$1000 a year. His jump to big 
money is almost incredible—in 
one month he earned over $1000 
—more than he had previously 
earned in a whole year! 


Charles P. Berry of Winterset, 
lowa, had been_a farmhand a 
$50 a month. Then he sent for 
this Book and his earnings shot 
up to $1000 a month 





Klowden of No. 164 West {16th St., 


d. New York City, 
working in a factory at $18.00 a week until he got his copy of the 
Book. Now his income is over $6000 a year. 
UNDREDS 
of men who have suddenly stepped from uncon 


ws 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE last lady, her coiffure still 

triumphantly perfect at nearly 

midnight, her  high-collared 
evening wrap caught close over bare 
arms and back, had been safely con- 
voyed to the last limousine, and Billy 
Doane passed into the hall again with 
the relief that attends the accomplish- 
ment of entertaining. 

The butler, an impressive personage 
with a long upper lip and a natural ton- 
sure, wore now an expression of mar- 
tyrdom, and Billy felt ® pang of self- 
reproach on observing it. The work- 
ing classes did have an awfully hard 
life, he thought. 
seldom caught Watkins actually doing 
anything, he was merely hovering now 
while another servant closed the house 
for the night; still he got no fun out 
of a dinner and musicale—it wasn’t 
possible to credit Watkins with a love 
of the music he certainly might have 
listened to—and look how he had to 
stay up to all hours whenever Mrs. 
Doane liked to send out invitations! 

“Yeu’re about all in, aren’t you, 
Watkins ?” Billy said, with the man-to- 


It was true that one ’ 





man 


friendliness which his mother had 
often told him was out of place toward 
the lower orders. 

“Entertaining is a heavy strain, sir; 
thank you, sir.” 


“Well, you'll sleep it off. Good 
night !” 

“Good night, sir.” 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Doane 


and her married daughter, who was not 
going home that night, sat in careless 
attitudes of relaxation and _ lassitude. 
The furniture was disarranged by the 
evening’s exigencies, and small sticky 
glasses standing where their users had 
left them, added to the disheveled look 
of the room, which was only apparent 
now that the well-dressed, chattering 
people who had filled it had taken 
themselves away. 

“T am fearfully tired,” said Billy’s 
mother, yawning. “But I think it went 
off very well.” 

“Awfully well,” agreed Carol, get- 
ting up to look at herself in a mirror 
and observing with discomfiture that 
her face must have been needing pow- 
der for at least twenty minutes. “T 
adore Mr. Przymacek’s voice. And all 
those queer Czecho-Slovak songs. Let’s 





go to bed. I don’t know anything 
mournfuller than a drawing-room after 
a party, unless it’s a battlefield after a 
battle.” 

“Just for that,” said Billy, whose 
mind still held gruesome recollections 
of recent events, “I’d like to show you 
a battlefield, Caro. One squint. Men 
all——” 

“Oh, shut up! D’you think any one 
wants to hear that sort of thing now? 
Mother and I are going to bed. Good 
night !” 

Billy, for his part, was not in the least 
sleepy. He was twenty-six years old, 
and that is a time of life at which a 
young man values rest only when he is 
called in the morning. For a moment 
he considered going out to a night club 
somewhere, or the Follies, for the eve- 
ning was yet young. Then the predica- 
ment in which, reluctantly to dress, he 
had left the hero of a detective story 
some hours earlier returned to him and 
he went into the darkened library to 
find the book, face down where he had 
left it in the deep-cushioned long- 
seated man’s chair of black leather 
drawn close to the fire. There were 
still some embers glowing in the grate, 
redder before he had switched on the 
lamp at his elbow than afterward, yet 
genial enough to offer comforting com- 
panionship, and there was, of course, 
a low, steady-legged tobacco stand 
within easy reach of an automatic left 
hand. Lapped in well-being, Billy be- 
gan to read. 

It is at least debatable whether grati- 
fied love or gratified ambition have any- 
thing much better to offer than such an 
hour as this. 

The hero extricated himself, of 
course, with consummate address from 
a situation most of us would have ac- 
cepted as hopeless, and once again he 
was saying, “Hands up!” to the wily 
evildoers he was sworn to bring to jus- 
tice. The story had Billy’s boyish at- 
tention utterly; he read on and on, un- 
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wearied, fascinated, till he finished the” 
book and stood up with a yawn and” 
stretch of wholesome satisfaction, 

It was nearly two o’clock now and 
he could go to bed without forfeiting 
his own self-respect. He put out the 
lamp and strolled into the dimly lit hall 
and through the door at the end of it 
leading to the service part of the house 
and a back staircase which he thought- 
fully used when going upstairs late at 
night. By taking it he could reach his 
own room without passing his mother’s 
door. She was a light sleeper and the 
least sound waked her. Frequently she 
roused her family in the small hours 
for burglar hunts which had never yet 
netted a burglar. 

Billy closed the door behind him and 
took a step forward. 

Crash! 

He stiffened with an excitement as 
joyous as that of a tense little dog 
catching a scent. The sound, though 
loud and unmistakable, came from be- 
low and very probably had not been 
heard upstairs; Mrs. Doane was better 
at imaginary sounds than real ones, 
With lithe, silent swiftness, Billy darted 
back to the library, caught a revolver 
out of a desk drawer, and was again at 
the spot where he had heard the noise. 
Everything was still now and, slipping 
out of his pumps, he ran down the base- 
ment stairs. 

There was a line of light under a 
door at the foot, and he turned the 
knob and burst into the kitchen, barking 
simultaneously—for these were the tac- 
tics of the detective whose story he had 
been reading—‘“Hands up!” 

“Oh, Mother of God!” came a faint 
little gasp in response. 

What Billy saw was so different 
from what he had expected to see that 
for a moment he could only blink in- 
credulously, with his weapon still 


pointed threateningly before him. 
No thieves from without had jim- 
mied their way into the big basement 
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kitchen. The sole occupant of the room 
was a deplorable little girl of perhaps 
sixteen. She stood petrified before the 
sink, and on an oilcloth-covered table 
drawn close to it were piled more 
plates, Billy thought, than he had ever 
seen at one time in his life. These 
were clean, and towering in serried 
rows on the sink shelf were nearly as 
many, greasy, repellent, waiting their 
turn in the dish pan. On the floor were 
still other dishes in fragments, the tired 
child having plainly knocked over with 
an inadvertent elbow an insecure erec- 
tion of oyster plates. 

“Well, I’ll be——” breathed Billy. 

He saw, to his horror, that she was 
shaking under the menace of his 
weapon, and put it down hastily. 

“What’s the meaning of this?” 

He made his demand with a harsh- 
ness of which the girl herself was not 
the object, but Sheila did not know this 
and her eyes spilled over. 

“Oh, please sir, I don’t know how I 
came to do it! You can ask Sister 
Ignatia, she'll tell you I never break 
dishes. I broke one cup all the days of 
my life, and everybody remembered it 
was cracked before!” 

She could not face his darkling coun- 
tenance and, having delivered herself 
of her feeble defense, she sank side- 
ways on a chair, crossed her arms on 
its back, and hid her shamed tears. 

silly was the most easy-going and 
good-natured of young men, essentially 
bon enfant. But he could lose his 
temper effectively and completely, and 
as he looked at the girl’s little shaking 
shoulders and bowed head, and remem- 
bered the sympathy he had wasted 
earlier on the burly Watkins; he lost it 
now. 

“Is this a white man’s house”—his 
voice was a sort of low, vindictive 
shout and terrified Sheila excessively— 
“or a downtown sweatshop? You must 
have washed a million dishes already; 
it’s nearly two o’clock. I bet the house 
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could be pinched for less than this. I 
suppose there are some child-labor laws 
in this State!” 

“Oh, the beautiful dishes all bro- 
ken!” wailed the girl acquiescently, not 
yet awake to the fact that his denun- 
ciation was not for her. 

“Broken! For two cents I’d break” 
the lot of them that are left! I don’t 
understand it. There are about four- 
teen servants in this house, big, husky 
men and women. Why do they elect 
you to do all the work? It’s a rotten 
shame! And to think that only to- 
night I was feeling sorry for Watkins! 
Look here, you poor little kid”—he 
went over to her and patted her shoul- 
der encouragingly—‘“buck up! Stop 
crying! There’s nothing to cry about, 
and run along to bed.” 

“Why, sir, why, the dishes aren’t 
done!” 

“Blow the dishes. You have your 
beauty sleep to think about. Beat it, 
now !” : 

“I couldn’t, sir,” she cried frantically. 
“Why, they'll be angry enough about 
the terrible breakage. I must leave 
everything the best I can. It’s the work 
I was taken on for, and I should have 
begun it earlier instead of listening to 
the lovely music. I'll soon be done 
now.” 

She got up with a pathetic attempt at 
springiness, approached the sink, and 
seized the mop. 

“It'll be morning before you're 
done!” he remonstrated fruitlessly. 
She whirled a coffee cup from the suds 
into the rinsing water. 

Billy regarded her. Pure chivalry 
dominated him, making him feel it im- 
possible to stretch his long limbs in his 
comfortable bed with the knowledge 
that this child was toiling endlessly two 
floors below. She was not pretty, with 
her strained-back hair, her flushed, 
tired, dirt-stained little face, and the 
clumsy overall apron of a larger woman 
covering her from neck to heels. Only 
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her eyes were beautiful, big and slate- 
colored, between heavy-lashed lids. 
She had, too, he thought, a singularly 
pretty voice; it was not a servant-girl’s 
voice in any of its modulations, though 
it was unlike the high-pitched stream 
of slang familiar to him from Carol and 
her friends. 

“Well, if you’re absolutely sure it 
has to be done——” 

He caught up the chair she had been 
crying in, looked about for something 
to make it higher, found a deep square 
meat tin; and turned it bottom up across 
the seat. Pushing it behind Sheila, he 
lifted her up on it. She was now able 
to wash the dishes without standing 
and bending over, and she smiled a 
transfiguring little smile of gratitude up 
into his face. 

“Oh, thank you, sir. 
difference !” 

“T suppose you’ve been standing to do 
this ever since the music stopped. Feet 
feel better now ?” 


That’s all the 


“Yes, and it takes away that sort of 


gone feeling right here.” 
her breastbone. 


She touched 


silly’s next step was to snatch the 
dish cloth from her and begin with as- 
tonishing deftness to dry articles from 
the rinsing pan. 

“Oh, sir!” Sheila remonstrated, wide- 
eyed. 

“I did kitchen police in the army; 
that’s why | can feel for you as I do,” 
he said, continuing calmly. ‘Here, 
you'd better get busy or you won't 
keep up with me. Many hands make 
light work, you know. If this darn 
job has to be done to-night, anyhow 
two of us will get it out of the way 
sooner than one. And say, don’t worry 
about that busted crockery.” He 
spurned a china fragment at his feet. 
“T’ll make it all right with my mother 
before I leave to-morrow. 
last night, you’ know. 
South on business.” 

She disconcerted 


This is my 
I’m going 


him horribly by 


what she said to this, breathing it won- 
deringly and worshipingly. 

“It’s like something out of the life 
of some saint!” 

When he had understood that the ap- 
pilcation of this weird remark was to 
himself, Billy turned scarlet and almost 
dropped the saucer he was drying. 

“Saint! Oh, hell—lpp!” he blustered, 
“Didn’t anybody ever indulge a decent 
impulse at your expense before? 
Where were you brought up?” 

“The Sisters of the Holy Nativity 
brought me up,” said Sheila, taking his 
rhetorical question ‘seriously. ‘My 
mother died when I was seven and my 
father couldn’t take care of me, only 
he always paid something for me. I’m 
not charity like some of the girls. Now 
I’m old enough to take a place, and this 
is my first place. I did want to do 
well in it. If the mistress will forgive 
me about this terrible breakage, I shall 
try very hard to please!” 

“That'll be all right. Forget it!” 

The work progressed wonderfully 
fast. Not only was the actual task 
halved by Billy’s assistance, but the 
stimulus of such kindness made Sheila 
forget the fatigue which had poisoned 
her blood, made her totter, and move 
draggingly at the end of three hours on 
her feet. She had been set to wash not 
only the dishes used at the formal up- 
stairs dinner of twenty covers, but also 
all those soiled by the numerous ser- 
vants in their evening meal, and all the 
pots used in the cooking. No wonder 
she was nearly dead and her trium- 
phant record for carefulness smirched. 

“Mustn’t go to bed without some- 
thing to eat,” Billy said when the last 
shining plate was transferred to the 
table. “Let’s forage!” 

He had to beat down fresh objections 
and hesitation, but in the end he faced 
her across a cold chicken, a pot of hot 
chocolate, and a dish of those less de- 
sirable cakes left after the public ap- 
pearance of an assorted collection. To 
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Sheila the food was ambrosial, and it 
brought color back to her pale face and 
strengthened her to the point of chat- 
ter. Billy noticed that she ate daintily, 
didn’t leave her spoon in her cup, take 
her chicken bone in her fingers, talk 
with her mouth full or commit any 
other solecism. The _ Sisters, he 
thought, seemed to have brought her up 
pretty well. 

She told him her name, Sheila 
Dugan, and tried to express a little of 
her shy delight at the adventure of 
leaving the convent for life in the 
world. 

“To-day I went out in the street 
alone and looked in all the windows! 
Walking with Sister Ignatia, you 
mustn’t look to right or left. And it’s 
not every night there’s a dinner party 
and so much to be done, sir.” 

He mimicked her with interlarded 
“ma’ams” in his own remarks, to her 


extravagant embarrassed amusement. 
“Have some more chicken, ma’am. 
Do you know the time, ma’am? 


It’s 
getting on for half past three!” 

It was expected of her that she 
should be up by seven, and though to 
Sheila it was an enchanted evening to 
which he now put an end, she could not 
protest. They went up the back stairs 
together, he to his second-floor room 
to fall asleep at once, she two flights 
farther on to her irdn bed under a 
sloping whitewashed ceiling, where she 
lay long awake, fatigue and excitement 
intensifying each other until relaxation 
was impossible. 

But it was he who overslept, rousing 
to an insufficient allowance of time for 
fifty things which had to be done and 
arranged for before he caught the Jack- 
sonville boat. Sheila Dugan and her 
dishes were crowded hopelessly out of 
silly’s mind. Afterward he remem- 
bered and embodied her exculpation in 
a letter saying he himself had knocked 
over the oyster plates, but by that time 
is was two weeks since Sheila had been 


returned to her convent in disgrace. 
Mrs. Doane had another girl slave in 
her kitchen to do the work of the bet- 
ter-paid servants, and it was far too 
late to reopen the matter. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sheila did not resent young Doane’s 
failure to fulfill his promise. She un- 
derstood her own wunimportance and, 
having inquired timidly about him and 
learned that he was leaving for the 
South that very day, she found it natu- 
ral enough that he should have for- 
gotten her. The guilt of breaking the 
dishes was after all hers, and she was 
rightly punished in being sent away for 
it. There was no bitterness in her 
memories of the patrician but affable 
young saint who had stooped to share 
her midnight labors. She dreamed 
about him constantly, waking more 
often that sleeping. The clearest pic- 
ture of him stayed with her, and she 
could call before her at will the humor- 
ous friendly eyes, the lovable curve of 
the long boyish mouth, the flat cheeks, 
and the deep dimple in the square chin. 
She remembered the sheen on the 
curbed wave of his dark hair, and the 
shapely capable hands that had dried 
the dishes. She was a passionate little 
thing, and used to dream sometimes of 
being allowed to kiss them. No idea 
of any other kiss visited her. 

They received the girl at the convent 
again with unreproachful kindness and 
not too marked disappointment. Sister 
Ignatia even showed some indignation 
when she understood the amount of 
work expected of Sheila. She resolved 
not to be in too great a hurry to send 
the child out again, but to wait till an 
unexceptionable opening presented it- 
self. In the meantime Sheila was very 
useful with the younger children, and 
she never broke the convent crockery, 
which indeed was very thick and could 
weather an ordinary tumble. 








The unexceptionable opening came in 
due course. The jolliest of old ladies, 
well known by the Sisters, wanted 
some one who would be half-secretary, 
half-personal attendant, and she prom- 
ised a good deal less than she per- 
formed in the way of good treatment. 
Actually Sheila had to be on duty most 
of the time in Mrs. Gardiner’s sitting 
room while guests came and went, to 
whom, after a while, the girl came to 
be named as secretary rather than as 
maid. Sheila had to pour tea, to fetch 
and carry, to read aloud, write notes, 
and telephone messages. An attentive 
daughter would have done most of the 
services which she performed for her 
new mistress. 

The position, which lasted over a 
year, developed her greatly, and she 
was happy in it. It was ended by a 
sudden summons from the convent. 

“Sister Ignatia says you are to come 
over at once.” 

The distance was not far, and twenty 
minutes later Sheila, readily excused 
since it was Sister Ignatia who wanted 
her, was mounting the familiar door- 
steps. 

“You look so grand nowadays I'd 
hardly know you,” said the lay Sister 
who opened the door. “That’s a pretty 
hat. Wait till I tell you what Mother 
said to-day when—but you’re to go to 
Sister Ignatia first, in the sitting 
room!” 

There was a man in the sitting room 
with Sister Ignatia. 

Sheila did not recognize him at first, 
for it was ten years since she had seen 
her father. She thought at first, “He 
doesn’t look like the sort of person who 
could afford to hire a servant!” 

Then the Sister said: 

“Don’t you know your father?” 

“Come give us a kiss,” suggested Joe 
Dugan awkwardly. 

Sheila went to him with immediate 
obedience, but inwardly she was dis- 
mayed. She was given to dreaming, 
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and until Billy Doane had displaced 
him, the father who would some day 
claim her had been the central figure of 
her dreams. But she had fancied him 
quite different, had remembered imper- 
fectly and then imagined, with utter 
wildness, all sorts of pleasing attributes, 
improbable refinements, and genial in- 
dulgences. 

This man was atrociously dressed, 
needed a shave, and had black, bitten 
finger nails. When he kissed her, she 
was shocked by the smell of stale to- 
bacco and neglected teeth. He looked 
the most ordinary of working men, and 
his face set in morose lines. His voice 
was harsh and unmodulated. For all 
his evident wish to be respectful, he 
had twice to apologize to Sister Ignatia 
for a profane monosyllable which was 
evidently second nature to him. 

As a matter of fact, Joe Dugan had 
coarsened in every way since the loss 
of his wife. The physical inheritance 
he had given his daughter was good, 
and that which was hers from her 
mother was still better. In the convent 
she had worked with her hands, but 
she had been associated with gentle- 
women of exquisite lives and spiritual, 
if not intellectual, distinction, - She had 
never been invited to laugh at anything 
that was not innocent, and she was un- 
used to profanity. Cleanness, inward 
and outward, order, rhythm, and the 
constant beauty of the little convent 
chapel had made up all her life that 
she clearly remembered before she 
went to live with Mrs. Gardiner. Ex- 
cept for the fact that she could cook, 
sweep, and scrub a floor, she was 
equipped in every way like the girl of 
another class who goes from a convent 
boarding school to take a place in so- 
ciety. It was not strange that she 


should feel some shrinking from the 
man who called himself her father and 
told her to pack up her traps and come 
along with him. 

“You're old enough to be some use 
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to your dad now,” he informed her. 
“I’m going to clear out of this damned 
town”—this time he forgot to apolo- 
gize—“and start new down in South 
America. I’ve got a tip about a job 
down there, and you can keep house 
for me. I’ve had some thoughts of 
running a boarding house for the other 
fellow on the job. The lady here says 
you're a right_ smart girl. You'll be 
getting married before long, though. 
You ain’t so much to look at, but I 
guess any white girl goes big down 
there among them greasers. I’ve gota 
steerage passage for you on the boat 
with me. I’m going as a stoker, so it 
don’t cost me nothing and what I make 
pays for you.” 

It appeared that there was no appeal. 
Her comfortable home with Mrs. 
Gardiner must be given up. One had 
to go with one’s father, if he wanted 
one. She went back to make her ex- 
planations and to do her packing. 

And then, so little later in the day 
which had begun with no thought of 
such a change, she was actually meet- 
ing again this strange man who was her 
father and walking with him down the 
street, away from everything that she 
had known, 

“Boat sails at midnight,”’ said Dugan. 
“No hurry to get aboard. If there’s 
anything you want to buy yourself, 
now’s your time. Or we could go toa 
movie. And one thing, the food’s rot- 
ten on those boats—at the steerage 
table, that is. . Gotta get a big basket 
and stock it to last as long as possible.” 

Sheila didn’t know of anything she 
wanted, but her father was in a gen- 
erous mood, and bought her a pink 
georgette blouse and a near-pearl neck- 
lace. She accepted these dubiously ; 
Mrs. Gardiner’s friends had _ never 
worn just such things. But they were 
pretty, and perhaps they were what was 
worn in South America. 

Only when she was shown her berth 
in the steerage part of the great white 
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ship did her heart sink really low. The 
place was sordid and dingy and 
cramped—the other passengers were 
frowsy and smelly, and their babies 
fretful. Sheila did not know whether 
to be more distressed when their 
mothers slapped them, or when they 
placated them with coconut marsh- 
mallows. 

She climbed into her berth at last and 
escaped from her immediate surround- 
ings into memories of the picture play 
she had seen that afternoon. Its hero 
had looked the tiniest bit like Billy 
Doane, and Billy’s memory was fresh 
in®her heart, though it was nearly 
eighteen months since they had washed 
dishes together in the middle of an 
April night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Christabel Greer draped a long white 
veil over her powder-blue sports hat 
and tied and pinned it firmly, for winds 
on shipboard have to be reckoned with. 
She faced a long mirror set in her closet 
door, which gave back a most gratify- 
ing reflection. There were no berths in 
her stateroom, but a wide brass bed 
clamped to the softly carpeted floor, 
and the paneling of the walls was pol- 
ished rosewood and the toilet appoint- 
ments intricate and luxurious. She 
had, indeed, quite the best quarters on 
the Udalia. She was a young person 
to whom the best of everything seemed 
to belong naturally, but she had a more 
special sense of proprietorship in the 
Udalia, for her father owned the con- 
trolling interest in the line of which this 
and its sister ship, the Carmalia, were 
the particular jewels. 

Her hat, her scarf, and her parasol 
were blue, but the rest of her costume 
was all white, even to the buckskin ox- 
fords and silk stockings. They were 
coming into blue water now, and it was 
warm enough, Christabel thought, for a 
Palm Beach toilet. But more for looks 

























than for use she draped the soft folds 
of the wide scarf around her shoulders. 
Then she went out on deck, and a dark, 
envious girl and an alert young man, 
and another older man, and a third 
brass-buttoned man, rushed forward to 
greet her. 

“Oh, Christabel, how lovely you 
look!” said the dark girl, while the 
others only thought it.- “All blue and 
white like the day!” 

“I don’t see much white about the 
day,” said Christabel, gazing around. 
“There isn’t a cloud in the sky, and, of 
course, no gulls so far out.” 

“No, but there’s foam, isn’t there? 
Anyhow, there could be a cloud, a beau- 
tiful, light, graceful white cloud, just 
like you.” 

Miss Greer was accustomed to flat- 
tery, and she smiled vaguely as she 
floated along the deck, stopping at last 
to lean her elbows on the rail at the end 
and look curiously down on the steerage 
deck below. Her friends ranged them- 
selves beside her, and they commented 
in unrestrained tones, not favorably, on 
the people below. 

“Oh, but do look at the one in the 
pink blouse!” exclaimed Christabel sud- 
denly. She was herself so beautiful 
that she could afford to be generous, 
and she was always ready to see an- 
other girl’s good points. “She’s utterly 
out of place down there! She’s a lovely, 
unusual little thing!” 

The light, high-pitched voice had 
carrying quality, and Sheila heard the 
speaker with a great throb of surprise, 
and a rush of passionate gratitude. She 
had turned her face up to the row of 
figures by the rail above—it was then 
that Christabel had caught sight of her 
—and, with a wondering perception of 
the other girl’s beauty, there had come 
something like hatred of her for the 
perfection of her accouterments, and 
for the arrogant, superior curiosity 
with which she looked down upon the 
steerage passengers. 
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And from the lips of this princess 
had fallen gracious admiration for her, 
Sheila Dugan! There was no question 
that she was its object, for the georg- 
ette waist which her father had bought 
her in Brooklyn was the only pink 
blouse in sight. Sheila looked again 
with new eyes at Christabel, standing 
above, her thrown-back veil and scarf 
fluttering about her radiant face and 
the perfect line of her shoulders. Envy 
was disarmed, and the girl’s feeling 
turned to the innocent worship which 
another girl often wakes in a girlish 
heart. At a bound Miss Greer took her 
place in Sheila’s thoughts as the ideal 
woman, beside that other image of 
Billy Doane, the incomparable man. 
She gazed hungrily, until some one 
above called, ‘“Christabel!”’ and the di- 
vinity turned. 

“Auction? Yes, if you like.” 

She moved away smiling. 

Sheila slipped below then to look at 
herself in the little square glass in her 
stateroom, and puzzle out the reasons 
for her having been called “lovely” and 
“unusual.” At the convent she had 
never heard a word of commendation 
for her appearance, nor had any of 
Mrs. Gardiner’s friends praised it in 
her hearing. When she had looked in 
the mirror that morning it had been to 
admire the pink blouse, not the face 
above it. She looked now at the face, 
with hopeful, humble eyes. 

The wind on deck had loosened her 
dark hair from its usual knobby, ill- 
placed, little knot, and the coils had 
sagged and expanded ; the hair that had 
tugged free altogether had broken into 
curls about her face. Her cheeks were 
carnation pink and her delicately cut 
young mouth a deeper red, though soap 
and water were all the assistance that 
the girl’s complexion had ever known. 
Her features were harmonious, finely 
finished, and there were sundry ex- 
quisite lines of cheek and chin and jaw 
which had pleased Miss Greer’s fastidi- 
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ous eye, but which their owner would 
need much education to see. Still her 
heart beat and she looked at herself as 
at a stranger, noticing, actually for the 
first time in her life, a dimple when she 
smiled shyly at Sheila in the glass. 

Her face sobered again as the re- 
vulsion came upon her. It was not 
envy, she told herself passionately, for 
she did not wish that beautiful aloof 
young lady anything less of happiness 
and admiration and riches than were 
hers. But she, too, was pretty, was 
young, and she wanted her share of 
ease and laughter and dainty living! 

She turned away from the glass, 
looking with hostile eyes at the tumbled 
blanket-topped bunks, the discolored 
wood and iron of the stateroom, the 
broken pasteboard boxes, and unat- 
tractive strewed belongings of the three 
women who roomed with her. In mo- 
tion pictures there had often been some 
scenes in the heroine’s palatial home, 
and in rooms like these she felt—quite 
wrongly—that Christabel would be at 
home. 

And what was there for her, Sheila, 
to look forward to? Work and more 
work in mysterious South America—a 
name of geographical connotations only 
for Sheila—kitchens, full of endless 
cooking to be done, mountains of dishes 
to be washed, miles of flooring to scrub! 
At the bitter prospect her heart rose in 
a great sob, and she climbed desperately 
into her berth and subsided there in an 
abandonment of crying. 

Her revolt was not only nor chiefly 
against the necessity for working. She 
was longing sickly, as in a fever one 
longs for cool things, for cleanness and 
order and beauty, for a gracious leis- 
ure, for all those finer freedoms to 
which indeed her own unspoiled deli- 
cacy and beauty gave her a kind of 
right. She felt this dimly, and she felt 
that a hateful fate had deprived her 
of what ought to have been her own. 

Up from the furnace room, his shirt 
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pulled hastily over his sweating shoul- 
ders, his face streaming, his hands 
black with coal dust, came Joe Dugan 
at the end of his shift. He made his 
way into the steerage looking for 
Sheila, knocked at the door of her 
stateroom twice, and then as she made 
no answer turned the doorknob and 
looked in. 

His daughter was almost as strange 
to Joe as he was to her, but at the sight 
of her quivering figure, at the distress- 
ful sound of her sobbing, he forgot 
himself in concern and asked anx- 
iously : 

“What’s the matter, girl? Are you 
sick ?” 

Sheila roused to see his face with its 
bloodshot eyes close to hers, his hairy 
black hand upon her pillow. He 
seemed the embodiment of what she 
hated and must live with, the guise 
under which life would always show 
itself to her. She said nothing, but 
her wide, revolted eyes spoke elo- 
qently, and the quick instinctive curve 
of her neck and shoulders as she put 
what distance she could between herself 
and him. If a muddy dog had sprung 
into her berth, her action must have 
been just the same. It was not lost on 
Joe, and his anger rose, hysterical from 
the nervous strain of the ended shift, 
embittered by the very affectionate 
solicitude it followed so closely. 

“Shrink away from me, will you 
he cried, breathing heavily. “I ain’t 
clean enough to touch, ain’t I? Who 
d’you think you are?” 

Sheila’ gulped and sobbed again, un- 
able to utter a coherent disclaimer. 

“I—I don’t, I didn’t—oh, please go 
away !” 

“Go away nothing! We'll have this 
thing out. Get down here!” 

The black hands were on her now, 
soiling and crumbling the pretty pale 
waist. The next moment she stood on 
the floor. 

“Look here, Sheila Dugan, I’m your 
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’ father, and you gotta respect me; d’you 


hear? I’m hot and I’m dirty. Why? 
Because I been workin’ to pay so you 
can travel like a lady. I come in here 
as nice as you please, and you—you 
look at me like I was a dawg!” At the 
recollection he breathed harder and 
shouted again, “Who d’you think you 
are?” 
To Sheila the scene was a nightmare ; 
she could not defend herself nor enter 
at all into the man’s not unreasonable 
feelings. She could only hate her 
father, and when she raised her too ex- 
pressive eyes for a flash to his, what he 
read in them was not conciliatory. 
“T’ll learn you!” Dugan muttered. 
His hands itched to strike her, but three 
other women had rights in the state- 
room, and might enter at any moment. 
He thought of a more fitting punish- 
ment. 
“You come along with me!” 
Gripping her hand tightly, he pulled 
her along the narrow corridor and 
down the iron ladders to the stokehole. 
He pulled open the door of a cupboard 
in these depths, whose narrow floor was 
a litter of oily waste and broken, black- 
ened brushes. It was little used, and 
fastened with a bolt on the outside. 
“It don’t smell good, does it?” he 
jeered. “In you go, me lady! And 
you can stay there till you learn who 
you are, and that you’ve got no call to 
shrink away from the dust and sweat 
of honest labor!” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Dear me!” said Christabel, laying 
down her hand complacently, for she 
had justification for saying three 
spades on her partner’s bid of one. 
“There seems to be a good deal of mo- 
tion all of a sudden.” 

“T’'ll say there does!” Beryl agreed 
nervously. “Look outside, somebody. 
We must be running into a storm.” 

The man who had cut out obeyed 


and came back presently to report that 
the Udalia was indeed enwrapped sud- 
denly in dirty weather. The confirma- 
tion was hardly necessary, for already 
the bridge game had had to be aban- 
doned. 

People clutched at the sides of their 
chairs and several changed color, from 
one of two reasons. Experienced voy- 
agers began to offer reminiscences of 
past storms they had weathered. 

“But it’s so sudden!” gasped Chris- 
tabel. 

“That’s the best thing these waters 
do. Storms brewed while you wait. 
There’s a wind blowing outside about 
a thousand miles an hour.” 

“That’s nonsense!” 

“At a conservative guess.” 

“But do you suppose there’s dan- 
ger?” 

Every one was very sure there was 
no danger. 

“A lot of people will be fearfully 
sick. We might be blown off our 
course a bit. But a ship the size of this 
one! The only thing that’s a real dan- 
ger to it, now the war’s over, is an ice- 
berg, and that we won't meet in the 
semitropical zone! I guess the captain 
knows his business. Don’t worry, Miss 
Beryl!” 

sut Beryl was very much worried, 
and presently withdrew to her state- 
room where she could indulge her fears 
and infect her mother with them. 

Christabel, too, went to her room 
and peered through her window at a 
gray whirling chaos without. The 
storm increased, and the Udalia battled 
against it without much success. She 
could not keep her course, great liner 
though she was, against this wind of 
hurricane intensity. The seas she was 
traversing were not so entirely safe, 
outside the beaten roads, as her pas- 
sengers had been assuring each other 
in the drawing-room. And with the 
storm were mist wreaths, driving white 
rain that hung veils about the ship, that 


























cut off all sight of that which lay ahead. 
The passengers below, forbidden the 
decks, were easier in their minds than 
the crew, but the fearful racketing and 
plunging of the Udalia made them none 
too confident in spite of their intellec- 
tual persuasion that there was no dan- 
ger. It grew dark; dinner was served 
under extraordinary difficulties to a 
sprinkling of egregiously good sailors, 
and night came on, but nobody slept 
except a placid baby or two, and the 
stokers who were off their shift. 

The job of stoking exhausts every 
last particle of a man’s vitality. The 
sheer labor of. it is back-breaking, but 
it is the terrific heat which burns out 
the nerves as too heavy an electric 
charge burns out the 
along. 


wires it runs 
Joe Dugan, with the other men 
who shared his hours, lay in a stupor 
more like drunkenness than sleep, a 
profound and utter coma necessary for 
the repairing of their forces. The 
clamor outside, the wild pitching, did 
not disturb them. Their lax bodies 
gave like sacks of meal to the motion, 
and when a man slipped to the floor he 
rolled over and still slept. 

The Udalia struck at a little before 
midnight. A lonely reef, the 
identification of which the captain’s 
surmises roved wildly over five hun- 
dred miles of water, was her undoing. 
The shock was terrific, and almost 
more alarming was the succeeding im- 
mobility of the ship which had plunged 
and wallowed up to the moment of that 
rending crash. Her impulse to recoil, 
frustrated by the viselike grip into 
which she had leaped, spent itself in a 
series of earthquake tremors, and the 
great waves came 
her stern, causing 


to 


as 


racing on to assault 
her to shiver under 
each blow but not as yet to break free. 

In their staterooms people picked 
themselves up, dressed hastily or did 
not stop to dress, and hurried up the 
companionway. Many of the passen- 
gers were Spanish Americans, and ex- 
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citable; there was some nerve-shaking 
*screaming and many ejaculations, blas- 
phemous and the reverse. Christabel 
Greer, her arms passed through a light, 
silk lounging robe and a polo coat 
hugged to her breast, opened her door 
a few moments after the shock. Al- 
though her hair hung in two long braids 
each nearly as thick as her wrist, she 
was less beautiful as she fronted this 
nocturnal crisis than she was by day. 
A sort of whitish plaster made from a 
yeast cake covered her face, giving it 
an unnatural pallor and a grotesque 
outline. She had forgotten that she 
had it on, but it prevented her being 
recognized by the officers who were 
shepherding the passengers to the deck, 
and she received only a general admoni- 
tion to hurry up, and the information 
that the boats were being lowered on 
the starboard side. 

“T am going to be drowned,” thought 
Christabel, steadying herself against 
the doorway. The noise of the storm 
had not lessened, and to put off from 
the great Udalia into that Walpurgis 
night in a small boat was a desperate 
adventure enough. To die all alone. 
Mrs. Davison, with whom she was 
traveling, was no comfort at all, and 
her daughter, Beryl, was a girl for 
whom Christabel’s affection was only 
lukewarm. For a moment she realized 
with a sick yearning whose arms she 
would have around her in this terrible 


hour. To go down to oblivion in that 
embrace would be more than accept- 
able, a thing to be desired. What a 


fool she had been to send him away 
from her! 

It is in moments of the great ac- 
tualities that emotions, questioned or 
even laughed at, assert their supreme 
significance. She had never been sure 
that she loved Van. He had enraged 
her by certain presumptions of his dur- 
ing their brief engagement and, since 
its breaking off, her return of his ring 
and other presents, her receipt of her 
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own letters and their burning, she had 
thought of him bitterly, denied to her- 
self with fury that she missed him and 
his love-making, and taken the attitude 
of one who rejoices in an escape. 

Now she knew that she loved him 
eternally. The imperious need of the 
moment became for Christabel, not a 
place in one of those boats putting out 
to their probable doom, but, absurdly 
enough, the finding of a bottle. 

When you are drowned at sea you 
can send a last message in a bottle. 
Every one knows this. Christabel 
knew it. 

She turned back to her stateroom 
and found paper and a fountain pen, 
but the bottles in her dressing case, 
though not broken like those on her 
bureau, had gold or glass stoppers 
which would be sure to come out, and 
besides, the mental picture that drove 
her was of a different affair altogether 
from these fantastically shaped fragile 
flasks. A thick glass wine bottle was 
what she wanted, or such a bottle as 
contains Worcester sauce or ketchup. 
She made her way to the dining room 
resolutely, past crowds of people push- 
ing in the other direction. 

The great room was deserted and 
dark, and she did not know where the 
switch might be that governed the light- 
ing. But she could find a long table 
easily enough. The fiddles were on it, 
and she groped for and soon had her 
hands upon an intact bottle with a solid 
cork fitting tightly, but yielding to her 
determined pull. She turned its con- 
tents out upon the floor; they ran 
freely, being liquid. 

A light next, and privacy for the 
writing of her message. 

The electricity was on by some 
chance in the barber shop, and Chris- 
tabel darted in and closed the door and 
crouched on the edge of one of the 
chairs. The ship was canted at a slight 


angle, so that she was thrown forward 
uncomfortably ; she noticed this for the 


first time, and then forgot it in her 
short impassioned letter. 


VAN DARLING: I am going to be drowned, 
and I want you to know that I love you. 
Please forgive me for the horrible way I 
treated you. You were utterly right from 
start to finish. If I could only be as sure 
in this moment that you really loved me as 
I am of my own love, my dearest, I would 
die happy. 

Don’t you ever forget me. They say 
drowning is an easy death, and it isn’t as 
though the water down here was ever so 
very cold. Do you remember how you 
wouldn’t go in at Mount Desert? 

Good-by, my darling boy. Don’t be too 
unhappy about me. If I could only know 
that you’d be unhappy at all! Yours for 
eternity now, Your CHRISTABEL. 


The letters sprawled and came larger 
and larger, wavering down the page, 
Christabel folded the sheet and kissed 
it, a hard, desperate little kiss, ad- 
dressed her envelope to Mr. Van Rens- 
saeller Lucas, and wrote above in 
French and very bad Spanish as well 
as in English, that Mr. Lucas would 
pay a reward to any one who might 
find the bottle and would see that the 
letter reached him. 

Only when she had done this and 
corked the bottle did she go up on 
deck. 

In a shipwreck a few minutes have 
sometimes to suffice for the doing of 
many very important things. The cap- 
tain of the Udalia had no knowledge of 
how long his vessel might hold together 
under the impact of heavy surf. No 
very prolonged examination had been 
made of the damage sustained. There 
was no possibility of working her off, 
no question of any other course than 
getting the people quickly into boats. 
With such expedition was this attended 
to that Christabel arrived on deck when 
actually the last boat was being pre- 
pared and filled. 

“Miss Greer!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, for the emotion which had at- 
tended the writing of the letter had 
cracked the mask on her face, most of 
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the yeast had flaked off and more had 
been washed away in tears. She was 
recognizable now. “Good God! Why 
were you not in one of the other boats? 
Now you'll have to go with rather a 
rough lot. However, I shall be in this 
one myself.” 

He established her in the stern as 
comfortably as might be. Half a dozen 
stewards, whose place was in this last 
boat, got in, too, and the remaining 
members of the crew, except for those 
who were to lower and jump. 

“What are we waiting for?” asked 
Christabel, shivering. 

“Stokers,” they told her, and in a 
moment the stokers—those who had 
been off duty—came stumbling obedi- 
ently to the deck.- Some of them seemed 
dazed, half asleep still. The boat was 
cast loose, the men pulled strongly, and 
they leaped away from the side of the 
Udalia. The waves down here 
seemed colossal, but the lifeboat rode 
them. Christabel found this a good 
moment to set her bottle adrift. 

It was like letting go the hand of a 
friend. The act, severing her from the 
dream of the past that had made the 
present seem the unreality, cost her her 
composure and courage, and she came 
to herself with a start, to discover that 
she was alone in a welter of black water 
lit lividly by crests of running foam, 
frighteningly high over the small boat. 
The wind shrieked overhead and the 
motion was quite different from that 
of the Udalia. Now again the lifeboat 
shipped water. Christabel held tight to 
the edge of her seat and to the arm of 
the sailor beside her. She locked her 
teeth and prayed that she might be en- 
abled to behave decently. She had a 


horrible impulse to scream, to fall on 
the floor, to hide her head, and not see 
this awful cosmic blackness. 
Some one else screamed suddenly, 
close to her, a terrible, aghast cry. 
“Oh! 
back!” 


Oh, my Gawd! We gotta go 
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The tried to silence him. 

“Cut it out! You'll scare the lady.” 

“Y’ don’t understand! I left my girl 
back there!” 

“Your girl’s all right,” the captain 
told him decisively. “The women and 
children all got off in the first two 
boats. She has as good a chance as you 
have or bet es 

“No! She wasn’t in no boat! I 
locked her up! Oh, Gawd, my little 
girl! She was locked up, in a closet— 
don’t you understand? She couldn’t 
get out. She’s there still. I gotta go 
back, sir. I gotta go back and get her.” 

“This is straight, is it? The girl was 
locked in somewhere? She’d scream, 
you know. It’s practically certain 
somebody let her out.” 

“There’s a damn sight better chance 
they didn’t. What’s one scream, All 
the other hens would be screaming, too. 
Sir, make them go back and leave me 
get her out. You wouldn’t leave a 
poor girl to drown, locked up all alone. 
For the love of Gawd, sir! Ain’t you 
got kids of your own? You'll take a 
chance for her, won’t you, you fellows? 
She ain’t only eighteen years old, and 
the best little thing. You wouldn’t 
leave her drown. Oh, for the love ss 

The captain hesitated. 

“You're asking more than you prob- 
ably realize, man,” he said. “We're 
away from the reef now, out of danger 
from the ship’s breaking up, which 
she’s liable to do any minute at all. 
Frankly, I hardly expected we'd get 
this last boat off. To go back now is 
to risk twenty-eight lives on a bare 
chance for one that may not be in dan- 
ger at all. Your daughter is a young 
girl, and we all feel for you and her, 
but we have a lady with us. I'll take 
the sense of the boat 4 

Most of the men wanted to go back. 
But Christabel’s self-control slipped, 
and her nerves got the upper hand. 

“Oh, don’t go back!” she begged hys- 
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terically. “Don’t let’s go into more 
danger. Isn’t this bad enough? I be- 
lieve that man’s crazy. I don’t believe 
he has a daughter. If he has, of course 
somebody let her out. People don’t 
lock up girls eighteen years old. He’s 
been drinking or something. Don’t 
pay any attention to him. I don’t think 
you have any right to put me in any 
more danger, just because this man’s 
gone mad!” 

The sober sense of the captain was 
on her side. Moreover, she was the 
daughter of the principal owner of the 
line. For the men, between a beautiful, 
cowering, pleading young lady, out of 
her head with fear before their eyes, 
and an unseen girl represented only by 
sooty unlovely Joe Dugan, Christabel 
inevitably won. Afterward many of 
the people in the boat revised their 
judgment. For the present Miss Greer 
had her way. 

“Then leave me get out and swim 
for it, you pack of cowards!” Dugan 
shouted. 

But they would not even let him do 
that. It would, of course, have been 
utterly hopeless. They held him in the 
boat, while he matundered about Sheila’s 
goodness and cursed Christabel and 
their cowardice by turns. 

Each stroke of the oars took them 
farther from the still brightly lit Udalia, 
abandoned on the wicked reef. 





CHAPTER V. 


To Sheila, in her narrow quarters, 
the shock of the Udalia’s rush upon the 
rock was very secondary to that of the 
afternoon when her father’s anger had 
descended on her. Violence was as new 
a thing to her as dirt, and as distaste- 
ful. While her spirit was rising to meet 
it, she found herself trapped in a dark, 
airless cramped place, so evil-smelling 
that it inevitably made her sick. She 
collapsed, too weak in her physical 
wretchedness to care any longer for 
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Christabel’s aloof radiance or her 
father’s unkindness, and when she was 
jolted out of a stupor between sleep 
and swooning, she only stirred, stared, 
and settled herself to lean against a new 
angle of wall and door. 

She woke again, hours later, with a 
dry mouth and a bad headache, and 
pulled herself to her feet as she remem- 
bered the ugly scene of yesterday. It 
was surely time now for her father to 
come and let her out. She seemed to 
have been in this horrible place for cen- 
turies. She began to knock on the 
panels and to call, softly, at first, and 
then louder as there was no response. 

She might have died there very 
miserably; indeed she escaped that fate 
by the tiniest and most fortuitous of 
chances. The cupboard door was 
strong enough to stand firm against any 
assaults of hers from inside, however 
frantic. But the bolt which fastened 
it was of the simplest form, having no 
protuberances for locking down in its 
groove, and the angle at which the 
Udalia canted was toward the hinges 
of the door. Accordingly, when Sheila 
rattled the knob and beat on the panels, 
the bolt slipped back by fractions of 
millimeters until it was clear of the 
lintel catches, and a last desperate fum- 
bling of the knob swung the door in a 
wide circling sweep from her surprised 
fingers to bang back against the wall. 

The light, tempered though it was 
down here, dazzled her, her breast lifted 
in an ecstacy of relief at the sweet 
air. She came out of the hateful 
closet, straightening her dress and hair 
with a wary glance around for her 
father or, worse, any stranger, to see 
the humiliation she had suffered. It 
was only when she had assured herself 
that there was no one near that the 
new stillness, the immobility of the 
slanting floor under her feet struck her. 

“Why, we must be there!” was her 
unalarmed conclusion, and she hurried 
up the ladders, eager for a sight of that 











South America of which she had so 
vague a mental picture. 

What she saw from the deck she 
gained was a wide circle of blue water, 
utterly empty, and curiously farther be- 
neath her than she was accustomed to 
see it. The tide was dead low now, and 
it had been high and piled higher by 
the wind when it had lifted the Udalia 
and impaled her on a spur of the reef. 
There was a tumble of weed-draped 
rock visible now beneath the ship, and 
great waves broke on it. 

Sheila was amazed, and with the 
swift impulse to volubility which the 
unusual supplies, she looked around for 
an ear to receive her surprise and her 
questionings. There was no one in 
sight. The deck, usually crowded on 
a fine morning, was entirely deserted. 

She ran down into the steerage din- 
ing room, then to her own stateroom, 
opening doors on every side, finally 
without the formality of knocking. 
There was no one, no one anywhere. 
She was quite alone on a transfixed 
ship that was lonely in an empty uni- 
verse. 

Yet she came up on deck again, for 
some relief lay in the sight of sun and 
sky, and she crouched against the rail 
to clasp her head and try to think sense 
into her monstrous, unimaginable sit- 
uation. 

How? Why? Where? 
worked her way to some ap- 
proximation of the truth, ignorant 
though she was of the sea and its ways. 


ea 
one 


She had been told the purpose of the 
and which she was 
customed to see swinging in rows on 


boats, these, ac- 


the upper deck, were gone, except for 
one which hung crushed over the 
Udalia’s side. 

Her father had forgotten her! A 


vave of hate shook her at that thought, 
until she remembered how very possible 


it was, in accident at sea, that he had 
drowned or 


been injured before he 
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could tell any one of her whereabouts, 
She struck an even balance regarding 
him, considering this. He had come 
back into her life less than a week be- 
fore, and he had won no love from her. 


‘She would not hate him, because he 


might be dead and not guilty on the 
blackest count, and she would not 
grieve for him, because he might be 
alive and guilty. She put him quite 
easily out of her thoughts. Her own 
situation was acute enough to need ail 
her attention. 

It did not occur to her to be uneasy 
about the stability of the Udalia. To 
the landlubber, size and magnificence 
are more reassuring than the seaworthy 
qualities, and Sheila would have antici- 
pated the disappearance of the convent 
buildings into the earth as readily: as 
the breaking up of the great liner. But 
it was quite evident that farther prog- 
ress toward South America was not to 
be expected at present. Sheila ex- 
plained the departure of the passengers 
and crew in boats by their natural 
eagerness to arrive somewhere. 

She surprised herself presently by 
feeling hungry, and went below to eat 
a meal from the basket she had brought 
with her. It was a large basket, but 
she had a sudden fright on looking into 
it. How long would those few pro- 
visions hold out? She ate less than she 
wanted, considering this, and felt 
dreadfully uneasy. What was to be- 
come of her? Suppose no one came to 
her! And absolutely 
alone, bearable enough by day, was go- 
ing to be a very different matter when 
night closed in, 

Late afternoon found her gazing out 
apprehensively over the calming water 
to the east, a shimmer of pale color 
under a vivid sky. Darkness was com- 
ing from that quarter, and the roar of 
the surf, though less loud than when 
the tide was high, had a mournful and 
disheartening note. And suddenly, to 
the utter unnerving of the lonely girl, 
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another sound, more plaintive, higher 
pitched, rose over the water noises. 

“Wa—hoo—oo! Hoo—oo—ooo!” 

Sheila’s own scream rang out on the 
heels of the eerie howl. For a few mo- 
ments she was the creature of panic 
and, if there had been anywhere to run, 
she would have run like a deer from 
that frightening and unexpected cry, 
which might be that of a banshee, a 
savage, or some unknown sea monster 
thirsty for her blood. 

The sound came again, and a note of 
familiarity in it brought her back to 
sanity. “Hoo—oooh!” It was the 
howl of a tied dog, and Sheila’s heart 
began to beat more normally. She 
listened with eagerness to it now and, 
dark though it was growing, her anx- 
iety now was to reach the author of 
that howl, not to escape from him, An- 
other living creature on the ship! She 
loved him already, and remembered to 
take a package of sandwiches in her ex- 
ploration toward the doleful sounds. 

Sheila had had little to do with dogs, 
but she was one of those few people 
who understand animals by instinct. 
The bull terrier’s greeting of her, after 
the long hours without food, exercise, 
or petting, was ecstatic. He jumped up 
on her, licked her face and hands, 
wagged his tail like mad, and would 
hardly pretermit his grateful gallantries 
long enough to eat the food he wanted 
badly. She hugged him, talked to him 
with hysterical relief at the ringing 
sound of her own voice, which had 
fallen thin and flat when she tried to 
talk to herself that afternoon. Here 
was a companion, a friend, a lover. 
The aspect of everything altered in the 
light of the dog’s presence. She slipped 
his leash, and he leaped ahead of her, 
with prancing and circling returns, to 
her berth in her own stateroom. 

In the morning he proved himself 
really serviceable. He had been exer- 
cised on the upper decks and, being 
sure enough now of his new friend to 
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leave her side momentarily, he headed 
for the part of the ship he knew. 
Sheila followed with a little diffidence, 
absurd enough. ‘This portion of the 
Udalia was for rich people, and she 
knew that she did not belong there, 
sut Jasper seemed very much at home 
indeed, and the feeling grew in her as 
she peered into cabins and cardrooms 
of unimagined luxury that, after all, 
this desertion had its compensating fea- 
tures. The ship seemed to belong to 
her. 

She penetrated a woman’s stateroom, 
saw the scattered brushes and open 
dressing cases and clothing on hooks, 
and reflected that these, too, were hers 
in the absence of any other claimants, 
The daring of the thought took her 
breath away. 

What she had at first regarded as a 
desperate plight was revealing itself in- 
stead as an incredible, unimaginable 
piece of good fortune. She explored 
dining room, pantries, and storerooms, 
and laughed at her own folly in hav- 
ing worried about food. She could live 
for years, and better than ever in her 
life before, on the foods in cold stor- 
age, the canned foods, the supplies of 


sugar and flour and coffee and tea. 
There was wine and fresh water in 
abundance beyond her _ conceivable 


needs and Jasper’s, and there were in- 
exhaustible stores of table and _ bed 
linen, so that she need never wash a 
napkin, as she joyously told the dog, 
yet might have a clean one for every 
meal! 

It was like coming into a million dol- 
lars, to realize the wealth of the ship, 
and that it was all hers. Sheila felt 
shaky and exalted; her head whirled 
and began and broke off a hundred dif- 
ferent calculations, seeing that every 


one showed her an extravagant surplus. 
She examined all the staterooms in a 
solemn endeavor to select the very nic- 
est for her own, and the very nicest, of 
course, was the one allotted formerly to 

















Christabel Greer. Sheila pounced with 
joy on the monogrammed toilet set, the 
gold-mesh hand bag with its useless 
money and its cards, engraved with the 
beautiful name. The name was on 
Jasper’s collar, too, and she had not 
forgotten that the beautiful lady who 
had noticed her had been called Chris- 
tabel by her companions. 

It seemed very daring indeed to lie 
down on Miss Christabel Greer’s ex- 
traordinarily comfortable bed, a piece 
of punishable presumption, if not an 
act approaching sacrilege. But no pun- 
ishment followed, and Sheila, of course, 
began soon to feel a familiarity which 
infused just enough contempt into her 
awe to produce a sense of ease. She 
examined and appropriated Christabel’s 


abandoned possessions, opened her 
steamer trunks, and tried on her 
clothes. They fitted her surprisingly 


well, being modern clothes on straight 
loose lines which fell as gracefully over 
Sheila’s smaller frame as they had on 
their owner’s. If the skirts were too 
-long for smartness, she was the last 
person to find it out. 

The magic of clothes is an old magic, 
potent from the beginnings of time and 
has only grown in strength since then. 
Sheila bathed herself—in cold water, 
but she did not know enough to com- 
plain of that—and dressed in the other 
girl’s woven silk and embroidered hand- 
kerchief linen. For shoes and slippers 
Sheila had to look in other staterooms, 
but it pleased a sentiment of worship in 
her to use Christabel’s things when it 
was possible, and she put on an ivory- 
colored tricolette which fell from the 
shoulders and was loosely girdled, and 
the very scarf she had seen floating 
from the divinity’s shoulders, and a 
platinum wrist watch and a pair of 
beautiful old bracelets, and an ame- 
thyst and platinum chain. 

Then she went into the ladies’ cabin 
and spent a happy afternoon in trying 
all the records on the victrola. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


As the days went on it came to be 
her great fear that she might be res- 
cued, 

The life she led on shipboard was an 
enchanted and enchanting one, without 
responsibilities, duties, or annoyances, 
full of delightful surprises and new ex- 
periences. It must be remembered 
that Sheila had been brought up out- 
side life, in the convent whose atmos- 
phere was spiritual, rather than material, 
as in the world. She had not, like most 
girls of her class, known crude substi- 
tutes for the distractions of Christabel 
Greer and her like; she had simply gone 
without amusements. She had not “shot 
the chutes” at Coney Island, visited pic- 
ture shows, except on rare occasions, 
or read Charles Garvice and Laura 
Jean Libbey for novelists, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox and Walt Mason for poets, or 
played and sung sheet music from the 
ten-cent store. 

She brought a virgin palate to all her 
new pleasures, a fresh and unvulgar- 
ized mind to what became for her an 
intellectual adventure. 

There were several volumes of poems 
in the staterooms she explored, modern 
verse for the most part, simple in lan- 
guage, so she was very seldom puzzled 
by difficult words or recondite allusions. 
Sheila read Masefield and Sassoon and 
Walter de la Mare and Louis Unter- 
myer and Sara Teasdale. She read 
with a strange stir of heart and soul, 
and the reading was an initiation. Of 
only less importance was the knowledge 
she gained of contemporary life from 
the novels which were not only in state- 
rooms, but in a great double bookcase 
in the ladies’ cabin. She read as a 
clever child who has just mastered the 
art of letters will sometimes read, with 
an insatiable eagerness, to the forget- 
ting of meals ard dresses and even Jas- 
per, who would press against her and 
whine vainly for attention. 
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Sheila would have read in the eve- 
ning too, had the lights not gone back 
on her. The immobile ship generated 
no electricity, and the stored power was 
before long exhausted. She had to lay 
aside her book when the sun sank and 
the shadows of the tropic night surged 
up from the east, but she was not the 
less happy as she watched the blazing 
stars and wove thought fantasies. 

She seemed to have left behind her, 
to have dropped and lost, the wistful, 
starved personality of Sheila Dugan. 
She-had become quite another person, 
an infinitely leisured luxurious person 
in a setting of beauty and an imperious 
relation to her sole companion. It 
was absurd to go on thinking of her- 
self as Sheila. She began, shyly at first, 
to pretend that her name was Christabel 
Greer, which was made easier by the 
fact that everything she wore or used 
was monogrammed with the initials 
C. G., and several books had the name 
written in full on the flyleaf, in a dash- 
ing and decorative hand. Sheila tried 
to teach herself to write like Christabel, 
and wrote over and over, with a gloat- 
ing enjoyment, as an--engaged girl 
writes the name that is to be hers, this 
one that she had adopted. 

Most of the poems were about love, 
and, without a single exception, all of 
the novels. Sheila, dreaming that she 
was Miss Greer, found herself impelled 
to infuse a love interest. There was 
only one man, of course, who was in 
any degree worthy of Christabel. 

In her own person Sheila had never 
presumed to think of Billy Doane as 
even a dream lover. But it was quite 
natural to picture him in love with the 
liberated creature she had become. And 
she constructed long love scenes be- 
tween them through the starlit eve- 
nings, supplying what he should say as 
well as what she would say, often ab- 
surdly enough; sometimes with so 
much passion borrowed from books 
that her cheeks flushed in the darkness. 





life. She needed all this space, this 
pause of nature around her, to adjust 
her thousand new impressions and as- 
similate what she was learning. There 
was always Jasper to recejve her run- 
ning commentary on what she read or 
discovered in her exploring trips about 
the ship, and not to irritate her by un- 
intelligent answers. 

“It seems to me so strange, Jasper, 
that there should be such different 
kinds of lives. Dancing and talking 
and dressing up for some, and playing 
games out of doors, and going to 
theaters in motor cars, and then other 
girls have to scrub and wash dishes, or 
stand up and sell things all day in 
stores. Do you think there’s any real 
difference between us that makes it 
right? Of course, I know what Sister 
Ignatia would say, ‘Pastors and mas- 
ters, and do your duty in that station of 
life.’ 

“Well now, honestly, could you tell 
to look at me—now that I have on these 
clothes—that I was the dish-washing 
kind? All those things it says in the 
books about the aristocratic ones might 
be said about me! My feet are arched 
and my ankles are pretty, and my hands 
are getting pretty, and there isn’t any- 
thing wrong with my nose or eyebrows 
or ears.” 

As she merged more and more into 
the fancied personality of Christabel, 
she stopped arguing this question, for- 
got that she had ever been Sheila, and 
uncertain of herself. Somewhere deep 
down, thrust out of consciousness, was 
of course the knowledge that it was all 
only make-believe. But she lived her 
part on the surface as an actress lives 
a role. 

Weeks passed. 

Sheila, in white organdie, hemmed 
back nearly to the waist, with the 
blue scarf over her shoulders and 
“Linda Condon” open on her knee, sat 
on the leeward deck, her hand on Jas- 


She did not feel any emptiness in her 
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per’s soft-furred, bony head. She was 
reading the incident of the permanent 
wave, and her interest was so great that 
she scarcely noticed how the dog pres- 
ently began to stir and growl deeply in 
his throat. 

Except at such times as these, when 
she was absorbed in a book, she did a 
patrol duty at brief intervals, looking 
for a ship with feelings the reverse of 
those which might have been expected 
of a wrecked and solitary girl. To-day 
she had forgotten the possibility she 
dreaded, and the cruising yacht sighted 
the Udalia, changed her course, and 
came up to reconnoiter, while Sheila 
turned pages with no thoughts save for 
her book. 

“Let’s board her!” suggested Billy 
Doane. 

Nothing is more delightful than 
yachting, but a chance to introduce va- 
riety into it by boarding a wreck or vis- 
iting an island or even disembarking on 
a reef is always welcomed. Lucas as- 
sented to the proposal with gloomy in- 
terest. Gloom was expected of Van, 
but he had not till now shown interest, 
and the sympathetic Billy hailed it as 
a sign of improvement. Every one 
knew that Van’s girl had turned him 
down. He was an uncommunicative 
person, and no further details were 
forthcoming. Even her name was not 
known to Lucas’ friends, though they 
were aware that she was a New York 
girl and—to the Southerners her origin 
carried the implication—brilliant, heart- 
less, and fast. Van came in for a lot 
of sympathy on the score of his broken 
heart. 

The girls wanted to board the ship, 
too, of course; but Mrs. Talmadge sus- 
tained the masculine judgment. It must 
first be ascertained that the wreck was 
safe. Only the two men put off in the 
little tender. 

They landed on an outcrop of the 
reef and tied their boat. Their voices 
as they did this reached Jasper’s keen 


ears, and he began the angry growling 
which Sheila did not notice. When 
Billy Doane, climbing with a beautiful 
light agility, found a foothold level 
with the Udalia’s deck and leaped 
aboard her, the dog sprang forward 
between the intruder and his mistress, 
all the hair along his back bristling, 
ready at a word to spring. 

The girl dropped her book, caught 
at his collar, and faced wonderingly 
the one man in the world whose ap- 
pearance did not shatter her dream. 

“W-who are you?” Billy gasped, and 
Sheila answered tranquilly, with no 
thought of deceit. 

“Christabel Greer.” 

She seemed so at home there in her 
dainty dress, with her piled cushions 
and open novel, that his eager ex- 
plorer’s mood dissolved into apology. 

“Do excuse me,” he said. “This is a 
wreck, isn’t it? It’s the Udalia, isn’t 
it? I suppose you’re staying here for 
a lark, or something? It must be safe 
if they let you do that. Only, where’s 
the rest of your party—where’s your 
boat? Please forgive my curiosity, but 
this seems a bit unusual.” 

“There isn’t any one here but me,” 
she said. ‘The others all went away.” 

“But, I say! D’you mean when she 
struck they left you?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt was an accident, of course.” But 
as she spoke the ugly realities of that 
accident lifted their heads in the back- 
ground of her mind and she shivered 
at the memory; the spell was abruptly 
broken. She was not Christabel, she 
was Sheila, once a servant in this man’s 
own house, less securely placed now 
and subject to the violence of a work- 
ing-class father. And she had told him 


that she was Christabel Greer! 

“Well, what do you know about that! 
Can you beat it?” he marveled naively, 
in the elegant language current in the 
sphere where Sheila knew she did not 
“Then you’ve been here ever 


belong. 








since—why that was ever so long ago! 
Why, they’ve had seaplanes out scout- 
ing—but they’d hardly see you unless 
you signaled or were on the top deck.” 

“I must have been below if they 
passed near here. The waves make so 
much noise. It breaks here nearly al- 
ways. To-day, of course, it’s very 
calm.” 

Lucas, half a dozen years older than 
Billy and never an athlete, was all this 
time struggling vainly to scale the rocks 
the younger man had climbed so easily. 

“Can’t you throw me a line!” he 
shouted now. 

“A fellow who came with me,” Billy 
said explanatorily. ‘My yacht’s right 
out there; you can’t see it from this 
side. We'll take you off, you know, 
Miss Greer. Take you anywhere you 
want to go. You must have had one 
terrible time. You certainly must be a 
sport to have come through it looking 
so unruffled. I’d better have him up, 
don’t you think? It’ll take two of us 
to help you down, and you'll have 
things you'll want to take.” 

His turning away to uncoil a sheet, 
make it fast, and encourage Lucas with 
suggestions as well as this material as- 
sistance, gave Sheila a chance to pull 
herself together, to realize that all her 
values had shifted again, and to recog- 
nize desperately that having declared 
herself to be Christabel Greer, she must 
go on bearing that name with all its 
implications, which to be sure existed 
only for herself. She couldn’t say, “I 
was lying,” or even, “joking. I’m not 
a lady. I was in the steerage, and if 
you come right down to it, these clothes 
I’m wearing aren’t mine—only I never 
thought of it like that. I felt as though 
they were mine because nobody else 
wanted them.” 

Consternation took her. She stared 
wildly at Doane’s back, wondering how 
she could meet his eyes, stammer out 
reasonable speech when he would turn 
back to her. As Christabel Greer she 
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had met him unembarrassed, but now 
she had dwindled to her proper self, 
and her hands twisted nervously and 
her face burned. 

He thought it quite natural that her 
terrible experience should leave her 
shaken and unnerved, and seeing that 
she seemed about to cry he spoke sooth- 
ingly. 

“You'll be on the yacht soon now, 
Miss Greer. There are women there, 
Mrs. Talmadge, a nice motherly person, 
she’ll look after you—and a couple of 
girls. You have had a tough time. 
Here’s my friend, Van _ Renssaeller 
Lucas. That makes two of us at your 
service |” 

“Miss ” Van paused suggestively. 

“Miss Christabel Greer. I always do 
bungle an introduction!” 

If Billy had introduced them clum- 
sily, neither Sheila nor Lucas _per- 
formed their parts much better. Sheila 
gulped, and moved her head with a 
nervous shying movement as the speak- 
ing of the false name seemed to fasten 
it more firmly upon her, and the man 
stared at her for several seconds be- 
fore he exclaimed in an odd strangled 
voice, “Miss Greer !” 

There was something hostile in his 
pronouncing of the name. He made an 
accusation of it. 

Doane was always happily oblivious 
of the subtle implications of manner. 
He had presented one of thé best to a 
startlingly pretty girl, and he assumed 
that she was sufficiently and he a great 
deal more than pleased. But the busi- 
ness of the moment was too pressing to 
give them time to express their pleas- 
ure. The girl had to be helped and 
comforted and fussed over, and her 
orders taken about her belongings. 

“Will you tell us just what things 
you want, Miss Greer—which state- 
room is yours? Probably you'd like to 
do some packing. We could take a 
couple of suit cases or so over with 
us now, and I’ll send a man for a 





























steamer trunk. I’m afraid we couldn’t 
do you any better than that. Space is 
limited on a yacht, you know.” 

“I'll go and pack,” said Sheila hast- 
ily, speaking for the first time since she 
had turned back from Christabel into 
herself. 

She cried instead, it? a sort of futile 
panic, when she was alone in the state- 
room, and then bathed her eyes and 
powdered the lids and at last, while the 
men waited en deck with the resigna- 
tion of their kind to long delays where 
the clothes of women are concerned, 
swept Christabel’s belongings together 
and crammed them without care into 
the smart suit case and bag, and one of 
the trunks that went under the bed. 

Then she stood a moment, clutching 
the nickel doorknob and looking back at 
the little luxurious room where she had 
spent such strangely happy weeks. 

She knew dimly, for the little contact 
with men had startled her back to reali- 
ties, that her rescue was a good thing, 
that the lonely easy life she had so 
loved must have turned by degrees, 
had it not been broken off, to horror— 
a prison, a weariness, with the menace 
always over it of storm and disaster 
and the loss of her one companion. But 
the tears stung her eyelids none the less 
as she realized that it was over. 

There was worse than that. She had 
committed herself to the playing of 
Christabel Greer’s part among strange 
ladies and gentlemen who would laugh 
at any mistakes she might make. That 
was a different thing from playing it 
for her. own amusement, secure from 
criticism! She shook in the unknown 
woman’s narrow white pumps as she 
thought of it. 

Then as she turned desperately to the 
door again her movement brought her 
face to face with a white figure in the 
glass and she fell back a step, measur- 
ing it with a new gleam in her eye. 

She had been thinking of herself 
again as Sheila Dugan, ill-dressed little 


scion of the working classes, and this 
reflection that was her own startled her 
as though she had never seen it before. 
She was looking at a beautifully turned- 
out girl, at a girl whose bare hands were 
like ivory, just touched with pink at the 
finger tips, whose hair was perfectly 
and becomingly arranged, her slim silk 
ankles perfectly modeled, her whole 
person finished, elegant, distinguished. 
At a girl—she dared to say it to herself 
now—who was beautiful. Sheila did 
not have the vocabulary to tell herself 
that she was vivid, exotic, exquisite, 
with her face of a delicate little Psyche 
made brilliant, made appealing and elo- 
quent and irresistible, by her Irish eyes. 
She contented herself with the word 
“beautiful,” breathlessly whispered. 

It was enough. The strength of it 
ran like wine along her veins and her 
fear left her. She still wished that she 
had not lied, but since the deception 
had been begun, scarcely through her 
fault, she found in herself, to her own 
surprise, the courage to carry it on. 

She was going to meet Mr. Doane, 
looking like this. For two years she 
had lived on the memory of her one 
funny little irregular meal with him. 
Now she was to have all her meals with 
him, for days, she hoped for many 
days. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It was all so much easier than a 
dreaming little Cinderella could ever 
have imagined that it would be. 

Sheila learned the amazing, simple 
secert of these upper-class people in the 
first hour of mixing with them, helped 
to it by her intensive, eager reading of 
the past weeks. She laughed when she 
arrived at it, with an infinite relief. 
The laughter was at herself. For here 
she had been bracing herself for a tre- 
mendous and incessant effort, and 
what was expected of her was merely 
that she should please herself in every- 
thing, wait passively in the face of 

















every exertion until a servant or a man 
could make it easy for her, show 
pleasure if she were gracious enough 
to feel it, and complain of anything she 
didn’t like in order that it might be al- 
tered to suit her. 

‘“Do tell me if you're perfectly 
comfy,” said the motherly Mrs. Tal- 
madge, installing her for tea in a cush- 
ioned chair on the after deck. ‘Won't 
you have another pillow? D’you like 
your tea strong?” 

And the two girls, her daughter, 
Mary, and Alberta Fordyce, were so 
voluble in their sympathy and curiosity 
that a few simple sentences were all 
that Sheila needed to utter. 

“No, I wasn’t lonely. You see 1] had 
my dog!” 

“Nor scared, for the same reason!” 

“Yes, he is a darling, isn’t he?” 

Jasper sat beside her, not to be 
tempted away by any one’s offer of 
cake, and his nearness was as comfort- 
ing now as it had been in the loneliness 
whose demons he had exorcised. His 
brown eyes worshiped her, and his ears 
were silky between her twisting fingers. 

“T should have been scared into 
spasms !” Mary Talmadge sol- 
emnly. She was one of those plain 
girls whom everybody likes, ceaselessly 
attentive “to the comfort of others, 
frankly offering herself, in her stupid- 
ity, her plainness, or, as now her cow- 
ardice for a foil to the opposite quali- 
ties of her friends. 

“Werent you bored enough to want 
to drown yourself?” asked Miss For- 
dyce, with a scornful smile for Mary’s 
confessed weakness. 

“Bored?” asked Sheila in bewilder- 
ment. In the convent there had been 
a Sister from Indiana, who used the 
word always in the sense of embarrass- 
ment. ‘Mother came in and questioned 
my class to-day. I was so bored I 
didn’t know } 


said 


what to do!” No other 
kind ‘of boredom was known to the girl 
by name. 
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“Bored? Why, no; there was no one 
on the boat but the dog!” 

They laughed at that, she couldn’t 
think why. 

“We'll do our best not to bore you,” 
Doane said, bringing her a second cup 
of tea. “I’d go mad with no company 
but my own, but of course it depends 
on who you are, doesn’t it? I wouldn’t 
be bored either, if I were all alone with 
some people!” 

He stayed near her, having antici- 
pated her need for more tea to that end. 
She seemed very wonderful to him, this 
seductively pretty, modish, self-suffi- 
cient girl whom he had so romantically 
discovered on a stranded wreck. She 
was so young, so slight, so unperturbed. 
He could not keep his eyes from her. 


“You must have worried awfully 
about your people,” he suggested. 


“Not being able to let them know you 
were all right. To say nothing of 
everybody on the boat. Whether they 
were drowned, I mean. Though I must 
say they didn’t deserve your worrying 
about them. How they came to go off 
and leave you, I can mot understand!” 

Sheila told a bit of the truth here. 

“T think I fainted I was 
not in my stateroom—and I 
fainted.” 

“But why didn’t they scour the ship 
until they found you? They had no 
business to put off without accounting 
for all the women at least!” 

“You'll have to ask somebody else 
that. But I suppose things are usually 
a good deal upset in a shipwreck.” 

Van Lucas had looked saturnine and 
said throughout the meal. Now 
he spoke abruptly. 

“It must be a great relief to you, 
Miss Greer, that we’re able to tell you 
every one else was saved. The news- 
paper reports distinctly had it that there 
was no loss of life at all!” 

“If they’re as accurate about the rest 
of the passenger list as about Miss 
Greer,” 
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that newspaper report particularly re- 
assuring.” 

“But, why, isn’t that funny!” ex- 
claimed Mary Talmadge. “The papers 
did say no one was missing, didn’t 
they ?” 

“It looks to me like a conspiracy 
among the boat people to protect them- 
selves,” Doane said. “But, naturally, 
Miss Greer’s people wouldn’t stand for 
that. The mistake must have been 
found out by now. Perhaps there was 
somebody else called Greer on board 
too, and they checked her up twice and 
made it come out even. But it wouldn’t 
take long to explode that. We've been 
cruising some little time, not seeing the 
papers regularly and when we did get 
hold of one, finding it a week old. By 
the way, we'll put in at the nearest port 
and send any telegrams you like. Then 
where would you like to be taken to 
meet your people? They must be wild 
about you by now!” 

“Yes, of course,” murmured Sheila, 
terribly taken aback by this new de- 
mand on her imagination and her 
powers of deception. “I—I don’t know 
just where we are. What place would 
be easiest to reach? And you, you’re 
going somewhere? I needn’t take you 
out of your way. Telegrams, of course, 
telegrams ia 

“We'll go anywhere you like, Miss 
Greer,” Billy assured her earnestly. 
“We're only knocking around for 
pleasure. When we’ve had enough of 
it we’re going back to Miami.” 

“That would suit me perfectly,” she 
said steadily. “I don’t think any one 
will meet me. They’re so far away, 
and all busy.” 

“Well, that will be very jolly for us.” 
Billy was a little at a loss, but deter- 
mined to show no surprise at the revela- 
tion of such indifference on the part of 
a girl’s family. “We can touch at 
Nassau late to-morrow afternoon to 
send the telegrams, and then if you're 





sure you don’t mind, go on with our 
cruise as planned.” 

The proposed arrangement suited 
Sheila perfectly she was in no hurry to 
get off those telegrams. 

There was no privacy in the little 


yacht, delightful and comfortable 
though its arrangements were. Sheila 
had to share the stateroom in which 
Miss Fordyce was already installed, 
and only when the gay evening was 
over and the two girls had gone to bed 
after a polite dispute over which should 
take the upper berth, and when AI- 
berta’s long going-to-bed toilet was ac- 
complished -and the light at last 
switched out, could Sheila collect her 
thoughts, take an account of her dan- 
gers, and make feverish plans for win- 
ning through them. 

There were those telegrams, first of 
all, that she would be expected to hand 
to Mr. Doane to-morrow for sending. 
She had to invent plausible names and 
addresses, without any knowledge of 
streets or localities beyond ,the very 
slightest acquaintance with New York. 
She solved this problem by placing her 
imaginary relatives in country estates 
with vaguely impressive names and not 
too exact locations, as “Rosemont 
Grange, Long Island,’ where she ad- 
dressed an aunt. And she knew that 
Fifth Avenue was right, so she selected 
it, lying awake_in her berth that night, 
for the home of Miss Christabel’s 
august parents themselves, whose cor- 
rect address, on the cards in the gold 
mesh bag, she was far from wishing to 
use. Unfortunately she marred her ef- 
fect by giving them a number that lies 
well above One hundred and twenty- 
fifth Street. 

Next there was the disembarkation, 
the moment distant a whole week at 
least, when the spell would be dissolved, 
her striking of twelve o’clock. Mr. 
Doane would want to take her to a 
hotel, whose rates she had no money to 
pay, or perhaps the Talmadges or Miss 
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Fordyce might invite her to their homes 
for a few days. Either alternative had 
its embarrassments. 

She was afraid, too, of that Mr. 
Lucas. His eyes were enigmatic when- 
ever he looked at her, and he had asked 
an embarrassing question or two that 
evening, to which she had stammered 
answers that she knew to be inadequate. 
But he had made great friends with 
Jasper who, she now remembered, had 
growled at Mr. Doane so that she had 
had to hold him; she didn’t remember 
any hostile demonstration when Mr. 
Lucas appeared ! 


Probably Sheila could not have car- 


ried out the deception she was invol- 
untarily committed to, if Billy Doane 
had not been a member of the party. 
Certainly that week would have been a 
time of miserable strain to her, a night- 
mare of embarrassments and fears and 
unrelaxed caution. But from the very 
start she had something to think about 
more engrossing than her own playing 
of Christabel’s rdle. 

Everybody liked Billy, who was un- 
failingly good-natured and generous 
and unselfish, rather put upon inevi- 
tably by his friends, but better appre- 
ciated upon the whole than most men. 
Girls made use of him and fun of him 
and, passing by the incomparable po- 
tential husband that he was, fell in love 
with moody neurotic men like Lucas, 
fitted by nature to make domestic life 
unbearable. Alberta Fordyce confided 
very early to Sheila that she found Van 
deeply interesting, the more so for his 
romantic heartbroken condition, of 
which every one knew. 

“Some wretched girl was engaged to 
him and then threw him down, and now 
he won’t look at any one else. No- 
body knows who she is. Some New 
York girl. Don’t you think that melan- 
choly air of his is perfectly fascinating ? 
I adore those heavy-lidded inscrutable 
dark eyes!” 

Miss Fordyce would have been sur- 
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prised to know that Lucas’ inscrutable 
eyes stirred nothing in Sheila but un- 
easiness and dislike, while the ingenu- 
ous blue gaze of Billy, that she would 
have thought incapable of moving the 
pulses of a baby, brought the other girl 
delicious confusion and forgetfulness 
of all the world besides. 

But Doane’s own state was obvious 
enough, within a day or two, to every 
one on the yacht. He followed his new 
guest about with the simplicity of an 
infatuated child, trailed her with his 
eyes when circumstances kept him from 
her side, and in the starlit evenings 
made a nest of cushions for her in the 
gently dipping bow and stretched him- 
self at her feet and talked. 

The dream closed again about Sheila 
at these times, whole and lit with 
brighter colors than she had been able 
to imagine. He told her, in that series 
of wonderful evenings, into which a 
young moon slipped presently, staying 
with them longer each night as though 
she too wished to hear what Billy had 
to tell, the whole saga of his life, remi- 
niscences of his boyhood and character 
sketches of the people who had sur- 
rounded it, and the story of his first 
love and of his experiences on the 
Rhine and his ambitions for the future 
and his views about love and social 
questions and life in general. 

Nothing was demanded of Sheila ex- 
cept that she should listen, and she lis- 
tened avidly, for what he was giving 
her was what she was thirsting to 
know. She wondered sometimes 
whether he did not think her very 
stupid for having so little to say her- 
self, but it was part of her charm for 
him, if she had known it, that she alone 
of beautiful girls heard so patiently his 
talk about himself. Mary Talmadge 
was willing to indulge him in this way, 
but really attractive girls, in Billy’s ex- 
perience, wanted attention concentrated 
upon themselves. It was intoxicating 


to have this peerless creature putting 











interested questions into his account of 
his loneliness in Germany. But he was 
revealing himself, not out of egotism 
conscious or unconscious, but on a deep 
instinct to make her know him as fully 
as might be in the short time they had 
together. At Miami she would either 
take a train for the North or resume 
her interrupted journey and either 
course would separate them inexorably. 
He was counting the hours of their 
week together almost as jealously as 
Sheila herself, although his ideas of its 
ending were not, like hers, all black. 

Brooding over these evenings, re- 
membering the things Billy had said 
and the tones of his voice as he said 
them and the lingering touch of his 
fingers as he made her comfortable 
with cushions and light wraps, Sheila 
lost all sense of the precarious in her 
position. The other people on the 
Bluebird receded for her, became shad- 
ows, for whom one summoned amiable 
smiles and perfunctory answers, but 
who didn’t in any essential way, mat- 
ter. Even Mr. Lucas didn’t matter. 
His peculiar way of eying her ceased 
to disquiet her, and when one after- 
noon, he found her alone on the after 
deck and sat down beside her with the 
clear intention of talking to her, she 
closed the book she had not been read- 
ing on a forefinger and turned him a 
tranquil face. 

Her tranquillity did not endure long. 

“It’s awfully good, but not quite good 
enough. I confess I’ve done a lot of 
wondering about you since_you came 
aboard. There’s always likely to be 
that little unforeseen circumstance, you 
know ~ 

“I don’t know,” interrupted Sheila, 
trembling a little, on her guard now and 
awake to the hostility under his bland 
manner. ‘“Unforeseen circumstance? | 





don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 
“You don’t? Really? Think. It’s 


quite an easy riddle. Myself, of course! 


The Little Clay Pot 


The world’s so little, you know, as peo- 
ple are always saying. What would 
really be surprising would be if among 
five people who go about a bit, there 
shouldn’t happen to be one who knew, 
say, a sixth person, not exactly obscure 
either. Did you know’—he spoke with 
sudden animation, as though to mark 
a complete change of subject—“that to 
impersonate somebody else is a crime, 
the sort of thing you can be sent to 
prison for?” 

Sheila parted her dry lips, and Mrs. 
Talmadge came out on the after deck. 

“It’s so quiet, we’re going to have 
our auction out here to-day,” she an- 
nounced affably. ‘Usually the cards 
blow about so. Won’t you two play? 
Oh, no, I keep forgetting that you don’t, 
Miss Greer. We'd love to teach you, 
you know!” 

It was indeed a surprising thing that 
a girl like Christabel Greer should 
never have learned to play bridge. 

To Sheila’s unspeakable relief, Mr. 
Lucas consented to cut in, and won a 
place at the table as Mrs. Talmadge’s 
partner, with Alberta and Billy playing 
against them. She could go to her 
stateroom to shake and shiver alone 
over the knowledge that he knew, and 
the threat in his last words. Prison! 
Did he mean to have her arrested then, 
when they reached Miami? Sheila 
twisted her fingers together and 
thought desperately, her eyes very wide 
on the closed door. She must get 
away, elude them, hide. She would 
never see Mr. Doane again. 

She had done nothing really wrong, 
had harmed nobody! It didn’t seem 
possible that a slip of the tongue could 
place her in such danger! 

There was no certainty that Mr. 
Lucas would not betray her at any mo- 
ment. It was only surprising that he 
had not done so before, had not done 
so at once. Perhaps he was telling 


them all now! From the instinct to get 
away from him she swung back in an 


















instant, at this thought, to the need of 
seeing him, making sure that he was 
not telling the others, telling Billy, 
about her. If she could see him alone 
again, she felt sure she could make 
some bargain with him, persuade him 
to tell nothing until the cruise was over. 
On her side she would agree to any- 
thing if he would do that much for 
her. 

She composed her face and went on 
deck again, hastily, to watch an inter- 
minable rubber of auction with feigned 
strained interest. She chose Miss For- 
dyce’s shoulder to look over, having 
Mrs. Talmadge on her left, because that 
brought -her opposite the two men 
whom she needed to have in presence 
for such different reasons. Even at 
this moment she found her eyes, after 
the quick scared look at Lucas’ “in- 
scrutable” countenance, reverting with 
an eagerness she forgot to disguise to 
silly’s face, marking lovingly the line 
of his eyebrows over the eyes dropped 
to his cards, his judicially pursed 
mouth, and his dear young gravity over 
the game he took so seriously. 

Alberta was a temperamental player, 
and Sheila herself, though she had but 
just grasped the rudiments of the game, 
marveled over the wildness of her bid- 
ding. Holding three hearts to the 
queen, and a couple of kings in the 
black suite and two small diamonds, 
and in the face of Doane’s refusal to 
encourage her, she bid two no trumps, 
three, and finally four. 

“But you couldn’t possibly have 
made all those, could you?” Sheila 
asked after the subsequent slaughter. 

“Oh, I admit it was unsound. But 

Billy might have held some good cards, 
and if he’d helped me out the least bit, 
it would have been better than what 
they could have done to us. This was 
all in the honor score, you see,” she 
ended airily. 

“Trouble with Bert is,” Billy re- 
marked, “that she’s too fond of poker 
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to be a good bridge player. ,Her idea 
is to take a nullo hand and bluff it to a 
fare-you-well, It can’t be done in this 
game.” 

“Poker’s the better one. You can 
apply poker principles to life, and 
they'll see.you through every time. 
What gets you further in real life than 
bluffing? No matter how weak your 
position is, if you’ve the nerve to pre- 
tend it’s strong and back your pretense 
to the last ditch, you’ll win every time. 
If you as 

“One spade,” interrupted Lucas, cut- 
ting into a lady’s conversation with the 
confidence of one obeying a higher than 
the social law—the law of games. 

Sheila leaned back against the deck 
rail and forgot the cards. Miss For- 
dyce’s recommendation of bluff was oc- 
cupying all her thoughts. 

“No matter how weak your position 
is, if you’ve the nerve to back it to the 
last ditch.” 

The words carried a challenge and a 
hope. She breathed deeply and 
clenched her slim fingers into a deter- 
mined fist. Why shouldn’t she, indeed, 
fight this dark, disagreeable man, assert 
to him calmly, and to the others if he 
accused her, that he was mistaken, that 
she was indeed Christabel Greer and 
that his acquaintance with another gir] 
of the same name proved nothing with 
regard to her? 

Trained to religious standards as she 
had been, Sheila had probably a 
stronger regard for truth than any of 
these people in whose company she 
found herself, but every moment that 
had passed after the first falsehood 
made it more impossible to confess the 
facts. She was literally too shy to ex- 
plain herself, she had no choice but to 
be Christabel, and she had told herself 
wistfully that she was doing harm to 
nobody but herself. She understood 
well enough by this time the bitter in- 
jury she had done to Sheila Dugan, 
who in all the days that stretched be- 
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fore her would never again know a life 
like this, and would never forget it, 
who above all could never forget Billy 
Doane, and never satisfy herself in the 
companionship of such men as she 
might expect to meet in her own per- 
son. 

Because she could not quite put out 
of mind the long pain to come, Sheila 
savored the more keenly the perfect 
present, and for the counted hours that 
remained to her she made herself ready 
to fight. She watched the bridge game 
through its second rubber, naturally 
enough won like the first by Mrs. Tal- 
madge and Lucas, and when the other 
women had gone down to dress and 
Billy moved his chair to her side with 
a cajoling, “You don’t need a whole 
hour, do you? Don’t go just yet!’’ she 
forced herself to smile a reluctant re- 
fusal to stay with him. 

“No, but there was something Mr. 
Lucas was telling me. I have to hear 
the end of it.” 

She hurried after the other man, who 
was pacing slowly forward along the 
narrow way which skirted the cabin. 
She caught him up in the bows, where 
the wind snatched the words from their 
lips and bore them seaward. No con- 
spirators could wish for a more effec- 
tive privacy than this bit of deck, six 
yards from an open porthole, neverthe- 
less provided. 

“We were interrupted just now,” 
Sheila began, “when you were saying 
something extraordinary. I’d be glad 
to have you say plainly what it was 
that you meant.” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
meant.” 

“T cannot imagine what you meant!” 

“If you really want it in words of 
one*syllable, then I have had the honor 
of being-acquainted with the real Miss 
Christabel Greer,” Lucas said harshly. 
“And consequently I recognize the 
counterfeit when I meet her. I ought 
to have told Doane myself that you 


were imposing on us. But I was so 
taken aback at first, and there were 
other reasons that: wouldn’t interest 
you, and I thought it fair to give you 
a chance to explain before I exposed 
you.” 

“Exposed me!” Sheila broke in with 
acted indignation in her laugh. “You 
can’t expose me. I suppose there may 
be twenty or thirty people called Chris- 
tabel Greer in the United States among 
over a hundred million! Why on earth 
you should think, just because you 
happen to have met some one of my 
name sa 

“Who sailed on the Udalia the tenth 
of November,” Lucas interrupted her 
in turn, “who was not reported miss- 
ing in the last newspaper accounts we 
had of the wreck, after all the boats 
were brought in—who used to wear a 
pair of old-fashioned gold bracelets 
with locks like those you have on, and 
T cannot mistake 64 

Sheila was white, but she kept her 
chin high and eyes unwavering on his, 
did not collapse until he dealt his body 
blow. 

“To whom / gave the bull terrier you 
brought on board!” 

“Jasper! You gave her Jasper?” 

The dog who had been her salvation 
on the Udalia was now her undoing. 
There might have been two Christa- 
bel Greers on a boat carrying several 
hundred passengers, and the same type 
of old-fashioned bracelet might be in 
possession of any number of girls, But 
there was no disputing about that dog. 
A dog, to people who understand dogs, 
is a person, in no way to be confounded 
with others, even of his breed and iden- 
tical markings. Van Lucas had known 
Jasper, and Jasper had known and rec- 
ognized Lucas. 

Sheila had bluffed till she could bluff 
no longer. In the final show-down, all 
the cards were in the hands of her op- 
ponent. She could only plead now. 

“T’ll go away as soon as we land. I'll 
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never try to see any of them again. 
‘But, oh, please, oh, please, Mr. Lucas, 
don’t tell them till after I’ve gone! I 
couldn’t stand it.” 

He was looking at her with the coun- 
tenance which Alberta had dubbed in- 
scrutable, as though he disliked her, as 
though she fascinated him, as though 
he knew his power and hesitated only 
over its use. He frightened her, and 
she remembered with a new vividness 
a sentence in their earlier interview. 

“You don’t mean—you wouldn't 
send me to prison?” 

He eyed her for a cruelly long inter- 
val without answering. 

“Do send me to prison!” she ex- 
claimed wildly. “Only don’t tell the 
people on the Bluebird! I'd rather be 
locked up years than have them know. 
I’d rather anything! Oh, haven’t you 
any heart at all? For the love of all 
the saints, tell me what you mean to 
do!” 

He was unhappy enough himself to 
find a real satisfaction in watching her 
distress. She might have taken any 
other name to his equally certain knowl- 
edge without arousing in him any wish 
for vengeance. But through her he 
had had to live with the name of his 
faithless beloved in his ears on every 
side, had been forced to pronounce it 
himself, and in so doing to set a con- 
stant draft playing under the coals of 
passion which he wanted to cool off. 
He prolonged her suspense ruthlessly. 
Even so old-fashioned parents uttered 
moral platitudes to their children be- 
fore the application of the rod. 

“You don’t seem to realize that it’s 
a criminal thing you’ve done. I have 
some respect for the law, if you haven't. 
The law takes this sort of thing very 
seriously. I don’t at all know that I 
have a right to condone it.” 

“TI only ask that you say nothing until 
we land—for twenty-four hours longer. 
Why, what harm am I doing anybody 
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at all? Afterward I’ll go right away. 
I promise. I meant to!” 


“And impersonate Miss Greer with 
another group of people, getting checks 
cashed perhaps, for anything I know!” 

She flung her hands wide in a 
despairing gesture. 

“I’m not like that! If I could make 
you understand, I was sort of trapped 
into saying I was she. I could never 
explain, not to you, thinking such 
things of me, but it wasn’t bad really. 
It was just bad luck. My conscience 
doesn’t hurt me a bit!” 

“T fancy it’s not very sensitive,” Van 
said dryly, “and the bad luck, I fancy, 
consisted in my being here. 

“Tell you what I'll do, Miss—what- 
ever your right name is. I won’t say 
anything, certainly till after the land- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“Oh!” Her eyes flashed an elo- 
quence of relief and gratitude which 
almost touched him. 

“After that I’ll use my judgment. 
I—the fact is, I don’t want a scandal, 
and to have Miss Greer’s name pub- 
lished wide and so forth, much more 
than you do. If they can go on for a 
little longer in their mistake and after- 
ward learn quietly that it wasn’t she 
that Billy’s been entertaining, that 
would be better and I should be satis- 
fied. But I shall keep an eye on you, 
young lady, after this party breaks up. 
Your actions strike me as being very 
markedly those of a crook. I’ll appoint 
myself your probation officer and ex- 
pect you to report to me!” 

Sheila didn’t trouble to understand 
or answer this. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” she 
breathed, and turned and left him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When Billy Doane watched Miss 
Greer go forward to stand in long 
eager talk with Lucas he felt a 
He 


paroxysm of undisguised jealousy. 
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had a conception of himself which co- 
incided nicely with Alberta Fordyce’s 
judgment of him; he had always been 
able, as he would have expressed it, to 
keep his end up with other fellows, he 
was a good mixer in almost any society, 
but he knew darned well there was 
nothing romantic about him, nothing 
calculated to appeal particularly to a 
girl, and here was Van, with that well- 
known aptitude of his for inspiring 
feminine interest, walking off under 
his very nose with the girl whom Billy, 
in his daring thoughts, already called 
his own. 

It was bitterly intolerable. Look 
how she was gazing up at him now, as 
though she was so thrilled by what he 
was going to say that she couldn’t wait 
for the syllables to drop from his lord- 
ship’s lips! 

Billy flung out of his chair and went 
moodily below. He had been in two 
minds all day, hesitating between the 
thing he wanted to do and the one that, 
he was aware, punctilio indicated. 
He'd no business to propose to a girl 
when she was his guest. It is a time- 
honored maxim, and he rather prided 
himself on his observance of unwritten 
social laws like these, disregarded by 
the careless modern youth. But if he 
let her go without having said anything, 
there would be the whole spell of the 
blue-water cruise gone for nothing, 
with its magic evenings of big soft stars 
and young moon and confidences. Miss 
Greer would go to a hotel, or possibly 
to stay with friends, for a few days be- 
fore leaving town, and a fine opportun- 
ity he would have to put his palpitant 
question, in the bustle of trunks and 
telegrams and people calling. The 


sight of Christabel. standing with Lucas 
pushed him savagely to the decision 
which his finer sense deprecated. 

It was Mrs. Talmadge’s finest qual- 
ity as a chaperon that sea air made 
her sleepy before nine o’clock each eve- 
ning. 


One rubber after dinner was all 
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that she was equal to, and with apolo- 
gies she went to bed early every night, 
maintaining the assumption that her 
extreme sleepiness was the exception 
instead of the rule. The bridge table 
was made up in her interest chiefly, and 
when she had gone the party usually 
adjourned to the deck where, since 
Sheila’s arrival, poor Mary Talmadge 
had a disconsolate time of it, and was 
forced by the general neglect to retire 
almost as early as her mother. 

Alberta captured Lucas as usual this 
last evening, and engaged him in a 
murmurous conversation, while Billy 
ensconced Sheila in their chosen cor- 
ner, on the sheltered side of the for- 
ward deck. He was drawing deep 
breaths of emotion as he drranged her 
pillows and she, watching his silhouette 
hungrily as he moved about her, was 
feeling had he known it even more than 
she? 

“Well, this is the last night,” he said 
inadequately when he could invent no 
more ministrations and had sat down as 
close to her as he considered permis- 
sible. 

“SO it is] 
agreed. 

For a while after the exchange of 
this overt acknowledgment of a fact 
that neither of them had lost sight of 
all day, they reclined quite silently, she 
forgetting the necessity of words, he 
trying desperately to find utterable ones 
in which to tell her that he loved her, 
and to demand to know whether she 
could ever love him. 

And all the while the question was 
being asked and answered, impalpably, 
by a hundred invisible little waves of 
emotion which agitated the air about 
them, charging it electrically, surging, 
calling, and responding. If either of 
them had moved so that even their fin- 
gers touched, the circuit must have been 
completed, the spark have leaped, and 
Sheila without words have come to his 
arms. The semitropic dusk was all 
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about them, the large stars blazed 
palely around a moon which shed a soft 
light, and the Bluebird went forward 
under sail, with no sounds but the light 
occasional clatter of the blocks and the 
wash of the calm water under the bow. 

A night for love. An opportunity 
which a lover would be a duffer to miss. 

Billy Doane, ignorant of the meaning 
of shyness in any other social relation, 
felt tongue-tied now. He was remind- 
ing himself, with amazement, that men 
ever found the fatuous confidence to 
propose, of all that is involved in the 
marriage agreement. Why should any 
fellow ever imagine that any girl would 
want to take him on in such a thor- 
oughgoing fashion as all that? She 
had to adopt him, practically, and agree 
to let him be the one she’d do every- 
thing with, not for a party or a season 
even, but for life! 

Side by side with this cold realization 
of the enormity of his demand, the ur- 
gency of his need persisted, forcing 
him at last to a difficult utterance. 

“Tt’s the last night,”’ he offered again. 
“You don’t know, Miss Greer, how 
sorry I am that all this ends to-mor- 
row.” 

“I’m sorry, too. It’s been lovely. 
You’re fond vf sailing, aren’t you?” 

“Oh, sailing !” 

“And it’s a pleasant party. 
body is so nice.” 

“T wouldn’t care if I never saw any 
of them again, except you. I—this 
cruise was making no such hit with me 
until you came along.” 


Every- 


He stopped, waiting for some en- 
couragement. It seemed to him, in the 
immensity of the meaning behind what 
he had said, that he had half achieved 
his proposal. Sheila, wary from care- 
ful mnovel-reading, knew that it 
amounted to no more than a common 
gambit in flirtation, and she responded 
only with a laugh which she meant to 
sound mocking, and which came out 
tremulous. 
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“Oh, what’s the use of talking in 


circles!” He sat up suddenly and 
leaned toward her. “You know what I 
mean. I love you. I love you, love 
you. You knew, didn’t you? You 
don’t know what these evenings have 
been to me, the days too, but the evg- 
nings, just with you alone, they’ve been 
heaven. Only they set me wanting so 
much more. Won’t you say something 
—d-darling? I know I oughtn’t to 
have said anything to-night. And I 
can't conceive any reason why you 
should like an ugly pup like me. But 
I do care for you so.” 

She had forgotten everything, was 
conscious now only of his pleading 
voice, with the ardent quick little note 
in it which shook her heart. Could she 
refuse Billy, her god, what he so begged 
for? Instinctively she was for giving 
it. She had parted her lips for the 
utterance of her surrender, when he 
added fatally: 

“Christabel ¥’ and chilled her blood 
to realization again. 

“May I say Christabel? I think it’s 
the most heavenly name. I keep saying 
it to myself over and over all the time!” 

Sheila swallowed hard on the words 
she must never say. 

“It’s no use, Mr. Doane.” She spoke 
abruptly, and with an effect of cruel 
snubbing. “I can’t marry you.” 

He received this in utter silence. The 
darkness could not. show her his hurt 
eyes, and she felt moved to repeat her- 
self, lest he should not have understood 
the finality of her refusal. 

“I suppose you were asking me to 
marry you. I—can’t. Never, never!” 

“T don’t know of any reason why you 
should,” he said bitterly. “I was an ass 
to think it possible. Why should any- 
body love me, I'd like to know? Well, 
shall we change the subject, or would 
you rather go below?” 

“You don’t really love me, you 
know,” she told him, accepting neither 
of his alternatives. “Why, think how 
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little you know me! It’s been just a 
week. You have”—she was exactly 
truthful here—‘‘you have all sorts of 
wrong ideas about me. You think I 
am quite different from what I really 
am.” 

“I know you’re perfect; that’s all I 
need to know.” 

“You know I have pretty clothes and 
good table manners. You don’t know, 
you don’t care, what I am. If you’d 
met me in different circumstances, you 
wouldn’t have looked twice at me. If 
I'd waited on you, brought your coffee, 
for instance ‘i 

“In one of those cute canteen uni- 
forms? You bet I’d have looked twice, 
just the same. Clothes? Of course 
your clothes are lovely. But you’d be 
beautiful in a gunny sack. You don’t 
need me to tell you that you’re perfectly 
beautiful. People must have been say- 
ing that to you with variations ever 
since you were born. I don’t love you 
just because you’re a dream to |gok at, 
though. I do know a lot about you. 
Your face and your sweet, sweet voice 
tell me things. Oh, well—— You 
don’t want to hear this kind of talk 
from me. You have no use for me, 
naturally enough!” 

“I—I do like you,” she could not re- 
frain from saying. 

“You do? Christabel—do you—on 
the level? Will you let me go on see- 
ing you, after to-morrow? Can I write 
to you? You know I’d hang on to you 
like grim death; I wouldn’t care how 
long I had to wait, if there was the 
faintest fraction of a chance for me 
in the end!” 

For a minute she considered telling 
him everything. One read in books 
about poor girls marrying millionaires. 
Perhaps he really would love her just 
the same, if he knew that she was 
Sheila Dugan and not Christabel Greer. 

It was the lurid new light thrown on 
her deception by Van Lucas in the 
afternoon which scared her back from 
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the frankness’ which would have made 
two people happy. She hadn’t only, she 
had learned, to confess that she was 
poor and not rich, a daughter of the 
working class and not born to the 
manner. She would have to own her- 
self a criminal, and to rouse in Billy, 
in Billy, the contempt and surprise with 
which Lucas, who knew, had looked 
upon her. 

The thing was not to be risked. At 
least she would keep the knowledge that 
he was thinking of her tenderly, would 
have her final memories of him un- 
spoiled, and his of her. 

“It wouldn’t be of any use, Mr. 
Doane,” she said with sorrowful firm- 
ness. “You'd much better just forget 
me. Quite soon, you'll see, there will 
be somebody else.” 

“There'll never be anybody else!” he 
declared truculently. “I think you 
might let me write to you at least. I 
suppose you think my letters would be 


a bore. You needn’t answer them, you 
know. Oh, well, I guess I have my 
answer. And I want to apologize for 


having extorted it here. I'll keep out 
of your way as much as possible to- 
morrow. After all, the agony won’t 
be very long. We ought to make Miami 
by about three o’clock.” 

She got up wearily. 

“I’m so sorry about everything! 
Well, good night.” 

“It will be a good night, won’t it? 
Christabel !” 

“Yes?” she uttered faintly. 

“If there’s no hope—if I’m never to 
see you again, nor bother you, won't 
you be a generous angel and let me 
kiss you, just once? For good-by? I 
oughtn’t to ask it, but—please!” 

She swayed blindly into his arms. 
For an unforgettable ten seconds his 
lips pressed hers and his embrace was 
tight around her. Somewhere some 
one was knocking wildly on a closed 
door, begging to be let in. Her heart 
or his heart—she wondered afterward 
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which it was whose beating was so loud 
in her ears. 
CHAPTER IX. 

Alberta was rubbing hair tonic into 
her scalp when Sheila came down, and 
inclined to be talkative until, tossing 
back the hair which had been a veil be- 
fore her eyes, she saw the other girl’s 
tormented, exalted face and was 
startled into silence. It was easy 
enough to guess what had happened. 
Doane’s state had been obvious to 
everybody, and Alberta concluded that 
Miss Greer was-a soft-hearted little 
thing who took refusing people too seri- 
ously. Some girls do. Miss Fordyce 
belonged to the majority who feel only 
complacence at a testimonial to their 
own charms. 

“Billy’ll get over it, you know,” she 
suggested, beginning to work cold 
cream into her face. 

“Oh!” said Sheila brokenly, denial 
and protest in her voice. 

Her going to bed was a far simpler 
process than her roommate’s, and she 
was already in one of Christabel’s 
pretty nightgowns, and braiding with 
feverish fingers the second of the ma- 
donna plaits which she pulled over each 
shoulder at night. She wanted only 
darkness now and silence. Alberta, a 
good-hearted girl on the whole, divined 
her feelings and respected them. 

“I’m nearly through my evening 
chorés,” she said. “There! I'll put out 
the light if you’re ready? Good night!” 

Sheila thought she should never sleep 
again. Her head was whirling, and she 
felt so presséd upon by insistent neces- 
sities for action, for decision, that it 
was hard to give any thought to be- 
cause her heart kept shouting to her 
that Billy loved her. 

She thought back to their first meet- 
ing when he had condescended to what 
she had then considered, in her igno- 
rance of calamitous possibilities, a 
catastrophe. If any one had told her 
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then that Mr. Doane, not two years 
later, would be begging her to marry 
him! She was frightened even now 
to realize that this was what he had 
actually done. Under a misapprehen- 
sion, of course. If he knew who she 
was, that she had actually for a few 
days been a servant in his mother’s 
house, he would withdraw his proposal 
quickly enough. There could be no 
doubt of this, now that the tender wor- 
shiping tones of his voice were no 
longer in her ears, flattering her to an 
absurd forgetfulness of their respective 
positions. 

Yet he loved her! Of the ended 
dream of her luxurious solitude on the 
Udalia, and the idyl of the Bluebird, 
there remained to Sheila that knowl- 
edge. It was all she was ever to have 
for the rest of her days. Perhaps in 
time she would get used to the amaze- 
ment of having been given so much. 

If it had been possible to get hold 
of hergown clothing again, it would 
have pleased the girl best to leave the 
yacht at Miami with nothing of Chris- 
tabel’s about her. But it couldn’t be, 
and since she had to take at least the 
things she would be wearing, there 
would be no harm, she decided, in con- 
sidering her own necessities a little 
further. Everything should be ac- 
counted for, and returned to its owner 
later. But it could not hurt Christabel 
if the money in her gold-mesh bag and 
her bracelets and brooches were not re- 
stored for a few weeks longer. A girl 
has to live; a girl in a strange city has 
to pay in advance for her living, while 
she hunts the job which eventually en- 
ables her to pay her debts. Mr. Lucas, 
no doubt, Sheila thought defiantly, 
would call her flatly a thief. She knew 
the honesty of her own intentions, and 
she was veering back, too, in reaction 
from his uncompromising judgment, to 
her first persuasion of a kind of in- 
herited property right in these deserted 
toys left like herself to chance. 
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Jasper was a harder problem. He 
would even have starved without her 
help, and Sheila felt passionately that 
he was hers. He must love her better 
than that other mistress who could for- 
get him in danger, and she longed to 
take him with her in her flight, but the 
difficulty of keeping a dog when you 
have no place to stay yourself daunted 
her. He had been Mr. Lucas’ dog 
first of all. Mr, Lucas would look 
after him. Her enemy would take the 
affection of the one creature whose love 
and trust in her could never be shat- 
tered by the truth! 

They were among the Keys all the 
next day, sighting the railway bridge 
from Key West. Sheila had put on the 
plainest costume in Christabel’s collec- 
tion, a dark tweed sports suit and smart 
felt hat. She had packed the few 
things she could not do without in a bag 
so small that she might hope to be al- 
lowed to carry it off the yacht herself, 
and it contained also the few articles on 
which she meant to raise what money 
she could not do without. Afterward 
she sat on deck with the others, agree- 
ing to all that was said of future meet- 
ings, of a visit to the Talmadges at 
their place in Coconut Grove. 

Billy, contrary to his former custom, 
sat down when his evident nervousness 
allowed him to sit at all, as far as pos- 
sible from Sheila. He said to Alberta 
and Mrs. Talmadge whatever he had to 
say, and when he looked at the girl it 
was stabbingly and briefly. Everybody 
was glad when the Bluebird docked at 
last. There was all the business of the 
landing to be gone through, and last 
moments in which people repeated the 
conventional amiabilities they had al- 
ready said. Sheila, strung and desper- 
ate, leaned against the rail with her bag 
clutched tightly in one hand, while the 
other ceaselessly fondled the head and 
shoulders of Jasper, who stood on his 
hind legs beside her and admired the 
water front of Miami. 
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It was time at last. 

As the little party moved toward the 
gangway, Sheila knotted the loop of 
Jasper’s leash around the railing and 
left the yacht in her turn, with no un- 
due hurry. Lucas loomed beside her, 
saying something about a taxi. Jasper 
uttered a despairing howl, and it was 
the man who turned. 

“He’s caught his leash somehow; he 
can’t follow!” Van exclaimed. “Hi!” 
he shouted to a sailor. “Loose the dog 
there!” ; 

Sheila touched Mary Talmadge on 
the arm. 

“Please give that to Mr. Lucas,” she 
instructed her breathlessly, and almost 
before the words had left her lips she 
had skirted the cluster of people on the 
pier, darted across the street, and 
dowbled a corner. She walked very 
fast, breaking almost into a run, turn- 
ing corner after corner. A crowded 
street car stopped opportunely as she 
started to cross a street, and flushed 
with luurry in the sultry afternoon, she 
pushed eagerly into it. Strange faces 
were all around her, and the car rocked 
on again. She was safe now from any 
danger of pursuit. 

It took almost as many minutes for 
Lucas to make the sailor understand 
him, to get the dog untied, and re- 
ceive his rapturous thanks and, taking 
the end of his leash, turn to look about 
for the girl on whom he meant to keep 
his eye. Instead of her there was Mary, 
wearing a puzzled expression and ex- 
tending an envelope. 

“IT don’t see Miss Greer!” she said. 
“She asked me to give you this and 
then she vanished. I thought Billy was 
going to take her to the hotel, but there 
he is over there, and I can’t see her 
anywhere!” 

Van opened his note. 


Mr. Lucas: None of them will ever see 
me any more. Will you look after Jasper? 
He was yours first, so you ought to be will- 
ing to be good to him, 
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You need not be afraid of my doing any- 
thing else bad. I shall never use her name 
again. Only my own. SHeira DucGan. 


“Does it explain where she’s gone?” 
Mary asked anxiously. 

“M’yes,” he said. 

A kiss is sometimes represented by a 
hopeless lover as a consolation prize 
which will gracefully round the episode, 
but it seldom proves an aid to resigna- 
tion. Billy had been in a fever since 
he had held and hugged the sweetness 
of the girl he loved and felt her lips, 
like flower petals under his ardent 
mouth. It was less than ever possible 
to imagine giving her up, acquiescing to 
a “no” for which she advanced no 
reason. 

He had avoided speaking to her in 
the presence of the others through a 
long day which offered no approach to 
a téte-d-téte, and he had been looking 
forward to the taxi drive from the pier. 
The others would have different des- 
tinations, and it would fall to him natu- 
rally to take her to her hotel. In the 
cab he would make it plain to Christa- 
bel that love like his couldn’t be set 
aside, that there was no sense in saying 
mo when one really liked a person a 
little bit, as had been evident when he 
kissed her and that, in short, she was 
to look on it as a settled thing that they 
were engaged. It seemed easy enough, 
planned like that in the night, and still 
quite feasible when considered in the 
morning. It was all these other people 
bothering about that constituted the 
difficulty. 

And the harassed Billy, marshaling 
his taxis for the thinning out of the 
crowd, turned hopefully to meet what 
he recognized for a cruel disappoint- 
ment, but did not yet know for the 
blank finis that it was. 

“Mrs. Talmadge, you and Mary take 
this cab, and Van, you'll take Bert 
home won’t you, and—where’s Miss 
Greer ?” 

“She’s gone already,” Mary said 
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tranquilly. “She left a note for Van. 
It seems rather funny, but I guess it’s 
all right.” 

Billy turned a suddenly haggard face 
on his friend. 

“Gone! Left a note for you!” 

“It’s quite all right,” Lucas repeated. 

“Gone where?” 

“Er—she didn’t say!” 


CHAPTER X. 


He had always thought himself a 
matter-of-fact sort of fellow, not ro- 
mantic, not, like Van Lucas, capable of 
submerging himself for months in By- 
ronic gloom because a girl threw him 
down. He had indeed pointed out to 
his friend the absurdity of getting so 
excited over one particular girl when 
the woods were full of them, but he 
laughed drearily now at the recollec- 
tion of the ineffective arguments he 
had thought consoling. 

He himself was in his turn going 
through all the torments which the 
poets—without the least exaggeration, 
he now saw, inadequately and weakly 
even—had described. He thought about 
Christabel night and day, wondered 
about her so intensely that even the 
sporting page of the newspaper could 
not hold his interest, saw likenesses to 
her in chance-glimpsed women in the 
street, and followed them for blocks to 
successive disappointments. 

It was not to be supposed that she 
had stayed in Miami. She had gone 
back, there could be little doubt, to New 
York, either abandoning her South 
American trip or waiting there for an- 
other sailing. Billy decided to go to 
New York too, and without very much 
delay he did so. 

He had clews to Miss Greer’s where- 
abouts in the addresses she had given 
him for her telegrams, carefully taken 
down from her lips in his notebook. He 
felt quite confident, leaving his train at 
the Pennsylvania Station one snowy Jan- 
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uary morning, of being able to find her. 
How she would receive him,was an- 
other matter. She had evidently meant 
to sever all connection between them, 
and never to see him again. Billy had 
extracted from Lucas the fact that her 
note told nothing of her whereabouts, 
but had learned nothing more from 
him, Van’s impulse to denounce the im- 
postor having given way on her disap- 
pearance to a preference for letting 
sleeping dogs lie. If he told now, Billy 
would ask why he had not told sooner, 
and there would be a great deal of talk 
about Christabels, real and spurious, 
and, on the whole, nothing to be gained. 

Billy was therefore left to speculate 
unassisted on the girl’s reason for the 
complete break she had made with him, 
and pleased himself by fancying that a 
real liking for himself might be at the 
root of it. Otherwise why should she 
deny him a conventional acquaintance- 
ship? Rather clearly her action indi- 
cated that she was afraid for her own 
peace of mind if she saw anything more 
of him at all. Possibly she was en- 
gaged to another man, and had an over- 
scrupulous horror of breaking her en- 
gagement. Well, he was the boy to 
talk her out of such nonsense. Some- 
thing had paralyzed his tongue on that 
unfortunate evening of his proposal. If 
he had taken a brace then, shown ardor 
and masterfulness, kissed her much 
earlier in the proceedings and not al- 
lowed her to get away from him and 
slip below as she had done, why, he’d 
have had an engagement ring on the 
girl’s finger by now! 

On the long train journey, watching 
the palms and orange groves and poin- 
ciana trees give place to the more staid 
vegetation of the Carolinas, and the 
ranging colors of deciduous trees 
through all the stages of fall turning, 
until bare branches were black against 
gray skies and white fields, and the 
mauve in the depths of winter woods 
the one color note in a bleak world, 
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Doane had passed most of his time in 
mapping out his next encounter with 
Christabel Greer, planning what he 
would say and what she would say until 
he felt that the outcome was no longer 
in doubt. There was something almost 
jaunty in his attitude as, on the after- 
noon of his arrival in New York, he 
verified the Fifth Avenue address she 
had given him and confided it to the 
driver of a taxi. 

Billy saw that there had been some 
mistake before the cab stopped. It was 
not possible to imagine the exquisite 
Christabel he knew at home in this 
street, and a grotesque note was im- 
parted to his search for her here by a 
sprinkle of colored people along the 
sidewalks, which presently, as he 
passed One Hundred and Thirtieth 
Street became a stream and later a 
flood. He had no need to leave the 
taxi and scan the names on the mail 
boxes of the apartment house before 
which he stopped to assure himself that 
no one of the name of Greer was living 
here. 

He had copied down the number 
wrongly, of course. Happily it mat- 
tered little, as there were other ad- 
dresses. That place on Long Island 
was the nearest. 

It scarcely needs stating that Sheila’s 
invented address for Uncle George 
baffled search. Billy Doane lost all his 
jauntiness in the next few days. It 
became too evident for doubting that 
none of the addresses in the notebook 
were genuine, and his thoughts of the 
girl who had given them took a morose 
tinge. What possible object could she 
have had for trying to deceive him, as 
early in the game as that first day when 
he had sent her telegrams? She could 
hardly have foreseen then that he was 
going to fall in love with her and make 
a nuisance of himself. 

He could. not help remembering 
something Lucas had said about her not 
being what she professed to be. 





Good-natured Mrs. Talmadge had 
joined him in defense of the beautiful 
stranger. 

“She’s perfectly charming. She 
seems different because she’s been much 
better brought up than most girls, that’s 
all! We're not used to that sort of 
thing nowadays. She’s been brought 
up in a convent, I should say, not al- 
lowed to go everywhere and do and say 
everything. Imagine what her people 
must be going through !” 

Van hadn’t said any more, though his 
manner had irritatingly suggested that 
he could if he would. 

“Mystery stories,” Billy said to him- 
self as he turned away from the last 
delusive address which doggedly he had 
investigated in its turn, “are very good 
reading, but it’s not so gay living them. 
Curse it all, that girl is my girl, and I 
want everything about her in the day- 
light! She might be in the power of a 
gang of anarchists or thieves or some- 
thing. She might have told me about 
it. I’d have seen her through, what- 
ever it was!” 

Indeed such wild speculations were 
necessary to explain the ease of Chris- 
tabel Greer, as the facts in Doane’s pos- 
session offered it. And there was 
nothing else for the duped lover to do 
but speculate, for he had run his few 
poor clews to earth. He moved dis- 
consolately through the weeks and 
months, developing, by one of fate’s 
ironies, a new attraction for girls who 
didn’t attract him, in his moody indif- 
ference, his abstraction, his resem- 
blance, in short, to Van Lucas in similar 
but less cruel circumstances. 

He went about because 
nothing much else to do. 

And one day in the early spring he 
rested after a tennis set at the Roland 
Park Country Club, and heard the girl 
who had been his partner say to the 
man who had played against them: 

“You know Christabel Greer, don’t 
you” 
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Billy sat up, suddenly rigid. 

“Did you know she and her mother 
are going to spend April and May at 
their Green Spring Valley place? Oh, 
do you know her too, Mr. Doane? Yes, 
she hasn’t gotten over that terrible ex- 
perience of hers last fall, yet; you re- 
member, when the Udalia was 
wrecked.” 

He must be asleep and dreaming. It 
couldn’t be that chance was giving her 
back to him so easily, so naturally as 
this. He spoke with difficulty, seeing 
that there was danger of the conversa- 
tion turning to a comparison of ship- 
wreck experiences in general. 

“I’ve met a Miss Greer. It must be 
the same, because she was on that ship. 
Do you know when she’ll be down? 
I'd like to look her up.”, 

“They’re coming next week. She’s 
been going out very little all winter, and 
of course she’s supposed to be coming 
here to rest. But really! Why, it was 
six months ago! She ought to be get- 
ting over it by now. I should call, 
certainly.” 

Certainly Billy called. His name 
meant nothing to Christabel. But she 
happened to be giving tea that after- 
noon to a number of young neighbors, 
and he was shown in with the rest. 
She supposed she had met him some- 
where, and greeted him charmingly. 

It was a new experience for her to 
see a man’s face fall as Billy’s did in 
the very sunshine of her second-best 
smile. 

He dropped into a chair beside the 
girl he had met at the Country Club 
and stirred his tea helplessly. 

“That’s a funny thing! Did you say 
she was wrecked on the Udalia?” 

“Oh, poor Christabel; yes, indeed! 
She had a terrible time. She won’t 
talk about it. Really, you know, you 
can see traces of it in her face. She’s 


a raving beauty still, of course, but 
don’t you think she has a harassed sort 
of look, something about the eyes now? 
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ever. It makes her look older than she 
is.” 

Billy looked, seeing as he had not 
in that moment’s startled perception 
that she was not the girl he had ex- 
pected to find. He admitted her beauty, 
her long cool whiteness and her regular 
profile and her hair as yellow and 
chiseled as well-pulled molasses taffy. 
He had given his heart to another type 
of girl, and his admiration of Miss 
Greer was without warmth. But he 
felt a strong desire to talk to her, to 
see a great deal of her, because in her 
was perhaps the key to the mystery of 
her namesake. 

He pushed his opportunities accord- 
ingly at the Country Club and elsewhere, 
but she was too pretty and popular to 
be left alone with him for any appre- 
ciable length of time. He could not 
start questioning her about what meant 
so much to him during a dance, for he 
found that he no sooner started to talk 
about it than she stopped dancing, but 
he progressed to a point where he might 
telephone her for permission to call, 
and beg that there might be no one else 
about at the time. 

Miss Greer’s voice came to him gayly 
over the wires in answer, and he 
though when she received him, in hy- 
drangea-colored organdie, that she was 
looking lovelier than he had yet seen 
her. That shadow of uncertainty, of 
apprehension, was gone from her face, 
and her walk was buoyant as she led 
him out to a haunt of hers in the garden 
where other visitors would not inter- 
rupt them. 

“You’re looking awfully well this 
afternoon,” he told her. “You look as 
though you’d had good news from 
home !” 

“It’s such a beautiful day,” she ex- 
plained inadequately, for though the 
day was fine it was no finer than most 
days of a Maryland spring. And she 
smiled to herself, as at a secret joke. 
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They sat down side by side on a rus- 
tic bench which had achieved the al- 
most impossible by being comfortable, 
and Billy lit a cigarette with some trepi- 
dation in his manner, while Christabel 
waited tranquilly for the proposal 
which she could only suppose that all ° 
this was leading up to. He had not 
got far enough in his preliminaries to 
undeceive her when their green seclu- 
sion was broken in on, not by visitors, 
but by a man who appeared to be a 
gardener, a big man with a lowering 
dark face. 

“I gotta have a word with you, 
miss!” he announced, stalking toward 
them. “You can send the gentleman 
away.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind!” de- 
clared Christabel, with an equanimity 
which seemed to surprise the intruder. 
“T have nothing to say to you any more, 
Dugan. I suppose Robbins told you 
you were discharged ?” 

“Discharged, is it! Discharged!” 
The man’s chest heaved and he spoke 
insolently. “Yes, he told me, and I 
come straight to you. Have you forgot 
our other talks, and our arrangement? 
You’d rather have me go to the news- 
papers with the story, than come across 
with the little money and leave me keep 
the soft job?” 

“This is awfully annoying,” said 
Miss Greer petulantly. “You don’t 
want to hear this squabble with a dis- 
charged servant, Mr. Doane, but I’m 
afraid—do go away, Dugan! Don’t 
you understand that I discharged you 
because I’m not afraid of you? I let 
you stay on, I paid you money, because 
I was afraid, but this morning I had 
news that puts it out of your power to 
annoy me. I see no reason for thrash- 
ing it all out now. Go to the news- 
papers and see what happens next!” 

“Yes, go along, man!” Billy said, 
standing up, as ugan made no move 
to obey. “You're decorated with the 
Order of the Can, you’ve been paid, 














now cut along. Do you want me to 
push you?” 

He still stood, his arms akimbo and 
his unabashed stare on Christabel’s 
face. 

“Oh, I'll go!” he said. “But I’ll say 
my say first, Mr. What’s-your-name. 
I’d like to know what you think of a 
lady acting like her. I’d like her to 
know, too, to give her an idea what 
everybody will think of her after I give 
my story to the paper, my true story of 
the wreck of the Udalia.” 

If Doane had wanted to get rid of 
the man before he had no such wish 
any longer. He listened eagerly, with 
difficulty maintaining an incredulous, 
disapproving air, while Dugan said his 
say. 

“She’s a rich girl; she’s the daughter 
of the man that near owns the line, 
and of course they all done what she 
said. What'd they care about my poor 
girl shut up down below, and nobody to 
let her out? I was poundin’ my ear 
when they pulled and pitched me into 
the damn boat, and no sooner did I 
cotton to what was up than I begged 
and pleaded with them to go back. 
And they’d have done it, they was all 
willing, but she here wouldn’t have it. 
Oh, they’ll make some lovely headlines 
out of that story! ‘Millionairess dooms 
poor girl rather than face slight risk!’ 
‘Cowardice of Miss Greer forces men 
to desert stoker’s daughter!’ That’ll 
read well; that'll make you feel proud 
to have your friends read it about you 
in the evenin’ paper! I should think.” 

“Mr. Doane!” Christabel was trem- 
bling under the savagery of the attack, 
but her voice was silvery and steady. 
“You know better than to believe this 
lunatic’s ravings, I’m sure. I knew at 
the time there was no girl—why, every 
one got off, there was no panic, nothing 
but coolness and presence of mind! If 
there had been a girl, of course she’d 
have been in one of the boats. I think 
now that when Dugan has been drink- 
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ing he imagines he has this daughter. 
But because there seemed just a possi- 
bility his story was true, I have paid 
him, and I gave him this job. Oh, I 
know it was weak! I’ve been abso- 
lutely miserable over the whole thing. 
And only this morning’—her voice 
mounted to ring out triumphantly— 
“this morning I had a telegram from 
the wreckers who’ve just reached the 
ship. They’ve only reconnoitered it 
from seaplanes before, and seeing it 
was quite stable—isn’t that curious, 
when you remember how we all piled 
off of it?—they’ve waited all this time 
for the proper machinery to work her 
off. To think I might have sent some- 
body months and months ago to find 
out, and saved myself all this! 

“Of course I was right all along; 
of course there was no girl! The men 
have been all over the ship, and there’s 
no trace of a girl! 

“And that, Joseph Dugan, is why 
you'll get no more money from me, 
and why you are discharged. I’m 
ashamed of myself for letting you 
blackmail me, but thank Heaven, I’ve 
nothing else to be ashamed of! I was 
right, right all along!’ 

“It’s a lie—it’s a capitalistic lie 
Dugan shouted. “She was too 

“You can’t talk to Miss Greer like 
that, you know,” Billy was constrained 
to say, and he rose and took Dugan’s 
arm. ‘“Let’s move over here a little 
way and talk it out. Your story inter- 
ests me strangely. 

“On the level, it does!” he repeated 
with a change of intonation that caused 
the other man to fall into step beside 
him, offering no more resistance. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Van Lucas stayed on in Miami, 
where he had real estate and construc- 
tive building interests. He knew noth- 


ing of a certain bottle now washing 
about among all the other bottles in the 
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Gulf of Mexico, and he made it his 
object to forget his heart’s yearnings in 
business. He had discovered boating 
to be the worst possible form of dis- 
traction, its long hours of idleness giv- 
ing a man over as prey to memory and 
imagination. 

Jasper, the dog which had been 
Christabel’s, he made no move to re- 
turn. He had been fond of the dog in 
puppyhood, having taught him man- 
ners, and he regarded him with an 
added affection now that he had known 
the girl’s caresses. The man and the 
dog took long walks together in the cool 
of the evening after the long hot day. 
People spoke harshly of Van because 
he took that beast about with him 
everywhere—the dog owner is not pop- 
ular in Florida—but he was indifferent 
to criticism, 

He was visited occasionally by un- 
easy thoughts about the spurious Chris- 
tabel Greer, that dainty, puzzling, peril- 
ously pretty child who had disappeared 
as disconcertingly as she had presented 
herself. He asked himself sometimes 
whether he, who alone of the party on 
the Bluebird knew that she was not the 
rich and protected girl she appeared, 
had not had another responsibility 
toward her than tlie one he had claimed 
of making sure that she did not repeat 
her impersonation to the defrauding of 
society. He ought quite certainly to 
have consulted Mrs. Talmadge about 
her. In the hope of rectifying his neg- 
lect he hunted for her a little, desul- 
torily, under the name she had signed 
to her note, but not immediately dis- 
covering her, he soon gave up the effort. 
It was too late now, he decided, for 
anything but regret. 

Meanwhile Sheila had, without too 
much trouble, found a position in a 
shop by the simple means of studying 
and answering the advertisements in 
the newspapers. She seemed to herself 
now to be living the life of a third girl, 
different again from the violently con- 
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trasted personalities of Sheila of the 
convent and Christabel of the Bluebird. 
This last avatar was set in a little world 
of mirrors and soft velvet carpets and 
hats like exotic flowers, each perched 
on its rigid iron stem, painted pearl 
gray. She tried the hats on a succes- 
sion of deeply interested and eclecti- 
cally minded ladies, and lived in fear 
of Alberta Fordyce or one of the Tal- 
madges entering the shop. Madame 
Henriette approved her deeply, and 
paid her twenty dollars a week. 

But though she had been lucky in 
finding work, she had been in Miami 
ten days before the preliminaries were 
completed and her work begun, and 
that had been on Friday, so that she 
drew only two days’ pay the first Sat- 
urday night, and another week had to 
run before she received her envelope 
with a ten-dollar bill and two fives in- 
side it. Before she came into posses- 
sion of this large sum she had had to 
board and lodge herself for more than 
a fortnight in a city where living is not 
notably cheap, and Madame’s assistants 
had to wear black silk blouses and 
skirts of black sports satin, which had 
to be bought and paid for. Altogether 
the twenty-seven dollars that Miss 
Greer’s handbag had happened to con- 
tain had been early spent, and the bag 
itself, as well as the heavy, old-gold 
bracelets had had to be deposited with 
a pawnbroker to see the girl through 
till her first pay day. She obtained on 
the things, purposely, only the money 
she actually needed. She did not wish 
to make redeeming them too difficult. 

It was uphill work, however, to save, 
out of twenty dollars a week, even 
thirty dollars, the sum borrowed on the 
pawned articles, and twenty-seven with 
odd change, to replace the cash. The 
clothing she had taken with her from 
the yacht, Sheila meant to have laun- 
dered and cleaned before returning, 
and she had given it, as a matter of 
fact, very little wear. It was neces- 









sary for her to save altogether about 
sixty-five dollars, and she starved her- 
self to do it. She achieved it in the 
course of some twenty weeks. 

There was no difficulty about where 
to send Christabel’s property, since the 
hand bag had contained visiting cards. 
Sheila assembled all that she had taken 
with her at last, made it into as neat 
a sizable parcel as might be, and di- 
rected it with the sense of a heavy 
weight off her heart. 

She mailed it on her way to work 
next morning. Later in the day she re- 
ceived some parting directions about a 
hat from a customer who held the door 
of the shop open while she delivered 
them. Sheila stood, quite visible from 
the street, uttering, “Yes, madame,” at 
intervals, and Van Lucas walked past 
outside. He did not see her, nor she 
him, but a little dog who trotted behind, 
picking up his daily bouquet of inter- 
esting smells, caught something impal- 
pable which electrified him, looked up 
to recognize his lost and best-loved mis- 
tress, and with a wild woof of joy 
hurled himself past the pompous ma- 
tron and leaped on her in obstreperous 
rapture. 

“What is this? What is this!” 

Madame Henriette hurried forward 
with soothing and sympathy for the 
customer, and a horrified shooing out 
for the dog. 

“That nasty beast has. been jumping 
all over you!” Madame exclaimed to 
Sheila when the lady had gone. “Go 
right home, and take a bath and change 
your clothes. Don’t you know all dogs 
are covered with fleas down here? I 
can’t have my customers exposed to 
such things. No, I shan’t expect you 
back to-day; you’d hardly have time 
to make it. Ugh! He acted as if he 
knew you!” 

Sheila pinned on her hat, thrust at 
her at arms’ length by one of the other 
girls, and sidled reluctantly out into the 
street. She was afraid, with reason, 
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that Jasper’s presence 
Lucas’, and of course the dog was 
waiting for her, disregarding a per- 
emptory whistle from ahead. 

“Oh, go on, can’t you, boy?” 
stamped her foot at him. 

Lucas, turning back after the recal- 
citrant animal, found him fawning at 
the girl’s feet, and recognized her with 
eager surprise. 

“Miss Dugan! This is luck. 
wondered what became of you. 
did you run away like that?” 

She avoided looking at him, 

“T didn’t want to see any of you 
again !” 

“I'll walk along with you and have a 
little talk. Or would you rather have 
—er—a sundae?” 

“I don’t want anything, thanks.” 

But he walked on beside her, though 
she had given no encouragement. 

“Tt’s no wonder you greet me like 
this. I made myself, I suppose, un- 
necessarily disagreeable on the boat. 
After all, there was no harm done, I 
heard lately through Billy Doane, by 
the way, that the real Miss Greer is 
quite well. He’s seeing a good deal of 
her.” 

Sheila’s heart sank, as though on 
hearing the confirmation of a disaster 
previously rumored. She had always 
known that Christabel Greer was the 
proper mate for Mr. Doane. No man 
could meet the perfect creature with- 
out coming under her spell, and Sheila 
herself kept a grudging worship for 
that girl from a five minutes’ humble 
survey, and the garnering of a silvery 
compliment. By now he had probably 
forgotten that he had even known any 
one else called Christabel. 

“Are they going to be married?” she 
asked with difficulty. 

Lucas felt a sort of rage at hearing 
his own secret fear put into words. 
His ex-fiancée, though she had written 
a certain letter committed to a certain 
bottle, had of course been able to write 
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\ no similar letter in cold blood, though 
the services of the post office depart- 
ment were at hand to take it to its des- 
tination. There had been no advance 
from her, and to Lucas, who half the 
time knew himself unfit for human so- 
ciety, the cheerful Billy seemed ad- 
mirably calculated to cut him out. He 
found some satisfaction in retorting 
now to Sheila’s question. 

“Oh, very likely!” 

They walked on in silence until he 
remembered that he had a responsibility 
toward this girl, and began speaking 
again abruptly. 

“You're getting along all right? You 
have a good position? I think you 
ought to get in touch again with Mrs. 
Talmadge. I know she does a lot of 
charity work. She and Mary dote on 
fallen girls, that sort of thing. You're 
a bit of a mystery, you know, but if 
there’s anything I can do to help you 
run straight ‘a 

“Mr. Lucas!” Sheila was trembling 
with anger as she interrupted him. “I 
am straight. I never meant to run any 
other way. Do you think it will help 
me to have you dog me about and insult 
me?” 

“I said nothing insulting. I asked 
some perfectly legitimate questions.” 

“The answers to them can’t concern 
you in any way; you’ve no right to ask 
them. Please leave me alone. Please 
walk in some other direction !” 

“My good girl ‘ 

“Do you want me to speak to a po- 
liceman?” she flashed. 

“Policeman? That is good!” All 
the latent antagonism between these 
two was flaming up again, but now 
Sheila felt secure enough to lose her 
temper openly, and the provocation of 
that cost Lucas his. 

“Why, you wretched littlh—adven- 
turess; what do you mean by taking 
that tone with me? I know rather too 
much about you for that! Come now,” 
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he added peremptorily, “I want an ac- 
count of yourself!” 

“I’m working,” said Sheila in a 
strangled voice. “I’m using my own 
name; I’m boarding at an address the 
Y. W. C. A, gave me. Is that enough 
for you?” 

“Not quite. What about Miss 
Greer’s belongings that you walked off 
with? Those bracelets I recognized, 
for instance.” 

He had not thought of it before, but 
it struck Van now that those bracelets, 
if he could get hoid of them, would 
form an excellent excuse for reopening 
communications with Christabel. Jas- 
per would have made a fair one, but 
the dog had been his own gift, for- 
gotten by her in an emergency, and he 
felt a delicacy about assuming that she 
wanted him again. One might safely 
assume that the bracelets were heir- 
looms. 

“T sent them back to her,” said Sheila 
unexpectedly. 

“Really! Do you expect me to be- 
lieve that ?” 

“Tt’s true.” 

There was the sound of truth in her 
voice, but Lucas was too prejudiced to 
hear it. Part of his disbelief was prob- 
ably due to a subconscious wish that 
she might be lying, so that his brilliant 
scheme might be carried through and 
he deserve well of Christabel by re- 
covering her property; but what he 
thought he knew of Sheila was not cal- 
culated to inspire much confidence, and 
his certainty now that she had sold or 
pawned the bracelets, if she did not 
have them in possession, was whole- 
hearted. 

“Look here, Miss Dugan,” he said 
quickly. “You and I are going to talk 
this thing over. You’re very young. 
I’ve dealt gently with you all along be- 
cause of that chiefly. But I’m not go- 
ing to let you get away with Miss 
Greer’s property. You may have all 
sorts of things of hers that I don’t 
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know about, very likely you looted her 
stateroom thoroughly while you were 
about it, but I do know about the brace- 
lets, and I am going home with you 
now and you are going to hand them 
over to me. I will see that they reach 
Miss Greer.” 

There were tears of helpless anger in 
Sheila’s long-lashed eyes. She knew 
three men, her father who had ill- 
treated and deserted her, Lucas who 
insulted and threatened her, and Billy 
Doane, who was going to marry Miss 
Christabel. Life for a girl, it appeared, 
was a succession of battles varied by 
something even worse of which she had 
had a horrifying glimpse or two in 
looking for work. If a fifty-four dol- 
lar boat trip had not separated her 
from Brooklyn, she would have gone 
back to the convent and asked refuge 
from the world of men forever. 

“You can’t do that, Mr. Lucas. I’ve 
told you that I sent them back!” 

“Oh, so you did. That’s a point that 
can be verified, you know; did you 
think of that? I can telegraph to Miss 
Greer and have an answer in a few 
hours.” 

“But I only sent them to-day.” 

He broke in with jeering disagree- 
able laughter. If there had been any 
doubt in him of Sheila’s untruth, it was 
dispelled now. 

“Yes, put it as late as possible. You 
would only have sent them to-day! 
Now, my good girl, we'll have no more 
nonsense. If you’ve pawned the things, 
you can give me the ticket. If you’ve 
sold them, I tell you flat I’ll have you 
arrested. Lead on, now, to wherever 
it is you’re living!” 

“You might search my room, you'd 
find nothing.” 

She walked on mechanically, casting 
about for an escape from this perse- 
cution, while Jasper circled back to her 
from time to time and leaped on her 
with glad barks. His importunate, in- 
convenient affection made the tears 


prick under her hot eyelids; he had 
got her into a peck of trouble, but she 
could not hate him for it. She stooped 
to fondle his head absently, while she 
desperately pondered her case. 

What would her landlady think if 
she took a man upstairs? During her 
brief term of service Sheila had heard 
stories of lost jewels, of unjust sus- 
picions, and she knew that the indignity 
of having her boxes searched may be 
part of a poor girl’s lot. With a new 
spirit born not more of her period of 
splendor than of the recent weeks of 
self-respecting independence, she re- 
sented the threat of such a thing now. 
Moreover, since the carefulest search 
would show no vestige of Christabel’s 
property in her possession, to permit it 
would be only to confirm him in his be- 
lief that the things had been sold. 

Outside her boarding house she 
turned at bay. 

“Look here, Mr. Lucas. This is 
where I live, but you can’t come up! 
In the commonest fairness you must 
wait till there’s been time for Miss 
Greer to get the package I tell you I 
sent! How long would that be? Four 
days? A week?” 

“A package could take a week.. And 
what would you be doing, while I os 

“T shall be living here,” Sheila broke 
in fiercely, “working at Madame Hen- 
riette’s. If Miss Greer doesn’t receive 
her property—but she will—come back 
here, come with a warrant, come with 
a policeman! But till I’m proved a 
thief, don’t think you can treat me like 
one!” 

She stooped to Jasper for a farewell 
pat, and entered the house, closing the 
door smartly behind her. 





There exists in most men, among 
more amiable qualities, an instinctive 
willingness to do justice upon the 
guilty. It does not depend on a sense 
of sinlessness in the judge, and it may 
be exacerbated by discontent with his 
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personal fate. Ruthless magistrates 
would show perhaps a high percentage 
of chronic indigestion. Van Lucas had 
a satisfactory digestive apparatus, but 
a heart bitter with frustrated emotions. 

With righteous zeal he went from 
Sheila’s door to a detective agency, de- 
scribed the girl in detail, and stipu- 
lated that she was to be shadowed in 
her incomings and outgoings, and any 
movement of hers outside of her pre- 
scribed orbit was to be reported to him. 
Then he went home to wait impatiently 
for the expiration of a week. After 
all he would look rather foolish if he 
actually had the girl arrested, and be- 
fore she could be brought to trial it 
developed that she had been speaking 
the truth. He was profoundly con- 
vinced that she had not, but it was as 
well to take every possibility into ac- 
count. 

He could estimate the period of time 
required to convey a package from 
Miami to New York, but every possi- 
bility affecting Christabel’s receipt of 
her lost valuables, neither he nor Sheila 
had considered. 

The package had been addressed to 
the house in the East Sixties, in New 
York, forwarded to the Green Spring 
Valley address according to directions, 
rescinded later in the same day, and in 
fact traveled down to Maryland just as 
Christabel was traveling up to town. 
Any woman may change her plans sud- 
denly, any woman, released from a 
dread which has paralyzed her activi- 
ties for months, may get a sudden wish 
to shop, to see a new play or so, and 
go to a dance or two where she will 
meet all her friends. If the trip is to 
be for a few days only, she may have 
her letters sent on to her, but packages 
will usually be allowed to wait her re- 
turn. 

All of which explains the telegram 
which Lucas, exactly a week later, 
read with a grim satisfaction. 

He himself had wired: 


Have you received parcel containing brace- 
lets, mesh bag left on Udalia? Reason for 
asking. Please reply at once. Writing. 


Hers said: 


Nothing received here. Curious. Await 
letter. Most anxious recover bracelets. 


CHAPTER XII. , 


It was hot, hot as it can be in Miami 
in April, and Sheila came home from 
her day’s work to take a cold bath and 
slip into a cotton kimono and very little 
more. Having thrown herself on her 
bed, she had at once to get up wearily 
to answer a knock on her door. 

“Dey’s two gemmun _ downstaihs, 
miss,” said the colored girl when she 
had opened it. “Dey wants to come up 
heah. Dey doan’ want you should come 
down, I don’ know what Mis’ Robin- 
son gone say.” 

“Tell them in ten minutes,” said 
Sheila crisply. She dressed in even 
less time, though between anger and 
consternation her heart was pounding 
and her fingers were all thumbs. 

The neat, poor little room had almost 
nothing in it, a cupboard with three or 
four garments on hangers, a bureau 
whose tidy drawers showed all their se- 
crets at a glance. It would not take 
long for Lucas to carry out his threat, 
Sheila thought, with a panic glance at 
what lay beyond. But Miss Greer must 
by now have got her property! Per- 
haps he had only come to assure her 
that his suspicions were ended. No. 
He would not then insist on coming up. 
Something had gone wrong somewhere, 
a wrecked mail train, a dishonest post- 
man, She had, of course, not even in- 
sured the package. 

There was another knock, and she let 
the men in, with hot wide eyes and a 
proud little bow for sole greeting. 

Behind them up the stairs puffed 
Mrs. Alida Robinson, her landlady. 

“Now, what’s all this, Miss Dugan? 
I don’t like this!” 
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Neither did Sheila, and she moved 
gratefully out into the hall for the shel- 
ter of the woman’s massive presence. 

“This gentleman thinks I have 
things here that don’t belong to me. 
He’s wrong, he won’t find anything, 
but——”’ 

The other man, the individual in 
plain clothes who had accompanied 
Lucas, was searching the room 
methodically, pulling the bed to pieces 
and looking not only in drawers, but 
behind them. He made a longer job of 
it than Sheila would have thought pos- 
sible. Meantime Lucas looked on with 
folded arms and a face set to the carry- 
ing out of what he would have de- 
scribed as a disagreeable duty, and did 
not find so. The landlady, far too in- 
terested to leave, had ranged herself 
after a moment’s hesitation on her 
boarder’s side, and addressed encourag- 
ing remarks to her, ending with 
“dearie.” Sheila stood in the hall just 
outside her door, her hands clenched 
behind her on the baluster. She was 
trembling, very slightly, but from head 
to foot. 

The words came at last, as she had 
known they must. 

“Nothing here, sir. 

“Then she’s sold them, and I'll ask 
you to put her under arrest.” 

But before she could do more than 
shrink and control her shrinking, be- 
fore the burly, flat-footed man could 
move toward her, or Mrs. Robinson find 
her breath for voluble denunciation, 
Delia on the stairs created a diversion. 

“Dey’s two mo’ gemmun to see Miss 
Dugan!” 

And behind her came the second pair, 
one of them seeing no sense in waiting 
formally downstairs for his daughter, 
the other following furtively to the 
stair’s foot, not meaning to go up, until 
the outbreak of voice above brought 
him on the run, three steps at a time. 

“Sheila, me girl, I thought you was 
dead!’ Joe Dugan shouted. 
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She looked at her father unseeingly, 


and something about her abashed him _ 


so that instead of folding her in his 
arms as he had meant to do, he fell 
back. 

“The Sisters told us you was here. 
He knew you was alive, and I knew 
who you'd write to if you was alive. 
So we found you easy, and we come 
right away.” 

“Well, you came at a bad time for a 
family reunion,” the plain-clothes man 
broke in. “I’m here to arrest this girl 
for stealing property belonging to Miss 
Christabel Greer. On complaint of this 
gentleman here. You can come along 
and offer bail if you want to!” 

“I wouldn’t have your heart for all 
your money!” Mrs, Robinson informed 
Lucas. 

“Arrest my girl, will you? Who says 
that?” Dugan growled. 

“Yes, who? What is all this, any- 
how?” 

At Billy’s voice Sheila jumped, 
looked about her like a trapped animal, 
and seeing no avenue of escape stood 
still again. Only her face, which had 
been very pale, became, through stages 
of pink, a glowing red. 

He stopped in front of her for a mo- 
ment, but she would not meet his eyes 
and he turned to the two men in the 
doorway. 

“Somebody’s pulling a mighty bad 
bloomer here,” he began slowly, and 
then his eyes jumped to Lucas’s face. 
“Van! What the Perhaps you'll 
kindly explain this!” 

Lucas, absolutely correct in the ful- 
filment of his duty as a citizen though 
he knew himself to be, felt a shade of 
discomfort under the steady eyes of his 
friend, blue lightnings around a pin 
point of pupil. 

“This girl isn’t what you think her, 
Doane. Her name isn’t Greer at all.” 

“That’s not news to me. Something 
was said about an arrest. That’s what 
I'd like to have you elucidate, please.” 
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“I’m coming to that,” said Lucas, a 
little rattled. ‘She left the boat with 
things that didn’t belong to her. She 
won’t give them up, and they’re not 
hers. She’s being arrested on my 
charge.” 

He took a step backward as he ended, 
but the precaution, it appeared, was 
not required. Billy was breathing 
heavily, but that was all. When he 
spoke his voice was well under con- 
trol. 

“Well, as you are withdrawing your 
charge, perhaps you and this bull you’ve 
brought here will kindly get out.” 

“But r 

“Man, I shall kill you if I hit you. 
You want to watch your step. That 
girl never did anything wrong! If 
there’s an appearance against her, 
there’s also a perfectly good explana- 
tion that you’ve missed seeing because 
you’re an ass, and——” 

Sheila spoke. 

“I did have the things. I sent them 
back to Miss Greer.” 

“There!” Bill turned triumphantly 
on the others. “You hear what she 
says. She had them, but she sent them 
back. Naturally, that’s what she would 
do. That’s simple, isn’t it?” 

“Sent them a week ago, she says, and 
they haven’t been received! You can’t 
interfere with the processes of the law 
like this, Doane, just because you hap- 
pen to know the—the accused person!” 

“Oh, yes, I can!” 

And indeed it appeared that he could. 
They measured eyes for a few seconds 
longer, and then Lucas with a shrug 
picked up his hat. 

“Don’t make the arrest to-day then, 
Carlson. I'll get a bit more evidence, 
and nobody need imagine this thing is 
going to end here!” 

He walked out and downstairs, fol- 
lowed by the detective, glared at as he 
passed by Mrs. Robinson and the col- 
ored maid, cursed by Dugan. 

Sheila still clutched the balusters, a 
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pitiful, gallant little figure drawn up 
very straight, looking at nobody. 

“Can't we go inside now?” Billy 
asked. 

She started again at his voice, but 
moved obediently into her desecrated 
room, and he and her father followed 
her, closing the door on the curiosity 
of the women left outside. 

“Haven't. you anything to say to 
me?” Doane asked, as she sat down still 
in silence by the window, and looked at 
her hands in her lap. 

She flashed him a quick look. 

“Thank you!” she said fervently, and 
a moment later added deliberately, 
“sir!” 

“Oh, my God!” said Billy desper- 
ately. 

“It’s the truth you have now,” she 
cried, her tongue suddenly loosed. “I’m 
a working girl; you see my father. 
I’ve been a servant, and to be what I 
am now is a step up for me! I don’t 
need to tell you that I’m not a thief. 
But you might have believed it, be- 
cause I have been a liar.” 

“Sheila, for—for Heaven’s sake! 
Look here, Mr. Dugan, won’t you go 
and take a walk around the block? I 
can’t talk to her under your nose.” 

Dugan knew what Billy wanted to 
say, and he rose with an indulgent 
wink, in spite of the girl’s frightened, 
“Father! Don’t go!” 

She started up, but there was only 
Doane now in the room. 

“Didn’t I tell you on the boat that 
nothing on earth could stop me loving 
you and wanting to marry you? Who 
did you ever hear of except George 
Washington that never told a lie? 
What do you think I care about your 
name not being Christabel Greer? I 
know what your name is, and I know 
what it’s going to be!” 

The battle with Lucas had braced 
Billy’s nerves, and having said this - 
much he took her masterfully into his 
arms and kissed her. 
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He knew. He still loved her. It 





was probably a dream, but 
“What a wonderful dream!” she 
sighed. 


At his rooms Lucas found a second 
telegram waiting him, and tearing it 
open hastily, he read: 

Package just received. Followed me 


around. Overjoyed. Waiting letter. 
CHRISTABEL GREER. 


He worshiped justice, and he turned 
to the telephone to make amends hon- 
orable, but Sheila’s landlady was not 
in the telephone book. He decided to 
go in person in a taxi. 

That taxi was never taken. Step- 
ping out into the hall, Van all but col- 
lided with a sailor who nursed a bottle 
tenderly in his arms, and said: 

“Is your name Lucas? I gotta letter 
here addressed to you.” 














HEADLIGHTS ON A COUNTRY ROAD 


At the wheel of speeding motor, when it’s nighttime in the country, 
How I love to watch the headlights as they stream along the road. 
Moths keep fluttering and flitting and against the wind-shield hitting, 
Drawn as if by force magnetic, from their leafy, night abode. 


And a turtle, hard and solid, dignified and staid and stolid, 
Crossing slowly at his leisure, feels the headlight’s sudden glare, 
But his gait he ne’er increases, and lest he be crushed to pieces, 
I must turn the wheel quite sharply and avoid him with all care. 


Then the rabbits, fat and furry, all leap sidewise in a hurry 
To avoid the sudden brightness which they cannot understand. 
When across my path they’re dashing, I can see their white tails flashing, 
As they bound into the bushes with what speed they can command. 


But the sight I see most often is a man and maid together, 
With their arms around each other, strolling down the path of light. 
As I pass them and the darkness closes down I wonder whether 
They have even seen or heard me passing by them in the night. 
ANNE JELLETTE. 



















By Charles Hanson Towne 
Author of “The Old Crowd,” 
“The Feathered Nest,” etc. 


WENT to school with Desborough 
Millbank. Only, at that sadly 
distant period, he bore the unro- 
mantic name of Harry Peaks. But the 
change in his name was not his only 
metamorphosis. He went through as- 
tounding transitions, and at one time it 
looked as if he might go over the crest 
of life to the pit of disaster. Some 
kindly god must have saved him, and 
he went on and on—farther, finally, 
than I could follow him. But listen: 


The boys used to make fun of him 
at school—he was so inordinately vain 
and good looking. His curly mop of 
blond hair got on their nerves, and his 
expressive dark eyes, shaded by lashes 
which a girl would have envied, had, 
even then, a melancholy look wholly out 
of keeping with the boy’s years. He 
seemed to brood on far-off things; but 
now, as I think of him, I imagine he 
was posing every minute. At recess he 
would stand aloof from us, and look at 
the sky. Rarely did he join in our 
rough-and-tumble games. He _ was 
afraid of disarranging his hair, “Micky” 
Donnelly said; and perhaps he was not 
so wrong as it would seem. 

I never knew a more immaculate 
youth than Millbank—Peaks, then. He 
had learned to manicure his own nails, 
and it was his passion to have no stain 
or blemish on his fingers. His hands 
and his hair were his two most cher- 
ished physical possessions. A girl could 
not have cared more definitely about her 
curls and fingers. We sensed something 
strange in Harry Peaks; we could not 
say, of course, what it was, for youth 


is inarticulate; but healthy youngsters 
like ourselves were swiftly intuitive. It 


was not that Peaks was a “sissy.” But 
he wasn’t a good fellow. He was 
“teacher’s pet,” and the girls liked him. 
That was enough for us. 

I lost track of him when we got out 
of school; and I, like many another, 
drifted to New York, and I got into 
the insurance business, as I considered 
that the easiest way to make a good 
living. I had gone to a little Middle 
West college; but Peaks aimed higher, 
and I heard of him at Yale, where he 
was always mentioned in the college 
plays. After several hits, he had offers 
to go into vaudeville, all of which, need- 
less to say, he spurned. He had no in- 
tention of becoming a _ professional 
actor; and it would have killed his re- 
spectable old mother, whom he adored, 
if Harry had gone on the stage. He 
was her only child, and she pampered 
and petted him to a sickening degree. 
She made a hot-house plant of him, an 
exotic blossom; and he became too ex- 
quisite, too refined. She encouraged 
him in all his delicate ways, shielded 
him, and craved the beauty of life for 
him. He was too good for this world, 
she thought; and she told him so. 

“You must not go into sordid busi- 
ness, Harry,” she was said to have mur- 
mured to him repeatedly. “The stage 
I could never tolerate, you know. 
Therefore, what is left? Let us think 
it over. There is plenty of time.” 

She it was who made the decision— 
she wished to save him from all the 
worry she could. In Harry was ar in- 
stinctive passion to create loveliness, 
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and he liked nothing better than to come 
into a room, glance about him, and 
«change the arrangement of the furni- 
ture. By merely touching a curtain he 
caused its contours to take on new 
beauty, and by moving a vase three 
inches he made a corner look entirely 
different. He had a wonderful color 
sense, and he frequently told women 
what shade they should wear. He was 
mad about jade and onyx and pearls; he 
loved old silver and books in limp leather 
bindings—he never cared for their con- 
tents—and without study he had picked 
up a tremendous knowledge of period 
furniture and could rattle off glibly, to 
the amazement of adoring women, a list 
of the pieces they should get to make 
their drawing-rooms wonderful. 

“Harry, you must take up interior 
decorating,” his mother told him. And 
he did. He always followed her dic- 
tates. “You have a native taste for it.” 

So he, too, drifted to New York, and 
opened a small shop just east of the 
Avenue, where rococo designs and a 
smart window display soon established 
him, at the age of twenty-four, in a 
fairly lucrative business. His mother 
was in and out continually, her silver 
hair lending a note of distinction to the 
place. Standing against a crimson cur- 
tain which separated the shop proper 
from the little office where Harry 
vaguely checked accounts, her trans- 
parent profile looked like a medallion; 
and frequently Harry would pose her 
thus, and urge clients to note the effect. 

“Isn’t mother too wonderful?” he 
would say, in an ecstasy. “Wonderful” 
was his favorite word. 

He made a little money, but very lit- 
tle. He was too artistic to be sensible 
about the payment of his bills; and his 
patrons “did” him. The inevitable 
crash seemed about to occur, when Wil- 
frid Mester loomed upon the scene. 
Mester, as every one remembers, was 
the manager who did away with canvas 
doors on the stage, and installed prac- 
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tical ones which clicked and really 
locked and unlocked. He visited Har- 
ry’s shop one afternoon, and was struck 
by the variety of stuff he carried, and 
told him he was just the man he was 
looking for to assist him in a new pro- 
duction, a smart society play in which 
Evelyn Marcy was to be starred. 

Harry leaped at the chance. To be 
taken up by the great Mester! He saw 
opulence staring him in the face. He 
had “arrived” as a decorator; and how 
he would love his intimacy with the 
theater, always his real love. Surely 
his mother could not object to this con- 
tact. But, being a dutiful son, he talked 
things over with her. She gave way to 
his importunities, for she was shrewd 
enough to see how the primrose path 
would open to Harry, and what won- 
derful opportunities for advertising the 
scheme possessed. 

“You shall do it, my son,” she said. 

He worked with Mester for six 
months, and when the curtain went up 
on the first night in New York, the 
critics talked more of the lavish sets 
than they did of Evelyn Marcy. The 
decorator’s name had not been men- 
tioned in the program, and Mester was 
given full credit for the beautiful draw- 
ing-room scene and the new and high 
standard inaugurated. 

Then Harry made his first blunder. 
Instead of being content to sit back and 
pull in the sheckels; and allow Mester 
to reap the artistic reward, he quarreled 
bitterly with the manager. 

“The whole credit is mine!” he 
shouted at him one day in the master’s 
own theater, and in the twinkling of an 
eye he was done for. Mester didn’t 
give a continental for Harry Peaks the 
man, but he did care for Harry Peaks 
the artist. But he had learned all the 


tricks of his trade; he knew just where 
to go now to purchase the materials 
necessary for stage settings of the kind 
he wanted. He could send his own en- 
voys abroad for tapestries and laces; 
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and so he dismissed Harry then and 
there, in a burst of anger, and frankly 
told him to go to the devil. 

He was all-powerful. He ruined 
Harry Peaks. The little shop lan- 
guished, fluttered, and then closed within 
a year, after a valiant struggle on the 
part of the duchesslike mother and her 
handsome son. But fashions in interior 
decorators change as swiftly as fashions 
in photographers. The smart artist of 
yesterday becomes passé overnight. 

Harry’s peep behind the scenes, the 
smell of paint and powder brought back 
his taste for the theater. He remem- 
bered his performances of college days, 
and, in the upheaval, he determined, in 
spite of all his mother could say, to go 
on the stage. He looked at himself in 
the mirror. Yes, he was born to be an 
actor. There was no doubt of that. 
Talent? That was not so necessary as a 
cameolike profile, wavy blond hair, and 
perfect hands. These were assets be- 
yond rubies. But he forgot that his 
voice was piercingly high—if he had 
ever been conscious of that defect— 
and that he had had practically no 
training. 

Sut he had met many theatrical peo- 
ple through his connection with the 
great Mester, and he went brazenly to 
them and applied for anything—any- 
thing. 

But with his inexperience he found 
the path difficult. It was during this 
trying period that his beautiful mother 
died. She could not stand the strain 
of two tiny rooms and a bathroom 
shared by another lodger, and meager 
breakfasts at cheap restaurants in the 
cheap neighborhood where they were 
forced to live. She passed out like a 
child, quietly and serenely, hurt to the 
quick that her son, her Harry, found it 
necessary to go upon the stage. Her 
sensitive spirit fled this troubled world 
on a day when the world was green with 
promise. 

Harry grieved, and then he changed 
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his name. “Harry Peaks” would never 
do for programs. ‘Desborough Mill- 
bank” was just the thing. Moreover, 
the disaster his late business had come 
to would not be remembered if he 
adopted this splendid cognomen. 

He had met a girl named Alice Carle- 
ton in his shop, a society girl who 
thought him charming; and he took her 
to luncheon whenever he could afford 
it. When he couldn’t, she would pay 
the check, with tact and savoir faire. 
He unburdened his soul to her. He 
wept upon her shoulder, looked deep 
into her eyes, which he likened to pools 
of violet, and did everything but tell 
her that he loved her. He could not 
bring himself to speak of such things, 
with his dear mother so recently gone 
from him. She said she understood; 
yet she didn’t. This was just the time 
for him to forget his grief in a new 
and vivid interest. The world had to 
go on, the threads of life had to be 
taken up. She tried to tell him this, 
subtly, as only a woman can; but he 
pretended not to understand. He must 
make good, first; he must make a name 
for himself and her. That she genu- 
inely loved him made no difference. 

You see, Millbank, as I must now 
begin to call him, was intensely selfish, 
wrapped up in himself, absorbed only 
in his own career. He liked to be seen 
with Alice Carleton, and he liked her 
limousine and the food and drink one 
got at her home. 

“But I must suffer alone,” he told 
her over and over. “I haven’t the right” 
—how dramatically he said this—“I 
haven’t the right, Evelyn,” faltering 
over the name, “to ask you to 
share And vaguely his voice 
drifted off, his gaze wandered, and he 
ran his wonderful hands through his 
wonderful hair. 

He really broke her heart. She would 
have taken him as he was, poor and 
miserable and untalented, but he was 
just wise enough to know that such a 











marriage would end in disaster, and 
manly enough to tell her that their union 
demanded more than he could give her 
of ardor and affection. 

She went away, and he was glad to be 
alone. He had honestly loved his 
mother; no mere girl could take her 
place. He brooded, became painfully 
self-absorbed, and kept on seeking some 
sort of part in the many theaters which 
lined Broadway. 

It was a few months later that I ran 
into him on Fifth Avenue one glorious 
autumn afternoon. 

“How glad I am to see you!” he 
cried, in his demonstrative way. Then 
he told me of his success. “I am play- 
ing with Genevieve Lansing. You must 
come and see me.” He was immacu- 
lately attired, and looked exceedingly 
handsome. One hand was ungloved, 
and I noticed as I shook it that it was 
the same well-cared-for hand of the old 
days. 

I went that evening to the theater 
where he was playing. Two acts went 
by, but no Millbank appeared. Then, 
in a great mob scene in the last act, I 
thought I saw his handsome profile peer- 
ing from the crowd. He had one line 
to speak, and he uttered it in that un- 
consciously comic voice of his. I 
thought I heard titters around me. 

So this was what, in his egotism, he 
called “success!” 

Poor Millbank! I counted him one 
of the blatant fools of the world, and 
made up my mind I was done with him. 

But a week later I encountered him 
accidentally again, and could not for- 
bear telling him how absurd I thought 
his part—if one could call it that. With 
a total lack of humor he came back at 
me: 

“But Bill, I’ve been promoted! Do 
you remember the tavern scene in the 
second act, where the hero kicks a man 
lying before the fireplace? Well, I’m 
the fellow who’s kicked!” 

He borrowed fifty dollars of me be- 
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‘fore we separated, so I took it that being 
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kicked was not lucrative. If I felt done 
with him before, I was thoroughly fin- 
ished now. 

He disappeared completely from my 
life. 


Ten years passed by—rushed would 
be a better word. I became modefately 
successful in business, married, and had 
a neat little home just outside New 
York. Like many another American, 
I became sleekly content, and the ghastly 
commuting schedule held no terrors for 
me. I got into the ten-thousand-dol- 
lars-a-year class, bought the house we 
lived in, played bridge with the neigh- 
bors, was able to afford a small car, 
took up golf, always lunched at the 
country club with my wife on Sundays, 
and did the hundred and one other bro- 
midic things which we come to do in a 
small suburb. 

One evening my wife and I went to 
the movies in our town, a gorgeous elec- 
tric-lighted palace where one saw really 
good films now and then and met friends 
and acquaintances by the score. It was 
a social center that, in this sense, be- 
came a formidable rival of the church. 

I listened to the drumming of the 
piano, laughed a bit over a slap-stick 
comedy, and was not particularly inter- 
ested until a title was flashed on the 
screen, the big feature of the week, It 
read: 

DESBOROUGH MILLBANK 
to 
“SACRED SIN” 

The name seemed strangely familiar, 
but after all, I had seen little of Harry 
Peaks after he chose this colorful appel- 
lation, and I had not thought of him 
much since that last meeting on the 
street, , 

But when his face appeared, through 
parted curtains, in an amazingly good 
close-up, I recognized my one-time 
schoolmate, and recalled that profile in 
the mob. Yes! It was no other. Those 
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eyes, that fresh, still boyish complexion, 
and those hands clasped ecstatically to 
his breast—surely this was a miracu- 
lously unchanged Millbank. And yet 
there was something—I could not say 
what it was—that was not quite right. 

I whispered to my wife, who had 
never, of course, seen him, that this 
was the lad I had known in my boy- 
hood, and she experienced a vicarious 
thrill. It seemed incredible that she 
could ever get this near to a motion- 
picture star, and I knew that vaguely in 
her mind she was wondering if I could 
not get Millbank out for dinner some 
evening, so that she could show him off 
to the neighbors ! 

“Do you like him?” I asked, as the 
story progressed, and Millbank strutted 
it in the slums and seemed equally at 
home later on a ballroom floor. 

“Yes, I do, Bill; but why does he 
wear that blond wig?” 

That was it! The mystery of the 
change in Millbank’s appearance was 
solved, and it took a woman to solve it. 
His flowing, light hair had been replaced 
by an extraordinary toupee, and it 
altered his whole countenance. If 
one of his greatest assets had de- 
parted, of course he had to resort 
to desperate remedies; for the screen 
is a merciless master, and hair and 
eyes and teeth and chin—yes, and 
hands — must be wonderful indeed. 
A bald young juvenile? Unthinkable! 
But it is curious how the most cunning 
wig cannot escape the vigilant notice of 
women. Now that Millbank’s secret 
was out, I was fascinated by his head- 
dress, and watched with a certain pity- 
ing comprehension the clever means he 
adopted to cover up that telltale line 
where the hair meets the forehead. He 
turned his profile repeatedly; he wore 
picturesque bandannas on his brow; and 
time and again he would raise his long, 
slender fingers to his head, and focus 
the attention of the audience upon them, 
so that the hair was forgotten. 


“The Man Behind the Screen 


Thereafter, it seemed to me that 
whenever I picked up a motion-picture 
magazine there was always in it an arti- 
cle on Desborough Millbank. He was 
shown in his drawing-room, in his 
“study”—what had he ever studied, I 
wondered—in his library, on the links, 
hitting it down the trail on a dashing 
horse, in dressing gowns of wonderful 
design. He was shown at the piano, 
as in the pictures on the screen, with a 
sharp emphasis upon his hands as they 
rested upon the keyboard. His home in 
the country was an Italian palace, with 
fountains singing in the sun, and road- 
ways leading to the broad terrace, lined 
with shrubs and trees and flowers; and 
in the garden the reader was given 
glimpses of this adored star, followed 
by hounds, as well as by the ubiquitous 
camera man. They could not hear his 
high nasal voice. The silent drama was 
just the place for him. 

The amount of publicity he obtained 
was limitless. This obscure fellow of 
my school days, who had always been 
more or less a-laughingstock, had come 
to this. He stared at me, hand on chin, 
from billboards as I made my humdrum 
way to the city. His name was printed 
in letters seven feet high, at least, and 
when I came to make out my little in- 
come tax, I wondered what his must 
be, and if he gave an honest report. 

But one day the newspapers had a 
rather disagreeable story about him. It 
seems that a young woman reporter had 
come to interview him, and he had not 
proved the gentleman he appeared on the 
screen. She was a young woman mak- 
ing her living by writing picturesque 
stories of movie people, and Millbank’s 
attentions were offensive to her. She 
told her brother of his osculatory at- 
tempts, and Millbank was promptly 
pummeled so badly that he was absent 
from the studio for many weeks. 

It wasn’t a nice story to have printed 
about one, and no doubt it did him a 
great deal of harm. I noticed, when- 
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ever I saw his pictures after that, how 
many people tittered. For in the report 
of the scuffle with the girl reporter’s 
brother, it had leaked out that the star's 
wonderful wig was torn from his head ; 
and this ridicule who could withstand? 
If it is humorous for a man’s hat to 
blow away, how much more amusing 
is the thought of his toupee being torn 
off in a terrible conflict, particularly 
over a pretty girl? And particularly 
when the owner of the wig has shown 
himself to be a bounder? 

Not long after this, Millbank wrote 
me that he was coming East, and would 
like to see me. I had a curious feeling 
that only in his trouble he remembered 
me. In his opulence it was easy enough 
to forget an old friend. But I did not 
care; for whatever tie there may have 
been, whatever link with the past, it was 
he who considered it, and not I. More- 
over, I had a strange desire to see him; 
to note how he had progressed, or re- 
trograded; what effect his tremendous 
vogue had had upon his character. It 
would be delightful to listen to his chat- 
ter, and perhaps my wife’s secret desire 
to exploit him in our little town might 
be realized, after all. 

He was “resting,” he said. He came 
to New York and put up at a garish 
hotel. He brought a Japanese valet and 
a private secretary. He traveled like a 
rajah, and he used his hands in the old 
way. Generally a cigarette was care- 
lessly held between two fingers, and the 
line of smoke puffing upward gave just 
the right note to finish a composition of 
singular decorative beauty. He had 
taken a suite of rooms, and I met him 
first in his private sitting room, and no 
woman could have had the curtains 
more cleverly arranged. Later, I knew 
why Millbank had been so careful. 
There were little lines of worry and 
overwork coming around his eyes, yet 
he was only thirty-four then. I think, 
too, that the episode of the girl reporter, 
and the immense publicity given it, had 


helped to age him. He was, after all, 
a sensitive soul; and though he loved 
with all his heart the spotlight, it must 
be a kindly illumination. 

I found him affected, and with an 
utter lack of privacy in his life. The 
valet came and went on slippered feet ; 
the secretary humbly summoned him to 
the telephone, or took some message for 
him. There was a perpetual opening 
and closing of doors, and I wondered if 
he was ever alone. How had the girl 
reporter met with her disaster, if he 
had lived like this in California? One 
of his dogs ambled in—through a spe- 
cial dispensation of the hotel manage- 
ment he was permitted to keep one 
hound in his apartment—and finally I 
wondered why he wished to see me, 
what value I had within the circle of 
such an existence as his. 

At last we seemed to be by ourselves ; 
and then, piece by piece, I learned why 
he longed to see me. He was without 
doubt the loneliest man in the world. 
He hadn't a real friend, and he yearned 
for a glimpse of some one, any one, 
who knew him in the old days. People 
borrowed from him; sponged on him; 
wrote to him for autographs and pic- 
tures so constantly, in fact, that one 
secretary did nothing except mail his 
signature and his photograph to admir- 
ing multitudes. When he was not oth- 
erwise engaged, he repeatedly wrote his 
name on little slips of paper, or signed 
his portrait. 

“You read, of course, of my recent 
trouble?” he finally asked. “You do 
not blame me, Bill? I hope you are 
not one of the little people one meets 
everywhere?” He was almost pathetic 
in his wish that I should uphold him, 
or at least not go back on him. 

“I never pass judgment on such 
things,” I answered. “I cannot be- 
lieve it was as bad as the papers said; 
you know they must have copy, and a 
nice scandal appeals to them more than 
anything else.” 
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This seemed to please him, to satisfy 
him. He leaned forward in his chair, 
drinking in every word I said, and he 
looked intensely relieved when I had 
finished. 

“I knew you would be that way,” he 
said, and smiled. “But there are even 
worse tragedies in my life, Bill. This, 
for instance.” And before I knew what 
he was going to do, he had lifted his wig 
from his head, and exposed an almost 
completely bald expanse. 

It was as if I had peeped through a 
keyhole, and I did not relish the situa- 
tion. You may not understand me, but 
there was no hunger in it at all; indeed, 
there was terrible pathos in the gesture, 
and tragedy. To think that he thought 
he knew me well enough—I, so remote 
from him—thus to expose the deepest 
and most painful secret of his life! 

And how much older he looked in 
that revealing moment! No producer 
would have dreamed of having him pho- 
tographed without that marvelously 
realistic wig. Bald, he looked forty- 
five; and every line in his face was ex- 
aggerated, magnified, accented. 

“Put it back!” was all I could say; 
and no words I could have uttered hurt 
like those. I saw at once that I should 
have smiled, laughed the thing off, told 
him it did not matter; but I could not. 
I had not been prepared for anything 
like this, and I was a stupid fool. 

“Oh, if only I could have kept my 
hair!’ Millbank wailed, as the wig went 
back in place, and he rose calmly to 
adjust it properly before a full-length 
mirror. ‘You do not know what it 
sneans to me to be bald, Bill. Oh, youth, 
youth!” he went on. “And I needed 
my natural boyishness so in my pro- 
fession!” 

A woman whose youth was vanish- 
ing could not have been more tragic. 
Though one could have excused it in 
a woman, he found it hard to forgive in 
aman. I had never known a male like 
this; I wondered if there were others 
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like him, or if he stood alone on his 
eminence of grief and conceit. 

So wrapped up in himself was he 
that he never asked me a single ques- 
tion about myself—whether I had mar- 
ried, if I had children, if I had made 
good in business—any of the natural 
queries one puts to an old acquaintance 
after years of separation. I did not 
think of this until I left; and then I 
was glad it had been so. For I did not 
really like Millbank, and I was saved 
the doubtful pleasure of inviting him 
to my home. How out of key he would 
have been in our simple suburban place! 
I smiled all the way to the train. 

And I smiled, too, at the fact that, 
in all his opulence, he had never men- 
tioned the fifty dollars he had borrowed 
so long ago. 


Some evil god must have pursued 
Millbank. I did not hear of him for a 
year or more, but he was constantly in 
my life through his repeated appear- 
ances on the screen. His vogue contin- 
ued to be thrillingly great. And he 
went on being interviewed, despite his 
one reckless moment. 

But one day I read something that 
made me pity him with all my heart. In 
an explosion in the studio he had lost 
his left hand—one of those beautiful 
hands! 

I knew what this would do to him, 
mentally. The fates had robbed him of 
his hair, which he had cherished beyond 
words, and now some inexorable Thing 
had come down and taken away one of 
his last priceless possessions. It would 
be the end of public life for him, the 
end of clamor and adulation. No more 
could he make delicate gestures; for 
where a wig would do to cover up his 
pitiful baldness, a mechanical device 
could hardly be found which would 
seem to give him back his hand. 

He went to a hospital out there on 
the coast, and of course I wrote to him, 
as best I could. But what could one 





say in the face of such a catastrophe? 
How lonely he must be! 

I was not surprised that he did not 
recover. The shock to his system was 
too great, his physician and his secre- 
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spark went out, a brief note to me, in 
which he recalled my kindness to him in 
an hour when he most needed assistance. 


I have instructed my secretary to present 
you with the only beautiful thing I can 





j tary both wrote me, afterward. And leave behind: a cast of my hands. Keep it 
oh, the shock to his vanity! He died, —— It is very wonderful. a ‘ 
literally, of a broken heart. But in Posing even then, and perhaps smiling 


those months before he passed out— 
and I am glad, after all, that he did not 
come back to the noisy world in which 
he lived—he must have had time to 
think of many things. Among them 
was his old debt to me, and he sent a 
check and dictated, shortly before his 


a little, too, he quoted: 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever!” 

And the cast is before me now as I 
write, a work of art, indeed. 

Pitiful Millbank! How he longed 
for friends and handclasps and lost 
both. 





THE TRYST 


N EITHER spoke; 


the silence clung. 


They were old that had been young. 


Through notched hills the moonlight came; 
Two lights plumbed the dark below; 
Everything was just the same, 

Even the quiet silver glow 

On the shingle roofs like snow— 

But a stranger bore her name. 


Here where young desire was mated 
To the memory of a face; 

Where long vigil desolated 

Every beauty of the place, 

Came at last the hour of grace, 


3ut not he, the long awaited. 


There they stood, and there they slew 
Each the hope the other nourished. 
Ghosts of flesh and blood, they drew 
Shadowy life from shades that perished; 
And the dreams that they had cherished 
Seemed the stranger now they knew. 


Neither spoke; the silence clung; 
They were old that had been young. 
RosBertT HILLYER. 

















E all liked young Gerald van 
der Meer and we adored his 
sister, Peter, so when Gerald 

dropped in on us at the club and told 
us how broken up Peter was about the 
Hollinger operation, we stopped our 
three-handed poker game to listen and 
felt all broken up, too. 

“She says she shouldn’t have lost Hol- 
linger; she can’t understand it,” said 
Gerry. 

“Rot!” growled Bob. “Doctors, even 
the best of ’em like Peter, can’t be in- 
fallible. She’s lost other cases.” 

“Yes, but she says they were different. 
She can’t blame herself for the others; 
no one could have done better. But 
she’s gone all to pieces over this—lies 
awake nights.. She’s got a queer case 
of the blues,” frowned Gerry. 

“Peter with the blues!” I muttered. 
“That is bad.” 

He nodded gloomily. 

“Says she’s got to get away alone for 
a couple of months and get a grip on 
herself. Of course I’m going with her, 
though where on earth we'll find a com- 
fortable wilderness for two 

“But your job, Gerry ?” 

“T’ve thrown it overboard,” he 
shrugged. “Old McNair says he can’t 
keep it open that long, that my work 
doesn’t justify it. It’s the least I can 
do for Peter; she hasn’t had a decent 
rest for six years,” 

We scowled our approval of Gerry, 
the three of us, hunched up there over 
the green baize table. It was the least 
he could do for her. 
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Peter was Patrina van der Meer, and 
to say that she was a young Hollander 
and a surgeon with a great career before 
her, is not to describe her. For Peter 
lacked the flaxen hair: she was a slim, 
small person with close-cropped dark 
hair and wonderful hands—the square, 
blunt-fingered hands of a great surgeon 
and yet womanly hands, hands not of 
beauty, but of character. Her mother 
had been a Frenchwoman, and folks 
were apt to take Peter for an Italian, 
though she did not flash. I am making 
her sound like fiction, I know; you have. 
to see Peter to realize that she is pos- 
sible. She was feminine enough, and 
yet she was essentially boyish in her 
level-eyed downrightness. And_ that 
careful, foreign way she had of speak- 
ing—though her English was technically 
perfect, altogether too pure and slang- 
less, was a part of her charm, 

Peter had studied in foreign univer- 
sities. Afterward, when she was left 
with young Gerry on her hands, she had 
come to America and had put him 
through college. She must have worked 
like a dog those first years; she told me 
something of the insults she had to en- 
dure from pig-headed males in her pro- 
fession who refused to recognize ability 
in a woman. 

To-day Peter was ‘Doctor-van-der- 
Meer-ed” by those same pig-headed 
colleagues and was frequently called in 
for consultation by them; and she had 
her own perfectly appointed, perfectly 
run little apartment, where she lived 
very cozily with Gerry. 
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. Rather a bulky performance, all this, 


for one small woman still a bit under 
thirty, but even this does not exhaust 
Peter. You see, Peter left you with 
the impression that she might have gone 
into any one of a half dozen other orig- 
inal fields besides surgery: .she sug- 
gested unlimited resources within her. 
She was interested in everything: Bob’s 
engines and Hugh’s golf and my writ- 
ing. Perhaps that was the reason we 
fellows had a way of drifting in on her 
when things had gone wrong. She 
never said much, just listened, but there 
was about her a cool quietness and a 
sanity, and you left with a feeling of 
having been salved over and healed. 
And then, too, you could talk to her like 
a man, could give her your whole prob- 
lem; she was a doctor, you see, and she 
knew things; your passions did not 
shock her. 

Peter was a big sister to us old 
* codgers only because she would not be 
more. I own up to a pretty bad year 
the first time she turned me down, and 
even now | know instantly, without 
looking up, when Peter is near me. But 
on the whole, we were selfish with her: 
took her time and her energy and only 
remembered to send her flowers and 
candy and valentines in return, our 
only excuse being that Peter seemed to 
like her role. 

Gerry we had taken on at first on 
account ef her, but we had come to like 
him for himself. A boasting, laughing, 
fair-haired youngster, slangy product of 
an American university, Gerry was all 
American. He could be a bad boy and 
he could be a very contrite boy. He 
had gone in for journalism and held a 
small reporter’s job on the Star, but he 
was an erratic worker, not exactly a 
staff for Peter to lean upon. And yet 
he had a deep and abiding affection for 
his sister. Gerry was our responsibility ; 
we older fellows kept an eye on him and 
tried to keep him straight for Peter. 
So now, with Peter doubting whether 


she ever could do another operation, 
Gerry’s problem was our problem, and 
we set ourselves down to it. 

“If you chaps have any ideas about 
a decent sort of wilderness,” he ap- 
pealed. 

“There’s the old Chippewa Lodge up 
in Canada,” drawled Hugh. “Parry 
Sound District midway between Geor- 
gian Bay and Algonquin. There’s lux- 
ury in the wildwoods for you, complete 
to the very wine cellar. I’ve always 
meant to go back, but the place has 
probably gone to wrack and ruin by 
this time. And, anyway ” Hugh 
shrugged significantly. 

“Shut up, Hugh! Chippewa’s out of 
the question for any one suffering from 
nerves,” I cut in quickly. “Maine, or 
a nice quiet hotel ty 

“Huh!” Gerry stirred, stared at us 
suspiciously. “What’s the matter with 
Chippewa?” 

Bob cleared his throat. I glared at 
Hugh, who played with a pile of poker 
chips, 

“Canada, did you say? Fishing, isn’t 
there?” 

“Some. 

“Fishing’s fine!” admitted Bob. 

“Well, then!” 

“No tact,” grunted Bob at the indo- 
lent Hugh. “Always letting us in for 
something.” 

“Listen, Gerry, Chippewa won’t do,” 
I assured him. “lor one thing, there’s 
the servant problem. Let’s talk about 
something reasonable.” 

“The servant problem!” scoffed 
Gerry. “You talk like a bunch of old 
women. Anyhow, Peter’s eliminating 
servants on this trip. Come on, shoot! 
What’s the big mystery?” 

“Well”—we looked at each other 
sheepishly—“‘do you believe in—in 
ghosts?” blurted Bob, with a pale grin. 

“Ghosts! Well of all the old croak- 
ers!” Gerry threw back his head and 
howled at us, as of old. 

“We don’t, either,” we assured him 
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quickly. “But the ignorant working 
class does,” added Bob with dignity. “It 


picked up and left on us. You 
see——”’ 
“But what sort of haunts?” de- 


manded Gerry. 

“Oh, the usual line—footsteps and 
shadows, everything but the clanking 
chains,” I assured him. “We three 
stuck it out the longest, with another 
chap named Barber. Hustled our own 
grub and all that. Then we pulled out 
and left Barber. After that summer, 


we just naturally switched to the 
Adirondacks. Merely a matter of 
convenience, you understand. The 


Adirondacks are a shade more civilized 
and we’ve grown lazy with the years, 
and I, for one, don’t take the joy in 
flipping my own flapjacks that I once 
did.” 

“And you say the place is still ship- 
shape?” 

“None of the fellows have ever gone 
back that I’ve heard of; married, most 
of ’em, some of ’em killed in the war. 
Club’s sort of fizzled out.” 

“Golly! The place sounds like a lark 
to me,” grinned Gerry. “I’m not afraid 
of any blooming ghost going!” 

“But there’s more,’ warned Bob. 
“The fate of Donn Barber. You tell 
him, Jim,” he said to me. 

I lit a cigarette. 

“Barber was the man who wrote ‘The 
Andalusian Love Chaunt,’”’ I informed 
the boy. “Being rather an ass about 
literary things for all your posing, 
Gerry, you’d probably remember it—if 
you remember it at all—for that daring 
Carmen bit and the first two lines that 
some one called blasphemous. A cul- 
tured scholarly soul, this Donn Barber 
was, a kind of likable dilettante. All 
his life he’d tinkered with verses, man- 
ufactured neat, little, technically correct 
sonnets. Then he sat down and wrote 
his ‘Andalusian Love Chaunt,’ a sort of 
dream of Moorish fair women against 
a background of southern fruits and 
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fragrance, fountains and fairy towers, 
white walls and cypress, a dreamy 
southern world, languorous with the 
odor of orange blossoms and the song 
of the nightingale. A superb, sensuous 
thing, it was, all purple. 

“He wrote it up there, alone at the 
lodge, the time we were all off carousing 
at the nearest lumber town. Seems he’d 
been sitting around mooning over Irv- 
ing’s ‘Alhambra’ beforehand, steeping 
himself in that Spanish atmosphere. I 
remember yet how he stared up at us 
like a ghost out of another world when 
we broke in on him. He’d finished 
Jacinta and Carmen and the Princess 
Aldegonda and had started the Princess 
Zayda. Well, he broke off in the mid- 
dle of Zayda, and never did another 
word. Said we put him out of the 
mood. Just once, when we _ were 
rowdying, he cut loose and swore at us, 
and after that he let himself go and 
rowdied with us. I felt guilty after I’d 
read the poem and discovered we'd had 
a genius in our midst, as if I’d been in 
at the murder of a Keats gem and had 
cheated the world out of. some beauty. 
If Barber had lived i 

“He didn’t live, then? For Pete’s 
sake, come to the point!’ Gerry im- 
plored. 

“He just clean disappeared off the 
face of the earth,” croaked Bob. “No-. 
body ever heard of him after we left 
him up there alone. The report was 
that he died. How long ago would 
that be, Jim?” 

“Some ten years,” I frowned. “Yes, 
he must have died. A man who wrote 
a poem like that would have come back.” 

“Come out of it; anybody’d think it 
was Shakespeare himself,” cut in Gerry 
irreverantly. “But you fellows can just 
pass over the keys of this here Chippewa 
Lodge. It’s there Peter and I are 
going!” 

“But Gerry boy, Peter’s nerves.’ 

“They aren’t that kind of nerves,” he 
declared blithely. “You’ve got Peter all 
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wrong if you think she’d shiver over 
ghosts.” 


And since nothing we could think of 
to say moved Gerry, we convinced our- 
selves that we were fools and saw them 
off a couple of days later. Peter was 
looking childishly little and almost hag- 
gard, and she forgot to smile at us until 
we'd piled their drawing-room up with 
senseless fruit and magazines and flow- 
ers. Then she stood and kissed us once 
around, with the porter staring. 

“You dear boys. Sweet of you to 
remember my old Dutch tulips, Jim. 
And you are not to fret and, please, you 
are not to expect letters this time.” 

“You take care of her, you young 
scalawag,” I threatened Gerry hoarsely. 
And then we were standing on the plat- 
form, the three of us, and the train had 
pulled out. That was the last we heard 
of Peter for three months. 


On an afternoon in September, we 
were sitting in the deserted club library, 
Bob yawning, while Hugh and I wran- 
gled over a book of verse by a new 
writer, when Gerald van der Meer 
swung into the room. 

We mobbed him. 

“Peter!” we shouted. 
Gerry?” 

“Peter,” he answered, “did not come 
back.” There was something different 
about him, a new decision in his man- 
ner, as though he was no longer Peter’s 
little brother to be taken care of by us, 
but was one of us. 

“You don’t mean to say you left her 
up there?” 

He nodded. 

“She has given up surgery for good.” 

“But good Lord, man!” 

“Peter is all right,” said Gerry crisply. 
“It’s a long story. Will you hear me 
out ?” 

We put the brakes on our agitation 
and controlled ourselves as best we 
could. 


“How’s Peter, 
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Gerry sat down, fingered the little 
book of verse by the new writer, glanced 
at the title curiously before he began. 
This was Gerry’s story: 


We hit the camp late: paddled up 
the chain of lakes from the railroad 
station by dusk, until we came to Chip- 
pewa Lodge rambling desolately all over 
that highest peak. You’ve no idea how 
gloomy the place looked, standing still 
among the pines, all weather-beaten and 
boarded up. 

We explored it by candlelight. The 
whole lodge bore the look of long dis- 
use, ravages of mice and chipmunks, 
except for one strange room. You re- 
member that little low study on the left 
wing that opens off the veranda? There 
were books flung about there as though 
they’d been used lately, and there was 
a little brass teakettle hanging over an 
alcohol burner, with the dregs of coffee 
still in it. The floor was littered with 
bits of tern paper and the beaver boards 
of one wall were splashed with ink, as 
thought some one had hurled an ink- 
well at it. That room gave me the 
creeps ; it made me feel as though some 
irascible old pedant had just left it in 
a temper at a sermon that wouldn’t 
come right. 

We spent our first morning dragging 
out Navaho rugs and cushions that had 
been stored away. That’s a bully old 
living room with its-master fireplace and 
it’s high ceiling, eh? Peter decided that 
we'd confine ourselves to the living 
room and the kitchen behind it and the 
two bedrooms opening off the gallery 
above it; the other rooms we left un- 
touched. 

Well, Peter was warming canned 
soup for dinner when I glanced out of 
the kitchen window and saw a canoe 
with two men in it slide to a landing at 
the dock below, and saw one of the men 
leap out. I turned toward the door, 
and met the chap on the threshold. 

“How do you do?” he asked, thrust- 
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ing out his hand. “I am Harry Merkel.” 
He was a dashing, splendid-looking 
fellow, who managed somehow to be 
exceedingly well-groomed in khaki out- 
ing clothes; you know the type. 

“But what I stammered. “I 
thought we were alone.” 

“I’m from the lumber camp over on 
the next lake. I saw the smoke from 
your chimney.” 

“Lumber camp? Then there are 
people!” 

“You haven’t been up this way for 
a good many years, have you? The 
governor’s been chopping down trees 
in this God-forsaken ‘region for the 
past ” At that moment he caught 
sight of Peter over my head, and 
stopped short. But he was a fellow of 
manners, for eventually he became con- 
scious of the rudeness of his long stare. 
“I beg your pardon,” he breathed, 
moistening his lips. “Lord, it’s so long 
since I’ve seen anything but fat Indian 
squaws; you get starved for the sight 
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“My sister, Miss van der Meer,” I 
muttered, and he advanced with a smile 
that came a bit too easily. 

There came a shuffling at the door- 
way, and I turned to find the other man 
peering in at us, a slovenly, ill-clad fel- 
low, evidently of the henchman class. 
Across his pale face, there chased pale 
emotions of dread, relief, and finally 
dislike of us, as though we were, some- 
how, intruders. 

“Are you going to stay here?’ he 
asked, and the precise enunciation of 
his toneless voice immediately removed 
him from the henchman class. 

Merkel turned on him, and his scowl 
was not pleasant. 

“Tom, you forget yourself. Clear out 
of here! You are going to stay, I 
hope ?” 

“Two or three months, 
Peter coolly. 

“Good! Bully! You’re a member of 
the club, I suppose?” he said to me. 
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“No, just friends.” 

“I see. But Miss van der Meer 
here shouldn’t be cooking. That’s all 
wrong, you know. I can’t allow it!” 

“I am entirely competent,” smiled 
Peter. 

“If you are, you shouldn’t be. 
You’ve got to come over to the lumber 
camp for your meals. They’re not 
much, but I’m bound to have you, and 
the governor—that’s dad—wil! back 
me.” He was so cordial and so insist- 
ant about it that he won us over, and 
in the end, we’d promised to take our 
dinners at the camp on condition that 
he’d let us pay. 

“And now,” he smiled, “I must along. 
Old Tom and I are after a catch for 
supper. See you later.” And we waved 
him off from the dock. 

That night Peter awoke me, said she’d 
heard some one prowling about the little 
one-story study below her window. 
There was nothing at all there, every- 
thing undisturbed, the room still looking 
as though some one had just stepped 
out. A wind had come up, and there 
was a green-cheese moon molded over 
the rest of the sky in token of a storm 
to come. It was merely a case of 
nerves, I assured Peter. 

At our first dinner at the lumber 
camp the following noon, we met Har- 
ry's father, old Jaspar Merkel, and liked 
him at once: a gruff, silent man, he was, 
the diamond in the rough that his son 
quite decidedly was not. We four ate 
in the great, crude, steaming mess hall 
with the others, only at a table slightly 
apart, and I discovered that Tom, the 
man who had paddled Harry the day 
before, was the cook’s assistant. And 
in spite of the subduing effect of our 
presence upon them, I saw that Tom 
was bullied by the filthy gang of Polacks 
and French Canadians, and stood for it. 

“Poor sodden, gray creature,” mur- 
mured Peter. “He looks like a man 
with an overworked brain and a great 
need of sleep.” 
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“My sister is a doctor,” I explained shake some life into him, longed to 
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pucker ; your mouth reveals pathos, cru- 
elty, sensuality, any number of things. 
Harry’s mouth was too full and too red, 
and it had a way of twitching and tight- 
ening at the corners when he stared 
down at Peter. 

Yet I was glad to have Peter occu- 
pied, for her fits of depression persisted, 
and I knew that she was still brooding 
over the Hollinger case. She would 
break a long silence with, “Do you 
think, Gerry, it might have been his 
heart? His heart seemed all right; it 
stood up under all the tests. But you 
never can tell.” And I would find 
rough jottings about, in which she had 
gone back over the entire case again, 
from the first symptoms. 

And her nerves grew more jumpy. 
A half dozen times a night she would 
waken me, whispering that there was 
some one in the little study, swearing 
that she had seen the reflection of a 
light from the window. Once she ar- 
gued that a chair in the study had been 
shifted. I always went through the 
form of investigating just to reassure 
her, but never a sign of a: nocturnal 
prowler did I see. 

Meantime, we continued to take our 
dinners at the lumber camp, and as the 
Polacks and French Canadians grew 
accustomed to us, their bullying of the 
Third Rater increased, until one noon, 
when Tom unwittingly slopped hot cof- 
fee over Gottovi, the latter, a great hulk- 
ing brute, in a fit of raw temper, caught 
up a half of a custard pie and slammed 
it full in Tom’s face. 

“I'll learn you to scald me, 
damned yallow cur!” he snarled. 

There followed more, a torrent of 
abuse. Tom stood still, dripping cus- 
tard pie, and the lumberjacks broke 
into loud guffaws at the spectacle he 
made. 
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found that he had joined in the laugh. 
Peter spoke in a still voice: 

“Are you going to let them?” 

Harry turned, caught the expression 
on her face, stopped laughing. 

“Heigh boys, that'll do!” he called out 
lazily. ‘Guess you’ve forgotten we’ve 
a lady present.” 

Tom wiped the custard from his face 
and went on about his business. Order 
was restored. But Peter continued to 
study Harry with an odd intentness. 

Another time, a small incident oc- 
curred which strengthened our suspi- 
cions that Tom concealed an education 
beyond the average. Peter was telling 
about a little lake set in the heart of a 
flaming maple grove which she had 
stumbled on to one autumn afternoon 
at the outskirts of the city. 

“Cloud reflections, a tiny opal im- 
bedded in rubies, and catching pink 
glints, like a fairy haunt dreamed. I 
never went back,” she ended. “You un- 
derstand—how is it your Wordsworth 
Says? 

“*Be Yarrow stream unseen, unviewed; 

It must or , 
“Now I’ve forgotten it.” 
me for help. 

“Search me,” I shrugged. ‘“There’s 
a musty smell of sophomore English 
about it.” 

She frowned: 

“‘Be Yarrow stream unseen, un—— 

Astoundingly, Tom, behind her, took 
it up: 





She looked to 
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Unknown; 
It must, or we shall rue it: 
We have a vision. of our own, 

Ah! Why should we undo it?’” 

“That’s it!” she sighed contentedly. 
And suddenly we remembered that a 
cook’s assistant did not ordinarily quote 
Wordsworth. We stared at him. 

“He must be amazingly well-read,” 
gasped Peter, as he moved matter-of- 
factly away on a prosaic mission of a 
second helping of codfish for some one. 

“That’s a new one,” admitted Harry. 

















“T never heard him spout poetry before; 
you're limbering him up, ‘Peterkin,’ ” he 
said teasingly. 

“Please,” begged Peter. “I loathe it; 
it sounds so trivial and inefficient— 
‘Peterkin.’ ” 

But Harry only kept on smiling indo- 
lently, possessively, at her. 

Peter’s interest in the Third Rater 
grew after that—you know her interest 
in sick souls anyhow—and I used to find 
her making conversation with him. 

“But what were you before you came 
here?” she puzzled once. 

“Before I came here? That was an- 
other existence,” he replied vaguely. 
“T’ve always been a cook in this one.” 
He remained indifferent, as soggy as 
one of his own soggy boiled potatoes, 
I thought. 

And at that point, Harry Merkel 
sauntered up. 

“Better leave him alone, Peterkin,” 
he murmured with an assumption of 
ownership which made me want to kick 
him. Peter merely smiled at him, in 
sisterly fashion, without seeing him. 

I was lolling in the hammock on the 
lodge veranda near them when Harry 
Merkel declared his intention of marry- 
ing Peter. Harry had been making 
rather light of Peter in the capacity of 
surgeon. 

“T tell you Peter’s a wiz,’’ I cut in 
hotly. 

“But I don’t doubt it, my dear boy,” 
he smiled. “Only—Jove, she doesn’t 
look the part in the least, and that’s the 
main thing.” 

Peter had turned her anatomical eye 
upon him. 

“How many pretty girls have you 
known, Mr. Merkel—Harry ?” 

“What!’’ He almost blushed, recov- 
ered himself. “Well, there’s Rose and 
Myrtle and Sylvia e 

“And Grace and Elizabeth and Dora,” 
she took him up dryly. “And it’s quite 
a long time since you've seen a pretty 
girl, yes?” 
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He laughed at her comprehension of 
his need of pretty girls. 

“Rotten hole,” he admitted. “But it’s 
not that, I swear. You're different, Pe- 
terkin; there’s something about you. 
You don’t care for me much?” 

“I think I begin to understand you,” 
she evaded. 

“But you will care for me,” he told 
her, sitting up with sudden energy. 
“I’m going to marry you, Peter; I’ve 
never wanted to marry a girl before.” 
And there was a compelling power about 
the man—magnetism or his beastly 
health or something—that got you even 
while you were fighting against it. 

That night I was converted to belief 
in Peter’s midnight prowler. I had 
dashed downstairs when she woke me, 
and had paused to listen at the screened 
window of the living room which over- 
looks the veranda. No glimmer of light 
came from the door of the little study. 
The night was still and heavy and dark, 
only the stars out and even they were 
blurred. Suddenly I held my breath. 
The door of the study creaked, there 
was the sound of a key fitted into a lock. 
A second later the shadow of a man 
separated itself from the house sha- 
dows, stole over a bare space of rock, 
melted into the deeper shadows of the 
fir trees. 

“Heigh, there, halt!” I cried, spring- 
ing to the door. I stopped to listen; 
from the direction of the little lake 
caught a single splash, as of a paddle 
dipped in haste. Then silence absolute. 
I called again, but only the echo from 
the hills across answered me. 

Over a rare glass of old wine in 
Harry Merkel’s luxurious cabin the fol- 
lowing afternoon I repeated the incident 
to him. 

“Last night, was it? That’s strange,” 
he muttered, his eyes narrowing. 
“There must be some one else ¥ 

“Whoever he is, he'll put nothing over 
on me. From now on, I’m sitting up 
for him,” I declared. At that moment, 
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y’ I chanced to glance at the Third Rater, 
who served us, and glimpsed a startled 
expression on his face. Simultaneously 
it occurred to me that Harry Merkel’s 
wine was oddly like the wine we'd found 
in the cellar of Chippewa Lodge, a mel- 
lowness not easily duplicated. And 
strangely enough, the prowling ceased 
abruptly after that, until that last night. 

Followed a drowsy lull of July heat 
in which nothing at all happened. Peter 
was brooding again these days; she was 
quiet, wistful, even when folks were 
about. Once or twice I caught the 
Third Rater studying Peter as though 
he saw her for the first time. He 
brought her, unobtrusively enough, little 
specialties for her dinner, as though he 
had noticed her failing appetite, and 
once, having seen her pick up a chicken 
quill from the yard and stick it jauntily 
in her soft hat, he went out and came 
back with a slim gray and white sea 
gull’s feather and offered it to-her with- 
out a word. 

Then, on the very hottest day of all 
that hot month, a day of sultry sullen- 
ness with a low rumble of thunder afar 
off, came the testing of Peter. As we 
sat on the wide veranda of Harry’s 
cabin after our dinner at the lumber 
camp and waited for the storm to break, 
we became aware of agonized groans 
issuing from the men’s quarters behind. 

“What is it?” demanded Peter. 

“Gottovi,’ shrugged Harry. 
groaned like that all night. 
sleep for him.” 

“What is the matter? 
done anything for him?” 

“Pain in his side, he says; ordinary 
stomach ache, J say. He makes a pig 
of himself at table.” 

Peter was professionally alert on the 
instant. She stood up with a sharp lit- 
tle click, and demanded to be taken to 
him. 

Harry took her, protesting. 

She shoved the rest of us into the 
background and made a thorough ex- 
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amination of the miserable Polack. Got- 
tovi, for his part, gave a final groan 
and delivered himself over to her com- 
petent hands, 

“It is a very bad case of acute ap- 
pendicitis,” Peter diagnosed it. “There 
is only one thing to do—operate, and 
there is no time to be lost. We must 
get off his clothes and bathe him.” She 
had swept us to the mess hall with her 
by this time, and was looking over its 
possibilities with practiced eye. 

“You don’t mean you're going to do 
it here, now?” demanded Harry Merkel 
aghast. 

Peter stared at him. 

“But yes; why not? You, Harry—— 
No.” She turned away from him. 
“Here you, Tom, clear the table, that 
long one, of dishes. And cover it with 
a clean sheet if you have one. Gerry, 
run back to the lodge and get my tool 
kit; it’s a blessing I brought it.” 

Peter took charge and things moved 
swiftly and quietly. The next hour was 
a nightmare. Tom and I followed in- 
structions. Somewhere in the back- 
ground, I was conscious of Harry Mer- 
kel, standing aloof, fastidious distaste 
written all over him. But Peter herself 
was the center of the group; like some 
high priestess, she bent over the still 
figure on the table, worked swiftly, with 
sure, steady movements, gave sharp or- 
ders which we obeyed. I had never seen 
Peter at work; the flash of her shiny in- 
struments hypnotized me. This curt, 
efficient woman was a stranger, not my 
sister. The sickish sweet odor of 
chloroform and the stench of warm 
blood nauseated me, and I turned my 
head away from the sight. Somehow 
the thing was done, and Peter had him 
carried out to Harry’s cabin in spite of 
the objections of Harry himself. 

“Well, we’ve saved him, Tom,” she 
breathed. ‘Twenty-four hours longer 
and it would have been too late.” And 
then, quite suddenly, Peter collapsed 
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into a chair and was sobbing wildly. 
“If he should d-die!” she wailed. “Oh, 
I don’t know anything else to d-do!” 
She had stood up to it while she had 
to, you see, but now that it was all over, 
she wilted. 

I knelt down beside her and tried to 
calm her, while Tom stood helplessly 
by with a dipper of cold water. And 
then Harry Merkel brushed us both 
aside, ordered Tom back to the kitchen, 

-when the latter got in his way, and 
caught her up in his arms. I followed 
them to the veranda, where he depos- 
ited her in a deep wicker chair. 

“That cushion there,” he commanded 
curtly of me, and paid no more atten- 
tion to me than as if I. had been a post. 

And as the storm broke and silver 
rain swept the purple lake and the wind 
lashed the waters into little rushing 
white caps, Harry bent over her and 
took her into his arms. 

“You're simply not up to it, Peter- 
kin,” he gloated. “You dear, you need 
to be taken care of, and I’m going to 
take care of you for the rest of your 
life. I like you better this way.” 

At that point, Peter shuddered once, 
and gathered control of herself. She 
wrenched herself free of him, stood up, 
and regarded him dispassionately. 

“And I hate you for liking me that 
way,” she returned in her very quiet 
voice. “You do not like the part of me 
that matters; you like my littleness and 
the whiteness of my skin and my smile. 
You will please not speak of this—tak- 
ing care of me, ever again, Mr. Merkel. 
Gerry, you will take me home!” 

So was Harry Merkel eliminated. 
We stopped going to the lumber camp 
for our dinners, of course, but Peter 
insisted upon making a daily call upon 
Gottovi,, who was convalescing, and 

Harry was not pleasant at those times. 

I ate warm gingerbeard in the kitchen 

with Tom and kept one eye on the door 
while I waited for her, and old Jaspar 

Merkel, who was gruffly decent to us, 
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hung about as though he understood the 
situation and realized that his son would 
bear watching. Harry himself was 
drinking, I judged from his manner, 
the several times that he accosted us. 

Tom had wanted to come over and 
cook for us, and while Peter refused to 
let him leave Merkel, it was the begin- 
ning of an odd companionship between 
Peter and Tom. Once Tom appeared 
before us with a black eye; he had been 
fighting a Swede, it seemed. That was 
the beginning of a series of rounds in 
which he fought them all, one by one. 
We heard rumors and modest reports 
from him, and each day he appeared 
with a new injury, until he came to be 
rather an awful spectacle. At first he 
usually took a walloping, but as his 
muscles grew less flabby, the alert in- 
telligence which he used more than 
made up for his lightness, and more 
often than not he came off victorious 
against brute force. It was a sort of 
intensive training he went through, be- 
ing hammered into shape. My respect 
for the old Third Rater went up by 
bounds, and I would have given a good 
deal to be in on one of those fights. I 
wanted to sing out, “That a boy, Tom, 
swing ’em both! Bully for you!” It’s 
that delight we all take in seeing the 
down dog rise up and swap back. I 
genuinely liked the man. 

With the boiling up of fighting blood 
in his veins came other changes in Tom. 
It was as though a light were switched 
on inside where everything had been 
a gray blank before. His eyes came 
alive and his shoulders squared and he 
had a new way of throwing back his 
head as though he took up the challenge 
of life once more. Braving sun and 
wind for the sheer joy of it these days, 
his skin was tanned deeply and his hair 
was crisped. It was not an abrupt 
change, you understand, but gradually 
the whole man crisped and hardened 
until there was nothing of the colorless, 
soggy individual left. 
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¥ tenderness as though she was too good 
to be true. When she smiled at him 
the way only Peter can smile, he would 
look at her with a wistful seriousness 
without smiling back. You see, he did 
not take Peter lightly. He must have 
stayed awake nights to think out the 
delicate things he did for her; no ordi- 
nary man, no man who had not some- 
thing of Hawthorne in his soul, could 
have thought of them. He brought her 
a cobweb veil without warmth which 
he had sent away for, white with silver 
threads; it was an exquisite thing. 

“At night, when the mists rise, you 
are a white mist,” he told her. 

He seemed to know at once when the 
old depression swooped down upon her, 
and he took her up into a storeroom 
where ears of dried pop corn were 
stowed away. He said he knew the 
place from the old days when he had 
once worked at the lodge. And while 
he popped the corn over the living-room 
fire, he told her an absurd fairy tale 
of how a snow queen, exiled from her 
northland, mourned the snowflakes 
until the gods made pop corn that the 
white flakes might solace her. Some- 
how the tale ended in a mad pop-corn 
fight, until Peter sank down breathless 
and we picked the white kernels out 
of her hair, Afterward, when Tom 
left, Peter curled up on the davenport 
and drowsed, smiling. 

He made her fern baskets of moss 
and brought her books to read. Oh, I 
can’t make you see how he was, but he 
was a chap who fought like a man and 
who had the delicate imagination of a 
woman and who worshiped Peter like 
something sacred. Rather a fatal com- 
bination, that. 

And with it all, he was a cook—no, 
not even a cook, a cook’s assistant! Oh, 
I’m not exactly a snob, but I could see 
where things were drifting and a cook 
was carrying it a little too far. And 
yet I hadn’t the nerve to protest. 
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“Do you think I am incapable, Tom?” 
Peter would ask him, 

“I think you are wonderful,” he 
would answer very humbly. You see, 
Tom made her believe in herself, not 
so much in her surgical powers, for she 
couldn’t get back that faith, but in all 
sorts of hidden powers and potential- 
ities. He worshiped not the helplessness 
in her, but the helpfulness, the life-giv- 
ing qualities; Tom could see the fem- 
inine in Peter without underrating the 
bigger things, her professional ability 
which was more masculine than fem- 
inine. And Peter came very near loving 
him for that alone. 

And then came that last night, fraught 
with danger to Peter, amazing in its 
revelation. [ should not have left Peter 
alone; I cannot forgive myself for that. 
It was beastly dull and I was out of 
smokes, so I cut it for Parry Sound. 
I meant to be back early, but I got into 
a poker game and missed the early train, 
and afterward I lost my way on a 
branch of the river, so that it was long 
past midnight when I hit our lake. I 
was in on the finish and what I didn’t 
see myself, Peter told me afterward. 

It seems Peter had heard a noise and 
had crept downstairs to investigate. At 
the foot of the stairs she heard it again, 
and as it seemed to issue from the wine 
cellar, she moved on out to the kitchen 
and groped her way down the cool cellar 
stairs. The great door uf the wine cel- 
lar swung open softly beneath her hand, 
and a flood of light dazzled her. There, 
bent over a litter of bottles, knelt a man. 
He raised himself with care, and Peter 
discovered that the man was Harry 
Merkel and that he was on the road to 
being royally drunk. 

He stared at her as she stood there 
in her kimono, and moistened his lips. 

“You have come for me!” he smiled. 
“Nice of you. I was jus’ comin’ for 
you.” He stood up, kicked the wine 
bottles out of his way, went cannily 
toward her. And then he said things. 











Peter simply turned and fled up the 
stairs and across the living room. Mer- 
kel was not too tipsy to follow her, and 
on the veranda he caught her. It was 
one of those warm, soft nights, no light 
but the moon. Peter fought him des- 
perately, but it was a losing fight. 

The moment she was quite exhausted, 
the door of the little study swung open 
and made a yellow rectangle of light 
on the porch floor. The Third Rater 
was miraculously at her side. With a 
swing from the shoulder, clean like a 
piston, he was upon Merkel. It was 
the Third Rater’s big moment, his final 
testing for the degree of manhood that 
made all that preliminary training upon 
Swedes and Polacks worth while. 

I was on hand for the grand finale 
myself and | can testify that it was a 
splendid fight. In the open they fought, 
rolling over and over upon the rocks, 
and the wine and the fury in Merkel’s 
blood gave him the strength of three. 
But the old Third Rater handled him, 
and when he finally landed a knock-out 
blow and crawled to his feet, I let out 
a rousing cheer. 

Nobody paid the slightest attention 
to me. Peter ran sobbing to Tom and 
literally flung herself into his arms. 
And Tom, after the first dazed second, 
gathered her close with a little laugh 
that was all husky, as if she were a 
prayer answered. 

“He steals our wine,” he murmured 
tranquilly at length. “For weeks he had 
been taking it, as though I didn’t know !” 

It was time for me to take over the 
situation. 

“That accounts for him all right,” I 
cut in, thrusting myself upon them. 
“But what you, Tom O'Neil? 
What are you doing here at this hour? 
What right have you to force your at- 
tentions upon my sister?” 

“He’s not!” declared Peter fiercely. 
“He has a right to be here. And, any- 
way, it doesi’t matter—nothing mat- 
ters,” 
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But Tom put her gently aside. 

“Your brother is right. You must 
hear first all there is to hear about me. 
Afterward you may judge. I have a 
kind of right to be here,” he continued 
slowly, “for | am a club member, or 
at least 1 was once. It is going to be 
difficult to make you understand.” He 
included us both in his deprecating little 
smile, settled himself against a pillar, 
with his hands clasped about his knees. 
“I wrote a poem; it was a very good 
poem—perhaps you have heard of it.” 

Quite suddenly, in a flash of intui- 
tion, it came to me. 

“You are Donn Barber, the man who 
wrote ‘The Andalusian Love Chant!” 
I accused him breathlessly. 

“Ah, you have read it,” he glowed. 
Sitting there in the night, with the moon 
sinking behind the pine trees and silver- 
ing the waters below us, he told his odd 
story. The poem, it seems, was not 
Barber himself, but the product of a 
coffee-sharpened brain; it was one of 
those rare accidents, a Kubla Khan sort 
of thing. The man was abnormal at the 
time he wrote it—you fellows had left 
him alone up there and he’d got into a 
queer state—and he found that he could 
not repeat. 

Well, the idea got hold of him that 
he could write in just that one spot, and 
there only under ideal conditions. If 
he could have the place to himself and 
then wait upon his mood, sometime in- 
spiration would again grip him. He 
could hardly have bought the lodge 
himself even if you chaps would have 
sold out to him, so he staged the haunts 
for the servants and eliminated the rest 
of you. Even then, he found he could 
not write. Having won fame, he was 
not going to ruin the reputation he had 
already made by petering out. And so 
he just disappeared, and allowed people 
to think him dead. 

But eventually he wandered back to 
the old ground, You see the idea still 
persisted that the mood would seize him 
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again, and he must stay near the club- 
house in case it did. He drifted into 
the lumber camp, built his own cabin 
with his own hands in a remote spot, so 
that he could slip away to the lodge 
nights and court the muse without fear 
of observation, And he took an as- 
sumed name: time enough to tell the 
world that Donn Barber still lived, if he 
ever “came back.” 

For ten years he tried to write and 
failed utterly; he was sodden with dis- 
couragement. And then we came. At 
first he merely resented the intrusion, 
frightened Peter by continuing his ef- 
forts stealthily in his little study. After a 
time, he found that if he couldn’t write 
he could at least live, and living could 
be gloriously worth while. He had just 
happened to slip back to the study for 
a book at the crucial moment on this 
particular night. 

Barber finished the recital with a 
slight shrug for all the things he had 
left unsaid. 

“You understand?” he appealed to 
Peter softly. 

“Oh, I do understand.” 

And since he was Donn Barber and 
everything was all right, I just natu- 
rally faded out and left them alone. 

Peter says she reckons she’s capable 
of one clean surgeon’s stroke in her 
own life; since she’ll never risk the hor- 
ror of killing another man as she killed 
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Hollinger, her career is over. I left 
them honeymooning. 


So ended Gerry’s tale. He rose, 
stretched himself, and grinned down 
upon our breathless circle. 

“And so little Gerry-boy’s on his own 
for the first time in all his pampered 
life. And by George!’—he snapped 
himself straight with that new decisive- 
ness—“he means business. I’m pad- 
dling right off to old McNair this min- 
ute. But there’s one thing more.” He 
paused, picked up the little book of 
verse by the new writer, “This is Bar- 
ber’s latest, ‘Wilderness Love Lyrics.’ 
It is the normal Barber. Not so bril- 
liant as the Moorish bit perhaps, but 
rather finer, I think. He put them out 
under the name, Thomas O'Neil, be- 
cause he claims the old Barber is a dif- 
ferent person who is dead, and the new 
Barber has no right to take credit for 
the other’s work. He'll go on writing 
now, no fear. He says Peter has given 
him the power to be himself. And he’s 
free of that obsession about the lodge 
for these were written in his own cabin 
in the days after he knew he was to 
marry Peter. And so you see 

“Oh yes”—Gerry wheeled on. the 
threshold—‘“I was almost forgetting. 
Peter says she wants you to sell her the 
lodge and she won’t take ‘no’ for an 
answer. . 





TO A WHITE MOTH IN THE SUBWAY 


HAT lured thee here, frail waif? 
Didst tire of daisy fields and clovers red? 
Ah, what a contrast to thy sylvan haunts, 
This soot-black cave with night dark overhead! 


All unobserved, I watched thee clinging fast 
To Gotham’s morning paper, wet with ink. 
How close thou wert to death, white-winged soul, 
How near Life’s Juggernaut I dared not think. 


Louise HEALD. 





N the heart of New York’s lower 
East Side, reached by the short 
winding streets which follow the 

courses of wandering cattle in the days 
of the Dutch settlers, is a tiny.square, 
surrounded by dilapidated warehouses 
whose ancient wails bear signs in queer 


foreign tongues, whose open doorways 
exhale the aromas of coffee and cocoa, 
the sweetish, acid smell of crude sugar, 
the sharp, penetrating scent of tropic 
fruits, the overpowering stench of 
green hides, all medleyed in a single 
characteristic effluyium which, to the 
trained nostril, identifies the district as 
one of those frontiers of commerce 
where the produce of the tropics passes 
the outgoing crates of machinery and 
shoes and hardware from the factories 
of the North. Except for the towering 
peaks of skyscrapers in the financial 
district a few squares away, the spidery 
structure of the great bridge above the 
river, the roar and clatter of elevated 
trains, the district does not suggest 
twentieth century New York; it might 
be a water-side square in the London 
of two hundred years ago. The click 
of typewriters from the dingy ware- 
houses along its sides, the muffled pant- 
ing of heavy-laden motor trucks on 
their way to and from the piers, seem 
curiously out of place in the old-fash- 
ioned atmosphere. 

On the side which lies nearest the 
East River, in one of the oldest and 
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shabbiest of the five-story buildings, 
you may clamber up four flights of 
dingy, time-worn wooden stairs and 
reach an unassuming office whose outer 
door bears the name of Timothy Tan- 
ner, followed by the curt legend: “Ex- 
port & Import.” Push open the rickety 
door and you will find yourself in an 
anteroom where, behind a railing of 
painted pine, a stenographer rattles the 
keys of a typewriter dating back to 
days when business regarded such in- 
novations with distrust; perched on a 
high stool a shirt-sleeved bookkeeper 
labors upon huge  canvas-bound 
ledgers; an ancient letter press stands 
in one corner, a still mere venerable 
safe occupies another ; midway between 
them is the door marked “Private,” be- 
hind which it is to be assumed that the 
unprogressive Mr. Tanner conducts the 
affairs of his innocent and time-hon- 
ored business. 

Even when you have penetrated this 
inner sanctum and stand face to face 
with Mr. Tanner you will not be likely 
to alter your opinion of him or his place 
in the fabric of business. His thin, im- 
passive face, his sparse locks of untidy 
gray hair, his dull eves behind their 
steel-rimmed lenses, all harmonize with 
the atmosphere of dingy conservatism 
in which you will find him; his shabby, 
old-fashioned clothes, from the flat 
collar and drooping shoestring tie to 
the wrinkled Congress gaiters, falling 























orlornly away from his shrunken 
Pj shanks, will confirm your first impres- 
sion that he is one of those pathetic 
figures of business who have outlived 
their time. There is nothing whatever 
about Timothy Tanner’s person or of- 
fice to suggest that he is that cunning 
old camp follower whom soldiers of 
fortune the world around know as 
“The Stormy Petrel.” 

Surveying him as he stoops over his 
rickety walnut desk, fumbling with his 
untidy litter of papers in his musty of- 
fice, you will find it hard to believe that 
it was he who equipped the ragged 
legions of Sancho de Guyez with the 
muzzle-loaders which blotted out Maxi- 
milian’s dream of a Mexican empire 
and later, on the bare hill at Querétaro, 
fired the volley which ended that ill- 
starred career. It will seem even less 
credible that, almost a half century 
later, this very office witnessed the se- 
cret sale of those modern rifles which 
enabled Madero to overturn the totter- 
ing grandeur of the senescent Diaz and 
set up his own brief experiment with 
utopian ideals. The dusty files convey 
no hint of their ability to tell the secrets 
of a hundred revolutions up and down 
the restless length of Latin America. 
A half century of catering to the needs 
of filibuster and patriot, of dictator and 
rebel, of despot and soldier of fortune, 
have left no trace of romance on either 
the man or the scene. Timothy Tanner 
looks far more like a sparrow than a 
stormy petrel. Yet it was first of all to 
this shabby old office and this silent, 
feeble old man, that the excited pur- 
veyors of embattled governments has- 
tened when, in the quiet summer of 
1914, a thunderbolt from a cloudless 
sky set half the world afire. It was 
in this dingy office that contracts were 
signed which quickly drained America 
of its supply of guns and ammunitions ; 
it was through the crafty manipula- 
tions of the Stormy Petrel’s shrewd old 
brain that scores of factories were 
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placed under contracts which kept them 
running night and day to produce the 
modern implements of organized de- 
struction. And it was Timothy Tanner 
who knew first and most thoroughly 
when the frantic bidding of panic- 
stricken nations had reached the limit 
of the country’s capacity. He knew to 
a case of cartridges and a stand of 
rifles the available supply; and when, 
in the late spring of 1915, an unob- 
trusive visitor whispered of a contract 
to be secretly placed by one of the Bal- 
kan powers, and exhibited a willing- 
ness to pay a huge excess for even an- 
tiquated guns, The Stormy Petrel shook 
his head. 

“There isn’t a rifle to be had for the 
next eight months,” he declared. 
“Every factory that can.turn out muni- 
tions is already under contracts which 
will not be completed before 1916; 
every ounce of ammunition outside of 
the government arsenals has been 
shipped. I can do nothing for you, 
sir.” 

“And those condemned 
gensens? Those three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand excellent rifles 
which your government has ordered to 
be sold, with a thousand rounds of 
cartridges? There is no chance that 
you, with your especial facilities, could 
lay hands upon them for us? We 
would pay——” 

“Sir,” said Timothy Tanner stiffly, 
“you could not buy one of those guns 
with its weight in gold. The govern- 
ment will not allow so much as a single 
cartridge to leave its arsenals until this 
war has ended. You may assume, sir, 
that I speak with definite knowledge. 
If there is a living man who could se- 
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cure those rifles, I am that man. And 
I say that it is impossible.” 
“T am sure that you are right,” said 


the visitor, bowing deeply. “But we 
have heard a whisper that some of 
those guns were not in the arsenal when 
the war began. It has come to our ears, 














Mr. Tanner, that fifty thousand of 
them, with ammunition, had been stolen 
and sold secretly to some purveyor for 
a projected revolt in South America. 
So much, indeed, we may say that 
we definitely know. What we have 
failed to ascertain, thus far, is the 
identity of the purveyor, the destina- 
tion of the arms, and their pres- 
ent location. We know that they did 
not arrive, for there has been no out- 
break south of the Isthmus. It oc- 
curred to us, knowing your wide ac- 
quaintance with such affairs, that you 
might possibly have knowledge of those 
details which would be of service to 
us,” 

Tanner shook his head. 

“A groundless rumor, sir. It would 
be utterly impossible to abstract more 
than a negligible quantity. The arsen- 
als have been under close guard for 
months; the precautions taken by the 
government are adequate. Attempts 
have been made, it is true, to corrupt 
some of the employees, including cer- 
tain officers suspected of a willingness 
to accept a bribe, and in one of these 
cases the amounts offered have been 
enormous. But they have all failed.” 

The visitor smiled apologetically. 

“T am aware of those facts, sir. I 
agree with you that it would be impos- 
sible to secure any arms now in the 
arsenals. But the fifty thousand of 
which I have spoken were abstracted 
before the outbreak of the war, when 
there were no extra guards, no special 
precautions. The theft was not dis- 
covered until some weeks after war had 
been declared. Since then the agents 
of your government have been combing 
the country in search of the missing 
munitions. I speak with definite 
knowledge when I tell you this, Mr. 
Tanner. And it has occurred to the 
parties whom I represent that possibly 
you might find a means of leading us to 
the secret hiding place where the arms 
are now stored. We stand ready to as- 






sume all risks involved in removing and 
shipping them; we will pay any price 
within reason for them and, to you, 
for your service in assisting us to buy, 
we will pay a round sum which you 
shall yourself fix.” 

Again Tanner shook his head. 

“You have been misinformed,” he 
said. “The rifles are still in the hands 
of the government. I am sure of it. 
The theft you describe would have 
been impossible.” 

“On May 24, 1865,” said the caller, 
smiling, “while the Federal authorities 
were removing the ordnance stores sur- 
rendered by the Confederate govern- 
ment from a warehouse in Mobile, a 
mysterious explosion took place which 
completely demolished the warehouse, 
destroyed several blocks of adjacent 
buildings, and cost some hundreds of 
lives. No explanation has ever been of- 
fered as to the cause of the explo- 
sion. It is peculiar, is it not, that some 
months later a schooner discharged at 
Tampico, Mexico, a considerable por- 
tion of the munitions supposed to have 
been destroyed in that disaster? Pos- 
sibly one may draw the inference that 
those stores had been previously re- 
moved from the warehouse to a place 
of safety, and that the explosion was 
deliberately arranged to conceal the 
theft and prevent a search for the 
stolen stores before they could be 
shipped to the Mexican army. At 
least, Mr. Tanner, you will grant that 
the gentleman who delivered those 
stores to General Juarez should not find 
it impossible to believe that government 
arsenals can be robbed.” 

Timothy Tanner sat very still, as 
though he had not heard. Fifty years 
had dimmed the mental picture of that 
holocaust on the Mobile water front. 
The newspapers of the time had printed 
ghastly woodcuts of the scene. Some- 
times, at night, he seemed to see them. 
He wondered who had told this man of 
his part in that well-buried incident. 
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“General Sancho de Guyez is in 
Paris,” whispered the visitor. “Al- 
though a very old man, his memory is 
excellent, Mr. Tanner. It was he who 
suggested that you might help us. Will 
you help us, Mr. Tanner?” 

The threat was clear, for all the 
silken politeness in the tone. The 
Stormy Petrel lifted his head. Sud- 
denly he seemed older, wearier. 

“1 will do what I can,” he said flatly. 
“But I can make no promises. I do 
not believe that any of those rifles have 
left the arsenal. Give me a few days 
for my investigations and I shall know 
definitely. That is all I can say.” 

“That is all that we could ask, Mr. 
Tanner. I am sure you will be suc- 
cessful. Shall we say Thursday, a 
week from to-day? Good! I shall 
call upon you then, at ten.” 

He took up his hat and turned 
toward the door. His hand upon the 
knob, he glanced back over his shoul- 
der. The Stormy Petrel, looking more 
like a sparrow than ever, was huddled 
in his rickety chair, staring straight 
in front of him at the dingy wall. The 
other man’s upper lip rose in a queer, 
twisted smile. 

“Good day, Mr. Tanner,” he said 
softly; “and good fortune in your 
search!” He laughed silently at his 
covert hint, and closed the door behind 
him. But the old man at the desk paid 
no heed. 

Around the corner, seated at an un- 
tidy table in a garlic-soaked basement 
eating place, the visitor found a 
bearded man alternately slapping at the 
persistent flies with a newspaper and 

sipping a glass of watered claret. 

He glanced up quickly as the other 
entered, and flashed a look about the 
unsavory little room. 

“What luck?” he whispered. The 
newcomer dropped into a chair oppo- 
site him and smiled contentedly. 

“That Mobile story is straight goods, 
all right,” he said softly. “It fairly 
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crumpled him up. I gave him till 
Thursday to pick up those goods, ‘and 
[ miss my guess if he’d stop at murder 
to lay hands on them. He'll come 
through, easy!” 

“Dan mailed the letter an hour ago,” 
said the bearded man. “It ought to be 
delivered before to-night. So he really 
was mixed up in that Mobile business, 
eh?” His eyes assumed a speculative 
look. “We might put the screws og 
him about that on the side.” 

Mr. Tanner’s late visitor shook his 
head. 

“Too risky,” he said. “The Stormy 
Petrel isn’t any spring chicken, and all 
we've got to go on is old Sancho de 
Guyez’s story. It was luck, your run- 
ning into the old man over there in 
Paris, though, It gave us just what we 
needed to put this rifle deal through, and 
there’s going to be a tidy bit of change 
in it!” 

They went out of the place together. 
Just as they emerged upon the narrow 
sidewalk, a girl, evidently some stenog- 
rapher hurrying to her lunch, collided 
sharply with the bearded man. With a 
half-smothered oath he thrust her 
roughly out of his path. His compan- 
ion laughed at his show of temper. 
Neither of them spared a second glance 
for the girl, who stood on the curb, 
startled and shaken. But Mary Brain- 
ard instantly recognized one of the’ pair 
as the man who had just left the office 
of her employer, T. Tanner. She had 
an excellent memory for faces, and 
there was small likelihood of her soon 
forgetting either the bearded ruffian 
who had brutally jostled her out of his 
way or the dapper man who had cal- 
lously laughed at the deed. Her eyes 
sparkled as she looked after them. 


Il. 


Frank Tilden, perched on his high 
stool in Tanner’s outer office, whirled 
quickly as Mary Brainard entered. His 
good-humored face was alight with ex- 
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72 
citement and pleasure. In spite of her 
lingering resentment over the affront, 
the girl smiled as their eyes met. They 
were good friends. 

“I’ve come into a fortune, Mary,” 
said Tilden, grinning. “My fairy god- 
mother has waved her magic wand and 
turned me into a young Croesus! Read 
that!” He scrambled down from his 
perch and thrust a letter into her hands. 
She read on the envelope an incorrect 
address, which the post office had al- 
tered to the right one. 


Frank TILpEN, care T. Tanner, New York. 

Dear Sir: I don’t know whether you ever 
heard your mother mention a man named 
Frank Stein, but I guess you must have been 
named after him. Anyway, he used to be in 
love with her before she married your fa- 
ther, and he never got over it. 

He and I were partners for a few years, 
and our last deal is still hanging fire. We 
got a concession from the government of 
Ecuador to set up a string of penny arcades 
down there and bought up a lot of the old 
apparatus that the movies have driven into 
the discard up here—slot machines, pianos, 
kinetoscopes, phonographs, scales, tag 
punches, et cetera, and loaded them on a 
German tramp steamer. But before she got 
past the coast of Brazil the war broke out, 
and her skipper ran into Para to avoid cap- 
ture. She’s lain there ever since. 

Pretty much all the cash we had between 
us was tied up in the deal, and Stein worried 
himself sick about the prospect of losing it. 
He was pretty far gone, anyway, and the re- 
sult was that he cashed in his chips about a 
month ago. He didn't have any one else to 
leave his property to, and he took a notion 
to wish it on you. To save trouble he just 
indorsed the bills of lading, which were 
made out in his name, to you and me jointly, 
and let it go at that 

I've had a hard time locating you, but 1 
can’t turn the deal without your signature, 
and I’ll make you this proposition: I'll sell 
out to you for three thousand dollars or give 
you two thousand dollars for your interest. 
That’s fair, because I’ve done a lot of work 
on the proposition and you haven't. The 
junk is worth more than that, but it’s a long 
chance at best—the concession’s canceled and 
there’s no market for such stuff. However, 
if you want to buy or sell, come around to 
see me at Hotel Tres Americas, in Sixteenth 
Street, any evening and we can do business. 

Yours truly, D. B. Foster. 
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“How’s that for luck?” demanded 
Tilden as she handed the sheet back to 
him. “Two thousand dollars just like 
picking it up in the street! We'll have 
to celebrate to-night, eh? Dinner at 
that French joint on University Place 
is about right, I think.” 

“Your two thousand won’t last long 
if you begin like that,” said the girl. “I 
suppose you’ve got to sell, haven't 
you?” 

“Where would I get three thousand 
bucks?” he demanded. “And what 
would I do with all that ancient junk 
if I had the money to buy it? No, sir! 
[’ll take the easy money and be done 
with it!” 

“It’s quite a romance,” said Miss 
Brainard. ‘Were you really named 
after that man? Did your mother ever 
speak of him?” 

“IT never heard her,” said Tilden. 
“And if he slipped me the money be- 
cause I was named for him, he fooled 
himself. My father’s name was Frank. 
And my mother wanted to call me 
Harold Percival; she often told me so.” 

The door opened and Timothy Tan- 
ner’s stern old face appeared beyond it. 
Unconsciously they had raised their 
voices so that the sound had reached 
him. Each looked up guiltily as the 
hard old eyes scrutinized them. Tilden, 
to explain the infraction of office rules, 
extended the astonishing letter to his 
employer. 

“T had some excuse for getting ex- 
cited, sir,” he explained. ‘Things like 
this don’t happen to me very often.” 

Tanner read the letter carefully. 

“Did you know Frank Stein?” he de- 
manded, as he finished. Tilden shook 
his head. “And you don’t know this 
man Foster, either?” Again the 
younger man gestured negatively. The 
Stormy Petrel hesitated and then, re- 
turning the note, moved toward the 
outer door. “Better be careful in deal- 
ing with him, then,” he cautioned. 
“Stein was a slippery fellow, slippery 
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ts an eel, and Foster is probably quite 
as dangerous.” 

“He seems to be playing fair, sir,” 
objected Tilden. “He offers to sell out 
for a thousand more than he’s willing 
to pay.” 

“Young man,” said the veteran pur- 
veyor almost sadly, “you have much to 
learn of the ways of business. This 
Foster is employing the commonest of 
expedients to secure your interest at a 
low figure. You may be sure that he 
knows that you are not in a position 
to accept his offer to sell, or he would 
not make it!” 

Tilden stared. 

“I never thought of that!” he con- 
fessed. “Then, if that’s so, you 
wouldn’t advise me to accept what he 
offers to give me?” 

“T should first offer to buy him out,” 
said Timothy Tanner. “If he refused, 
I should stand out for a higher figure. 
It is very simple.” He seemed to think 
better of leaving the office; turning 
slowly, he retraced his steps to the in- 
ner room and closed the door. Tilden 
looked gratefully after him. 

“He’s a wise old bird, isn’t he?” he 
said admiringly. “Past eighty, and still 
keen as knives!” 

“I didn’t like the way he looked,” said 
the girl uneasily. “Frank, I don’t think 
you should have shown him that letter.” 

Tilden laughed, but the feminine in- 
tuition which had warned Mary Brain- 
ard of something amiss in her employ- 
er’s manner would not be ridiculed 
away. She was unconvinced when the 
bookkeeper seized his hat and went out 
for his own belated lunch. Scarcely 
ten minutes had elapsed when the door 
opened to admit a woman who, in a 
marked foreign accent, asked for 
“Mees-taire Teeel-den.” 

“He is at lunch,” said Mary, instinc- 
tively disliking the other, whose dress 
was fashioned with almost Parisian 
daring and whose face bore unquestion- 
able signs of exceedingly clever use of 


eyebrow pencil, lip stick, and rabbit's 
foot. The visitor hesitated, glancing in 
kittenish timidity at the inner door. 

“Meestaire Tanner ees een?” she 
asked, lowering her voice confiden- 
tially. Mary nodded. As she did so, 
as though in answer to the question, 
The Stormy Petrel appeared in the 
doorway. He recognized the caller, 
who seemed also to know him. 

“I ’ave not call’ to see you, thees 
time,” she said archly. “No; eet ees 
Meestaire Teel-den [ wis’ to spik 
weeth.” 

“Will you come in and wait for him, 
countess,” said Tanner, bowing with 
old-fashioned courtliness. “He will re- 
turn shortly, and perhaps we can chat 
while you wait.” 

The visitor walked mincingly into the 
private office. The door closed behind 
them, and though the murmur of voices 
came to Mary Brainard’s ears, she 
could not distinguish the words. Evi- 
dently, however, the time of the count- 
ess was too precious to allow her to 
wait for the return of the bookkeeper. 
In a quarter of an hour or less she 
emerged, laughing coyly at some re- 
mark of Tanner’s. The door stood 
open behind her as she hesitated, glanc- 
ing about the office. 

“Which ees ze desk of Meestair Teel- 
den?” she inquired. Mary silently 
pointed to the tall, old-fashioned desk 
at which Frank toiled. The other 
woman thrust a hand into her corsage 
and produced an envelope. She laid it 
on the desk, weighting it with an ink- 
stand, and, with a final laughing fare- 
well to Tanner, took her departure. 

A few minutes later the old man sent 
the stenographer on an errand to his 
bank. When she returned, Tilden was 
at his post. 

“Did you get your note?” she asked. 
He looked up blankly. 

“What note?’ he said. Mary 
flushed. So he intended to feign inno- 
cence, did he? The message of the 





aristocratic visitor was too sacred to be 
shared with a mere stenographer! 
Very well, he could suit himself. She 
laughed shortly. 

“Oh, nothing,” she said airily. “I 
must have been mistaken.” 

Tilden, deep in his ledgers, paid no 
heed. After a few minutes, however, 
he spoke absently. 

“I guess we'd better make that din- 
ner to-morrow night, if you don’t mind, 
Mary. I’m going to see Foster to-night, 
and it may take me a good while to get 
through with him.” 

“Just as you please,” said the girl 
curtly. So he was going to dine with 
that creature! Very well! Let him! 
Men were all alike! 


” 


Il. 


The Hotel of the Three Americas, 
tucked away in the quiet backwater of 
East Sixteenth Street, caters chiefly to 
visitors from the rubber-and-revolution 
republics of Latin America. Its deco- 
rations and furniture are in the rococo 
style dear to the Latin taste; though 
its atmosphere is redolent of garlic and 
azure with the smoke of saltpetered 
cigarettes, and an orchestra of weird 
stringed instruments sends out the 
plaintive pulsations of “Sobre Las 
Olas,” while little knots of men, vary- 
ing in shade from rich chocolate to pale 
canary, absorb strange drinks and talk 
in whispers, with recurrent sidewise 
glances over shoulders. 

It seemed that El Sefior Foster was 
out for the moment. Tilden, suggested 
the suave clerk, might like to await his 
return in the café; he would see that 
Sefior Foster was notified of his visit 
the instant he returned. And Tilden 


made himself comfortable in ‘a corner 
of the gaudy little room, where a tiny 
table was all but screened by a bank of 
palms. The place amused him, and the 
time passed quickly enough, though 
Foster seemed slow about returning. 








Suddenly he stiffened in his chair. 
Timothy Tanner, glancing keenly from 
side to side, was making his way slowly 
toward him! Tilden was on the point 
of springing up to greet his employer 
when The Petrel halted beside a table 
at which a stout, red-faced man was 
slowly sipping red wine. 

“Ah, Foster!” Tilden heard him say. 
“I was looking for you.” 

“Well, you see me,” was the ungra- 
cious response. ‘What do you want?” 

“TJ hear you have an interest in a 
cargo of—shall we say slot machines?” 
said Tanner significantly, sitting down 
opposite the other. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“I—it occurred to me that possibly 
you might wish to dispose of it on suit- 


able terms,” continued The Petrel 
evenly. “I am prepared to make you 
an offer.” 


“Not interested at present,” said Fos- 
ter bluntly. “Might be, later.” 

“When you have picked up young 
Tilden’s share, perhaps?” suggested 
Tanner mildly. The effect on the stout 
man was electrical. He straightened so 
suddenly that he upset his glass; the 
spilled wine trickled down on his knees, 
but he paid no heed. 

“What do you know about Tilden?” 
he demanded. Tanner laughed. 

“T am in his confidence,” he said. 
“Foster, you should have known better 
than to think you could arrange this 
matter without including me in it. 
Stein would have come to me at once. 
For these affairs there is no one like 
Timothy Tanner. Come, what will you 
take?” 

“You understand what I’m selling— 
a shipment of assorted slot machines, 
consigned to Guayaquil to Frank Stein 
and assigned by him.to me and Frank 
Tilden in equal shares. I’m not repre- 
senting the goods to be anything but 
what they are, second-hand junk. 
That’s clear, is it?” 

“Quite.” Timothy Tanner nodded 
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seriously.’ “A shipment of slot ma- 
chines is exactly what I want at pres- 
ent. I should be willing to pay—what 
do you think ?” 

“I want a cold hundred,” said Foster. 
“That’s throwing them away, but I 
can’t handle the trick of getting them 
out of Para. Give me a hundred thou- 
sand and you can deal with Tilden on 
your own hook.” 

“I'll pay fifty,” said The Stormy 
Petrel, without moving a muscle in his 
face. “That’s all. Take it or leave 
it.” 

“Eighty,” said Foster. “No? Well, 
seventy-five, then; cash down.” 

“Sixty,” said Tanner. ‘That is final. 
[ will give you my check now.” 

“You've bought something,” said 
Foster. “Make out your check or come 
up to my room. I’ve got the papers 
up there.” 

The two went out. Staring after 
them, Frank Tilden furtively pinched 
himself to make sure that he had not 
fallen asleep. Sixty thousand dollars 
for a half interest in a cargo of junk! 
And the other half was his own! His 
chest expanded. He would sell for a 
hundred thousand. Foster was a 
fool, that was clear! Tanner would 
have met his figure. Tilden knew that 
unless the crafty old man had been 
willing to go far higher he would not 
have increased his first bid. He got to 
his feet and went swiftly out of the 
hotel. It would be better not to meet 
his employer just then. To-morrow 
would be time enough for that. 

He laughed exultantly to himself as 
he strode toward Broadway. Slot ma 
chines, indeed! He had not been in 
charge of The Stormy Petrel’s books 
for two years without learning the na- 
ture of the commodity in which that 
crafty ancient dealt. Arms! Rifles! 
Munitions of war! He was rich! He 
might own a car like the great limou- 
sines which he could see flashing up 
Fifth Avenue, a block away! He could 
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travel, he could marry! He seemed 
to walk on air. 

A sudden thought flashed upon him. 
What a fool he had been! He did not 
know the name of the steamer upon 
which the precious implements of death 
lay hidden! He had nothing except the 
indefinite, misleading letter of a 
stranger to prove his claim to a half 
interest in them! A cunning veteran 
like Timothy Tanner would laugh at 
him if he should attempt to collect a 
hundred thousand dollars on such slen- 
der evidence. He must find Foster and 
get fuller information from him. He 
whirled and fairly ran back to the hotel. 
He did not breathe freely until the 
clerk,. telephoning to Foster’s rooms, 
announced that that gentleman was in 
and would see his caller at once. His 
hopes rose as he ascended in the de- 
liberate elevator. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Tilden,” said Foster 
after they had shaken hands, “but I’ve 
sold out my interests in that cargo, so 
I’m not in the market for your half 
any more.” 

“That’s all right,” said Frank easily. 
“I can He caught himself. “Who 
bought you out?” he finished, remem- 
bering that he was not supposed to be 
familiar with the latest developments. 
Again Foster surprised him by telling 
the simple truth. 

“A friend of yours, old Timothy 
Tanner, The Stormy Petrel himself,” 
he said. “Fact is, he claimed to be act- 
ing for you, but I didn’t swallow that. 
Wasn't, was he?” 

“No; 
Tilden. 


but I guess it’s all right,” said 
“I work for him.” 

“Then—then you know he doesn’t 
deal in secondhand slot machines as a 
regular thing?’ Foster’s round eyes 
slanted searchingly at the younger man. 
Tilden laughed. 

“And you were going to sell out to 
me for three thousand!” he said, shak- 
ing his head in mock reproof. “I hope 








you got more than that out of Mr. 
Tanner !”’ 

“No hard feelings,” said Foster, un- 
ashamed, “I guess you know what | 
got, don’t you?” 

Frank nodded. 

“T thought you were in with Tanner,” 
said Foster wisely. “Well, what can I 
do for you?” 

Briefly Frank explained his desire 
for documentary proofs of his owner- 
ship. Foster produced a hand-written 
assignment signed by Frank Stein, con- 
veying a half interest in the cargo 
aboard the steamer to Frank Tilden 
and D. B. Foster in equal shares. Fos- 
ter explained that the bills of lading 
themselves had been turned over to 
Tanner, and that he had separately as- 
signed his own share to that gentleman. 

“T hung on to this just in case you 
and he weren’t so close as he made 
out,” he explained. “If he had this, 
you'd have a hard time proving any- 
thing.” 

Tilden pocketed the document., 

“What is in that shipment?’ he in- 
quired. “Be a good sport and tell me. 
I can handle Tanner better if I know 
what I’ve got for sale.” 

Foster winked ponderously. 

“That shipment is just what I said, 
old junk slot machines,” he said drolly. 
“But it was funny that just about the 
time the steamer loaded, some careless 
guys in the government service mislaid 
fifty thousand old Krag rifles and a lot 
of ammunition for each of ’em. And 
another funny thing is that a bunch of 
patriots down in Ecuador are still wait- 
ing for those guns to start a little 
Boston tea party of their own. Do you 
get me?” 

Tilden laughed. 

“T get a glimmer of your meaning, 
all right. But what puzzles me is why 
you let go of a young gold mine like 
that for a measly sixty thousand. Why 
those guns are good for fifty or sixty 
dollars apiece !” 
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“Yes ; delivered!” said Foster signifi- 
cantly. “But when you remember that 
those guns belong to the United States 
government, which is hunting high and 
low for ‘em, you can maybe guess why 
I passed up the job of getting ’em out 
of hock. Tanner can tackle a job like 
that, because he knows the ropes. But 
I—why, I’d be nabbed in twenty min- 
utes. So would you, my young friend. 
Better let The Stormy Petrel worry.” 

“Thanks,” said Tilden. “I will.” 
And he took his leave. 

It was still early, and he telephoned 
to Mary Brainard that, if she cared to, 
he could “celebrate” that evening in- 
stead of the next. Still mindful of the 
countess, she was inclined to be distant, 
but her curiosity finally triumphed over 
her resentment. Some twenty minutes 
later they faced each other across a 
table in a corner at the Brevoort, while 
an impeccable waiter served them with 
maraschinoed grapefruit, precursor to 
a dinner of the character which one 
may find nowhere save at this old-fash- 
ioned, out-of-the-way haven. Hilari- 
ously, half intoxicated with his sudden 
wealth, Tilden described the conversa- 
tion which he had overheard and that 
in which he had himself taken part. 
The girl, wide-eyed, listened in aston- 
ishment. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked, as he finished. 

“Do? Why I’m going to make old 
Stormy Petrel Tanner pay me a cold 
hundred thousand at the very least,” 
said the exultant Tilden. “I have him 
right where I want him; he’ll have to 
do as I say?” 

“You're going to sell those guns to 
him?” The girl’s voice was incredu- 
lous, shocked. Tilden stared. 

“Why, of course! Why not?” 

“But you can’t!” she cried. “They 
don’t belong to you! They didn’t be- 
long to Stein or Foster. They’re stolen 
goods! They belong to the United 
States government!” 
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ood night!” said Frank Tilden dis- 
ly. “I never thought of that!” He 
led the waiter. “Here, take these 
things away,” he commanded. “We 
haven't begun on this dinner, and we’re 
not going to eat it. Come on, Mary. 
We'll have to have a poor but honest 
celebration. Us for a succulent meal 
at Childs’, and after that the movies! 
I’m not rich after all!” 

Strangely enough the girl showed no 
trace of disappointment. Her eyes 
were very bright as she followed him 
out, while the aimazed waiter shook 
his head over the unaccountable 
vagaries of “these mad Americans !” 





[V. 

“Mr. Tilden, will you step here one 
moment ?” 

The thin tones of The Stormy Petrel 
summoned Frank from his ledgers, 
where for an interminable period of 
two hours he had waited for the call. 
With a droll grimace at Mary Brain- 
ard, who looked up with a smile, he 
obeyed. He took pains to leave the 
door slightly ajar. Mary must not miss 
this conversation by any chance. 

“Mr. Tilden, | think you went to the 
Jackson National for me yesterday ?”’ 
began Timothy Tanner, his sharp gray 
eyes fastened severely on his clerk. 
Tilden, surprised at the unexpected 
opening, stared blankly. The Petrel re- 
peated the question impatiently. 

“Yes, sir,” said the bookkeeper. 

“You cashed this check?” said his 
employer, extending a blue slip of 
paper. Frank examined it. It called 
for five hundred dollars, and was’ one 
which he had cashed, after his regular 
habit, for his chief. He nodded. 

“What did with the 


you do pro- 


ceeds ?”” demanded the old man fiercely. 
“Answer me, sir! 
with them ?” 
“Gave them to you, sir, of course!’ 
said the bewildered Tilden. 


What did you do 


’ 


“Don’t you 
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remember—just when I came in from 
lunch ?” 

“T most certainly remember that you 
did nothing of the sort,” snapped Tan- 
ner. “You diverted that money, young 
man. I will give you this one chance 
to confess and make restitution before 
I turn you over to the police!” 

In vain did Frank expostulate and 
argue; Timothy Tanner turned a deaf 
ear to his frantic assertions of inno- 
cence, sternly repeating his demand for 
the instant return of the missing 
money. At last he took up his tele- 
phone and asked for connection with 
police headquarters. Clapping his 
hand over the mouthpiece he turned to 
Tilden. 

“This is your last chance,” he 
shrilled. “Return that money or I will 
have you arrested and see that you are 
sent to State prison.” 

‘But I haven’t got that much in the 
world!’’ said the miserable bookkeeper. 
“T haven’t even a hundred!” 

“You didn’t sell your slot machines 
last night, then?” Tanner shot the 
question sharply at him. Instantly the 
simple explanation flashed upon Til- 
den. His spine stiffened, although a 
deeper respect for his employer’s intel- 
ligence made him feel a sudden fear of 
He 
was to be stripped of his share in the 
guns or made to prove his innocence 
of a trumped-up charge, which, some- 
thing told him, would be made to look 
exceedingly genuine. He _ stared 
straight into the keen old eyes. 

“T did not, sir,” he said curtly. 

“Then sit at this desk and assign it 
to me at once,” said Tanner. ‘“Yes’— 
to the telephone operator—“hold the 
wire just a moment.” 


the crafty, conscienceless old man. 


“Tt’s no use, Mr. Tanner,” said 
Frank calmly. “I won’t sign. Send 


for your police. It will make trouble 
for me, but it won’t do you any good.” 
“We'll see,” said Timothy Tanner 


grimly. He spoke into the phone. 








“Please send an officer immediately to 
Room Twenty, Number Twenty-one 
Bleeker Square, Mr. Tanner’s office. 
We have a thief here.” He hung up 
the receiver and surveyed his employee 
sternly. “You think you can rob Tim- 
othy Tanner, do you?” he said. “We 
shall see what a taste of the Tombs 
can do to that idea!” 

The two men faced each other, the 
younger defiant, confident, the older 
cold, venomous. Neither spoke for 
several minutes. Frank wondered 
whether Mary had heard, and, if she 
had heard, whether she understood that 
he was innocent, that the charge was 
pure invention. He turned as if to 
open the door and reassure himself, but 
a sharp command from Tanner checked 
him. 

“Don’t move, young man,” said The 
Stormy Petrel, a businesslike auto- 
matic appearing above the edge of his 
desk. “It would be’ unwise to place 
any needless strain upon the distaste 
for violence which restrains me from 
disposing of you in the simplest fash- 
ion. Remember that you are a thief 
and that if I shoot you in the act of 
attempting to escape, the law absolves 
me.” 

Tilden stood very still. Something in 
the dry, thin tones told him that The 
Stormy Petrel would be as good as his 
word. It seemed an age before heavy 
footfalls in the outer office announced 
the arrival of the law, and a pair of 
policemen burst into the room. One of 
them promptly laid hands on Tilden. 

“Take him along,” said Tanner per- 
emptorily. “I shall charge him with 
robbery. Tell your superiors that I will 
call within the hour to swear to the 
charge.” 


“It’s a lie! Til- 


It’s a frame-up!” 
den shook off the hand which lay on his 


shoulder. ‘“He’s getting me put away 
to make me sell my property to him!” 

“Tell it to the sergeant!” said the un- 
moved officer. “Come along!” 


— 


In the outer office Frank looked des- 
perately about for Mary. She had dis- 
appeared! Dejectedly he allowed his 
captor to propel him toward the door, 
And a few minutes later he was behind 
bars, with a charge of grand larceny 
against him. He sat on the bare boards 
of the cot, his elbows on his knees, won- 
dering how he could escape from the 
meshes which the wily old arms dealer 
had wrapped about him. To be sure 
he could send for the Federal authori- 
ties and reveal to them the whereabouts 
of the stolen rifles, thus defeating Tan- 
ner’s plans and causing him the loss of 
the sixty thousand dollars already paid 
to Foster, but beyond yielding the 
empty satisfaction of revenge, this 
would do him no good, for assuredly 
the checkmated Petrel would then press 
the false larceny charge vigorously. He 
might, as an alternative, yield to Tan- 
ner’s demands and assign his share in 
the cargo as the price of his freedom, 
and then carry out his original inten- 
tion of apprising the government re- 
garding the stolen arms. He bitterly 
regretted that he had not done this be- 
fore Tanner had had an opportunity 
to play his unexpected trump; then 
there could have been no doubt as to 
the honesty of his motives, now it 
would appear to be a matter of petty 
spite, and his admissions might easily 
tangle him inextricably in the Federal 
net. He decided, however, that he 
niust Tanner’s next move before 
taking any steps whatever and, having 
reached this conclusion, he resigned 
himself to the tedium of his cell. But 
the hours dragged by, and no word 
reached him either from the old arms 
contractor or from Mary Brainard. 
He began to lose hope. Friendless, ex- 
cept for the girl, all but penniless, under 
a charge which could probably be 
proved against him, the outlook was 
decidedly different from his roseate 
fancies of the previous evening, when, 
with easy wealth almost within his 


wait 





The Stormy Petrel 


grasp, he had mentally debated the re- 
spective merits of rival motor cars and 
planned a trip to the San Francisco 
fair. 

V. 

When Mary Brainard, listening with 
both ears, heard the amazing charge 
with which Timothy Tanner cut the 
ground from below his confident young 
antagonist, her first impulse was to rush 
into the inner office and add her pro- 
tests to those of Tilden himself. Sec- 
ond thought, however, and a moderately 
accurate acquaintance with her em- 
ployer’s character, told her that this 
would profit neither of them. It would 
be easy enough for the crafty old ras- 
cal to include her in his wily toils. A 
sudden fear overwhelmed her lest he 
do so in any case. She seized her hat 
and slipped from the office without 
waiting to hear the end of the heated 
dialogue beyond the half-closed inner 
door. With some vague idea of secur- 
ing help, without knowing where to 
look for it, she walked swiftly toward 
Broadway along the narrow, lanelike 
street which she traversed night and 
morning on her way to and from the 
subway. The sight of a vaguely fa 
miliar dress caught her rapt attention 
for an instant; just at the door of one 
of the dingy buildings she saw and rec 
ognized the woman who had visited the 
office on the previous afternoon, the 
countess who had asked for Frank and 
left that mysterious note which he had 
denied receiving. In a flash of inspira- 
tion it occurred to Mary that perhaps 
he had not received it, after all. Tim- 
othy Tanner had been alone in the office 
when she had gone to the bank 
he not have abstracted the note 
meantime? Recalling that the errand 
upon which he had sent her was a necd- 
less one, her suspicion suddenly became 
conviction. Impulsively darted 
after the countess. Perhaps this queér, 
painted foreigner was a friend of 


; might 
in the 


she 


Frank’s! At the head of the stairs she 
caught a flutter of the hated gown: 

“Oh, countess!” she cried. “Count- 
ess!” 

The rouged face appeared, peering 
down the dim staircase. Mary panted 
toward it. 

“Are you a friend of Mr. Tilden’s ?” 
she asked. “‘He’s in dreadful trouble, 
and I thought you might help. I’m the 
stenographer in Mr. Tanner’s office. I 
saw you there yesterday, you know.” 

The countess seemed to ponder the 
matter. 

“Come wis me,” she said after a slight 
pause. “It s’all geeve me mooch pleas- 
ure to help ze good Teel-den.” She led 
the way up another flight of stairs to 
an unpainted door at which she tapped 
thrice, with a pause between the second 
and third. The door opened slowly. 
Behind it Mary caught a glimpse of the 
bearded face of the man who ‘had 
jostled her from the walk. She would 
have hung back, but the countess gently 
urged her into the room, heavy with 
stale cigar smoke and bare of furniture 
except for a few rickety chairs. In one 
of these sat the dapper gentleman who 
had visited Timothy Tanner the day be- 
fore. \ struck 
through the girl as she recognized him. 
She became suddenly conscious that the 
eyes of both men were fixed upon her 
unpleasantly. There something 
oddly menacing in the unwavering stare 
of the bearded one; for the first time 
Mary noticed that his left eye was arti- 
ficial. It fascinated her. The count- 
ess, apparently convinced that Mary 
could not understand, was speaking 
rapidly in French, too rapidly’ for 
Mary’s high-school training to follow 
her. A phrase here and there held her 
attention. 

“She 


vague misgiving 


was 


suspects—she must have fol- 
lowed me—the old devil is cunning. If 
thought it safer to bring her in. We 
could tie her up!” 
“You're a_ fool, 


Marie!” The 
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bearded man spoke in English, “What 
do you want?” he asked the girl, his 
one eye searching hers. Desperately 
she struggled for self-control. She 
must not show that she had under- 
stood! Her chances of escape de- 
pended on her being able to convince 
them that she suspected nothing. She 
stammered out her story. The three 
listened to her avidly, without once in- 
terrupting. 

“Do you know anything about this, 
Marie?” demanded the bearded man. 
The countess shrugged her shoulders. 

“Eet ees nossing to me—zis yong 
man, Teel-den ees a fran’ to me, bot 
not more. I leave heem a note to say 
adieu. Zat ees all.” 

“It’s no affair of ours,” said the 
bearded fellow. ‘We can’t do anything. 
You'd better get a lawyer for your 
friend. That’s the safest thing.” He 


threw open the door and Mary, scarcely 
crediting her good fortune, hurried out. 
She fairly flew down the staigs and 
along the street to Broadway. The 


sight of the customshouse reminded 
her that Harry Fenwick, a clerk in the 
collector’s office, would surely be able to 
tell her where her story should be told. 
She hurried into the elevator and a few 
minutes later had so interested that 
alert young man that he called in his 
chief to listen to a repetition of the 
narrative. When she had finished the 
two exchanged glances. 

“You’d better come with us,” said the 
chief clerk after a pause. “Jernigan’s 
the man to handle this.” He led her 
along a corridor to a ground-glassed 
door and ushered her into a big, light 
office in the center of which a gray- 
haired man sat at a great, square, flat- 
topped desk. 

Again the girl told her story, while 
Jernigan’s clear, bright eyes studied 
her. When she had concluded he 
rubbed his chin meditatively. 

“H’m,” he said reflectively, “you say 


Timothy Tanner actually paid sixty 


thousand dollars for a half imterest in 
this cargo?” 

“Mr. Tilden heard him agree to pay 
it,” said the girl. Again the gray stub- 
ble on Jernigan’s chin rasped noisily 
under his hand. “I guess that part of 
it can wait. The first thing for us to 
do is to pay a call on those three friends 
of yours. You'd better come along and 
point out the building for us. After 
that we’ll see what we can do for your 
friend Tilden, who seems to be in 
pretty bad, from what you say. The 
Stormy Petrel is a tartar, and if he’s 
preferred a charge against the young 
chap it’s more than likely to be air-tight 
when it gets to court. However, I 
guess we can fix it up.” 

Five minutes later Jernigan and six 
husky men of his staff, none of them 
bearing anything to indicate a connec- 
tion with the secret service of the 
United States government, stood in the 
doorway where Mary had spied the 
countess. Two of them were sent into 
adjacent buildings, with orders to 
guard the roof; another pair stood at 
the doorway, with an eye on the fire 
escapes; the remaining two, following 
Jernigan’s lead, walked up the dingy 
stairs. Mary waited breathlessly be- 
low, her curiosity torturing her. Nor 
was she much enlightened when the 
party returned, each with a captive, the 
countess, now sputtering in fragmen- 
tary English at the top of her voice, in 
the watchful escort of Jernigan him- 
self, 

“Be at my office around three,” said 
the secret-service man to Mary as he 
passed her. “I'll look out for your 
friend by then. Got to arrange aecom- 
modations for this little party first, 
though. See you later!” 

And with this inadequate informa- 
tion to console her, the girl watched 
the three prisoners placed in taxicabs 
which promptly sped away from the 
swift-gathered crowd of gaping on- 
lookers. 
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The Stormy Petrel 


The time dragged almost as slowly 
for her after that as it did for Tilden 
in his cell. By two o’clock she was 
waiting in Jernigan’s office. A little 
before three he appeared. 

“Sorry about your friend,” he said. 
“Haven't had a attend to 
him yet, but we'll fix him up nicely 
now. Come along.” 

At the doorway of Tanner’s office 
building Mary would have hung back. 
She had no desire whatever to brave 
The Stormy Petrel in his nest. But 
Jernigan laughingly urged her with him 
up the dingy stairs. In the office sat 
Timothy Tanner, gloating over a sheaf 
of papers. He looked up as they en- 
tered and his eyes blazed gray fire at 
the sight of the girl. Before he could 
speak Jernigan said with bluff good 
humor : 


second to 


“Mr. Tanner, I hear you've got a 
friend of this young lady’s locked up 
on a phony charge. I told her you'd 
be a good fellow and turn him loose as 
soon as you understood that she wanted 
you to. So suppose you put on your 
hat and come over to the station with 
us right now. Those cells are pretty 
fierce and you can always carry a good 
joke too far if you try hard enough.” 

Tanner’s jaw projected stubbornly. 

“T shall do nothing of the sort,” he 
declared. “If you are trying to threaten 
me——” 

“Shucks,” grinned the big detective, 
“I never would do such a thing. Why 
I wouldn’t threaten a dog!” 

There was a pause, during 
which the old man seemed somehow to 
shrink visibly in his chair. 

“And if I do as you wish?” he qua- 
vered at last. 
both 
Absolutely all!” 
it?’ There was some- 
thing pitiful in the old voice now. 


long 


“We'll say thanks, that’s all. 


“You mean 


Despite her anger the girl was sorry 


for the 


6 


culprit. He seemed strangely 


reassured, however. He = almost 
skipped across the room to his shabby, 
old-fashioned hat, and fairly trotted 
down the steps in front of them. They 
rode to the station in Jernigan’s taxi, 
and Tanner made haste to withdraw 
the charge against his employee. In a 
few minutes the formalities had been 
cornpleted and Frank Tilden stood be- 
fore the desk, again a free man. Be- 
fore he could speak to Mary Brainard, 
however, Timothy Tanner seized the 
lapel of his coat and drew him eagerly 
away from the others. The instinct of 
obedience was still strong in Tilden, 
and The Stormy Petrel was not an easy 
man to thwart. He whispered eagerly. 

“T’ll give you two thousand dollars 
for that assignment,” he said. “I 
know it’s worth more, but the govern- 
ment’s close to the track and I may not 
get a penny back.” 

Jernigan spoke quickly to the girl. 

“Tell your friend to sell for what- 
ever he can get,” he said. “And see 
that he gets his money now. It’s all 
right. There’s nothing wrong in his 
selling—take it from me.” 

Mary stepped across to the others. 

“My 
said.. “ 
it is. 


is to sell, Frank,” she 
You’ve had enough trouble as 
Get rid of it.” 

“T'll take five thousand,” said Tilden. 
Just then that sum seemed colossal. 
Tanner dragged a check book from his 
pocket and hastily scribbled a check, 
using the majestic pen and ink of the 
law for the task. “Sign this, please,” 
he said, and Tilden scrawled his name 
below a formal assignment of his share 
in the which Tanner had evi- 
dently prepared for such an emergency. 

“And now,” said Jernigan, “if Mr. 
Tanner will excuse us, I'd like to get 
better acquainted with you young folks. 
Come along, both of you.” And they 
left The Stormy Petrel staring after 
them from the steps of the station. 

“Let's stop in at the Jackson 
National and have that check certified, 


advice 


cargo, 
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first of all,” suggested the secret-sery- 
ice man. The cashier’s signature hav- 
ing duly attested the worth of the 
check, they drove back to Jernigan’s 
office. He thrust a pen into Tilden’s 
hand. 

“First of all,” he said, “please in- 
dorse that check to The Red Cross. 
We'll send it to the treasurer as a dona- 
tion from Timothy Tanner. That will 
be poetic justice, for he’s made more 
work for that society during his life 
than any other man living, except the 
guy who stirred up the late war, who- 
ever he was.” 

“But—but I wanted this money for 
a—a very special purpose,” objected 
Tilden, aghast at the idea of charity on 
such a scale. 

“I know,” said the detective. “But 
it’s crooked money, my son, even if you 
did get it from a crook. You cheated 


Tanner out of that, and I let you. Out- 
side of making me a party to the deal, 
if you hang on to it, I want to say that 


I never knew any good luck to come 
out of crooked coin. Get rid of it, son. 
Take a chance on me. I’m generally 
liable to be right, folks’ll tell you.” 
Frank indorsed the check and handed 
it to the detective, his face again ex- 
pressive of deep gloom. Out of a job, 
practically broke, and with certain im- 
portant plans already clearly formed, 
even crooked money seemed to have re- 
deeming features. But Jernigan 
grinned as he pocketed the blue slip. 
“You cheated Tanner precisely the 
same way as D. B. Foster did,” he said. 
“You might as well have the whole 
story at once. Tanner’s been making 
a lot of money for a long time. Natu- 
rally he’s made a lot of enemies; you 
can’t make money without doing that, 
in any business. Among ’em he stepped 
down pretty hard on the toes of a guy 
named Mankel, who's a pretty smooth 
article himself. He’s your friend with 
the beard, Miss Brainard. He set out 
to square accounts by stinging The 


Stormy Petrel good and proper. If 
had to be a pretty good game to fool 
that wise old fox, but Mankel man- 
aged it. It’s one of the best plants J 
ever saw, and I’ve seen a lot of ’em., 

“He must have gone through mani- 
fests of steamers which were tied up 
in foreign ports because of the war 
until he found one which suited his 
purpose. Then it was easy enough to 
find out who owned that bunch of junk 
slot machines, and buy the stuff in ata 
low figure. So when that was done, 
Mankel had some bills of lading call- 
ing for a lot of cases that might con- 
tain rifles and ammunition. On the 
face of it, nobody that knows the trade 
would think it likely that anybody 
would be shipping such a raft of penny- 
arcade stuff to a little black-and-tan 
country like Ecuador. And this is 
where his cleverness comes in. 

“He knew that if he went to The 
Stormy Petrel with those papers he 
wouldn’t get a nibble. Tanner wouldn't 
have touched the deal without proof as 
to what was in the boxes, even if he 
hadn’t had plenty of reason to suspect 
Mankel, anyway. It had to be brought 
to him so that it would look as though 
he wasn’t intended to find out. And 
also he had to be given some mighty 
good reason for buying in a hurry. So 
Mankel sent a pal of his around to buy 
some guns of Tanner. I worried out 
of him the fact that he handed this 
friend some old scandal about The 
Petrel to use as a club. Then he looked 
up a young fellow that worked in Tan- 
ner’s office and had another pal of his, 
a man that had done considerable gun- 
running himself, Dan Foster, write to 
this young fellow giving him a half im 
terest in the cargo, describing it for 
what it really was. Tanner was bound 
to sit up and take notice when he saw 
Foster’s name, supposing that the 
young fellow showed him the letter, 
which he did. 

“But Mankel didn’t stop at that. He 
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had a friend, the woman they call the 
countess, who had been more or less 
mixed up with some of the army buyers 
during the European War, and he sent 
her around to leave a note for you, Til- 
den, in which she let the cat out of the 
bag by coming out flat and bidding for 
the cargo of guns. She had a chat with 
Tanner and when she left the note 
she’d managed to let the old fellow 
guess that it was guns she was after, 
and she took good care to leave it where 
he could quietly appropriate it. Which 
he did. That was enough for him. He 
hurried up to see Foster and bought 
him out, and then started in to save 
money by squeezing you out of your 
share. He never figured that you’d go 
to the government. So far as he knew 
you thought you owned a few worn-out 
penny catchers. 

“T guess that’s all. Except to ask 
you what you figure on doing, now that 
you're both shy a job?” 

“Hunt another one, I suppose,” said 
Tilden glumly. “I know you're right 
about that money, Mr. Jernigan, but it 


certainly would have come in handy for 


I mean.” 
flushed, a 


us—for me, 
self and 


He caught him- 
process instantly 


duplicated by Mary Brainard. Jerni- 
gan, whose trade was accurate observa- 
tion, chuckled. 

“Of course there’s a little matter to 
settle with Miss Brainard,” he said. 
“You see, this chap Mankel has been 
doing some mighty queer things for a 
long time back. He’s wanted for coun- 
terfeiting, for a bit of smuggling, and 

few other things not quite so pleas- 
ant. And his dude friend is also a wel- 
come guest for much the same reasons. 
Even the countess has been dodging us 
fellows for quite a while. There’s a 
neat little sum of eight thousand bucks 
in rewards on the three of them, and 
I’m going to slip the whole roll to the 
person that earned it. You're it, Miss 
Brainard !” 

He turned a quizzical eye on the 
stupefied Tilden. 

“I'd split it between you,” he 
chuckled, “only that my eyesight gives 
me a notion that it’s all in the family, 
anyway.” 

“Ts it, Mary?” 
finding his wits. 

“Yes The word slipped out be- 
fore she realized its meaning. She 
flushed. 


said Tilden, suddenly 
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THIN 


1K that blé is a lovelier name than wheat. 


The wind blows through it and your ears are filled 
With sound, as by the noise of bees when heat 

Has drugged the flowers and their pollen’s spilled. 
The color blue that mixes with the green 


Is in the word as well, 


that Indian blue 


Which is more like a trailing shadow seen 
At dusk in June, when all the grain is new. 
I call it wheat when ripened sheaves are bound 
And stand like wigwams in the weary field; 
Or when the barns are heavy to the ground, 
And crammed to shelter thus the season’s yield. 
But now when spring, with winds that run away, 
Blows through it softly, now | call it blé. 


CAROLYN HALL. 














Friend 


By Maryse Rutledge 
Author of “The Thing They Loved” 





RS. JEREMY TAYLOR was 


not at the station. For a mo- 
ment Virginia stood bewil- 
dered among the sleek, scattering 


groups. Was it possible that her 
mother had been right in questioning 
the invitation of so new and brilliant 
a friend whose fancy she had, after all, 
only caught during the brief boredom 
of an ocean passage? But, no! A 
smart young chauffeur singled her out 
at last and tendered a hasty note of 
apology and welcome from her hostess. 
Now, leaning back. in the big open 
motor, one of many to pass the Tuxedo 
Park gates, she felt that she was leav- 
ing behind everything dull and unevent- 
ful in her life—the old-fashioned rou- 
tine of her parents, the stuffy town 
house, the rented cottage at Rye, the 
same stupid little people doing the same 
stupid things. Mrs. Jeremy Taylor was 
different, just as the gay June world 
seen from Mrs. Taylor’s Rolls-Royce 
was different. She gazed with young 
eyes at the polished surfaces, the lake 
among its wooded hills, the smooth 
roads, the lawns and gardens. Even 
the houses, with broad verandas swung 
out on sloping grounds or stone towers 
or Italian roofs, had the privileged air 
of belonging here by invitation. 
“Crags,” the Taylor’s place, topped 
one of the steeper hills, drawing its 
large-flowered terraces around a stone- 
winged building with the gesture of 
receding into its own superior privacy. 












In the cool, paneled hall of massive fur- 
niture and stone fireplaces, there was 
still no sign of her friend. A lean 
gentleman in knickerbockers advanced, 
however, and said pleasantly : 

“My wife was so sorry she couldn’t 
meet you. You'll have some tea, won’t 
you? But perhaps you'd like to go up 
to your room first?” 

Tea was served a little later in what 
was known as the “blue room.” The 
round tea table, with its dainty ap- 
pointments for two, its varied sand- 
wiches and cakes, stood before open 
French windows leading out into an 
enchanting garden. In an embroidery 
of rose beds, little graveled walks wound 
away behind hedges of box. Jeremy 
Taylor, lounging in a deep blue leather 
chair, a white collie on one side and 
his police dog, Lepine, at his feet, im- 
mediately put Virginia at her ease. She 
liked his low, charming voice, his nar- 
row, tanned face with its deep-set gray 
eyes, and the little mustache set so 
neatly over his thin, whimsical mouth. 
He seemed surprised when, after tea, 
she refused a cigarette. 

“T thought nowadays © all 
women smoked.” 

“I'd love to,” she frankly confessed. 
But I promised mother I wouldn't.” 
He looked at her then as if taking 
her in for the first time. 

“Lilian smokes too much,” he ob- 
served. Almost abruptly he added, 
“How long have you known my wife?” 


young 
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with herself for the 
which heated her 


She was vexed 
pened color 
Pheeks. 

“Oh, not very long,” she evaded. “It 
was wonderful of her to ask me here,” 
she continued a little hurriedly. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he murmured, his 
thin brown hand slipping on to Lepine’s 
wolfish head. He stared out at the 
garden where, dreamily the hush of 
the day’s end gathered in a long slow 
ebbing of light. “‘We have a young 
painter stopping with us,” he took up 
as if suddenly conscious of her pres- 
ence. “He’s painting my wife’s por- 
trait. Do you care much for art?” He 
turned to her politely. 

He had opened vistas down which 
she was gazing, her hands joined in a 
young and rapturous gesture. 

“A real artist here!” she exclaimed 
to his quizzical smile. “I’ve always 
wanted to meet one!” 

“I prefer my horses and dogs,” he 
admitted, still smiling. ‘‘But this one 
seems a decent fellow. His name is 
Francis Peters. Ever hear of him?” 

She shook her head, her bright gaze 
fastened on him as if he were telling 
her a fairy tale. 

“Lilian picks them up. 
them when they’re new. She likes any- 
thing new.” He lit a cigarette, glanc- 
ing at her speculatively. “She gets 
queer ones, too, sometimes,” he went 
on, turning to watch the collie, who 
rose, yawned, and strolled into the gar- 
den. “We had a musician here last 
summer. He played the piano very 
well, but his manners fortunately ended 
in annoying even Lilian.” He gave a 
dry little chuckle. “She only kept him 
over one musicale because her invita- 
tions were out. Ah, here they are!” he 








She likes 


broke off at the sound of a motor horn. 
He rose with his kind smile. 
we meet them?” 

Her heart was beating very fast. 
She felt suddenly shy and wondered 
if she should kiss her friend whom 


“Shall 


~ Her Wonderful Friend 


Po > 
pple’ 


she now remembered as being rather 
undemonstrative. She followed Jer- 
emy with light, fluttering steps to the 
hall. 

Mrs. Jeremy Taylor, tall, long- 
waisted, cool in her silk sweater of pea- 
cock-blue, entered the front door, talk- 
ing in a loud, metallic voice to a dark 
young man in white flannels. She 
greeted her guest graciously. 

“So glad you could come! Did Jerry 
do the honors properly?’ Her manner 
checked any impulsive flow of delight 
from Virginia, who, under that hand- 
some blue eye, answered demurely. 

“Mr. Peters is painting my portrait,” 
Mrs. Taylor said carelessly by way of 
introduction as the young man came 
forward. 

Virginia stared at him with eager 
curiosity. He bowed indifferently and 
made, as one familiar with the house, 
for the blue room. She was not sure 
that she liked his dark, mocking face 
with its slanting eyebrows and curly 
lips. 

“Order a brandy and soda, will you?” 
Mrs. Taylor called after him, Turn- 
ing again to Virginia with a preoccu- 
pied air, she said, “I hope you'll like 
it here.” 

Her young friend only needed that 
encouragement. 

“I love it already,” she cried, her 
eyes-shining. “It was too sweet of you 
to want me!” 

Mrs. Taylor’s thin red lips parted. 

“You must make yourself quite at 


home. We dine at eight. There’s 
nothing on for to-night. You won't 
mind, will you?” She nodded and 


moved off toward the blue room. Vir- 
ginia stood uncertainly, wondering if 
she were expected to follow. But there 
had been a note of dismissal in the 
Ider woman’s voice. Jeremy had dis- 
appeared. Vaguely disappointed at so 
casual a welcome, she wandered up- 
stairs to her room. Its bright chintz 
background and her dainty, familiar 
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things already unpacked roused her to 
the joys of leisurely dressing. 

She was radiant once more as she 
sat in a white crépe de Chine dinner 
gown before the oval mirror of the 
dressing table, deciding between a tiny 
string of pearls her father had given 
her one Christmas and a coral neck- 
lace with long coral earrings. Her 
mother disliked the earrings because 
they made her look older. But she 
would wear them to-night. Her pecul- 
iar glow was Southern. Her dark hair 
and eyes, the rich tints of her skin, 
the fullness of her lips gave her the 
ripeness of fruit under a Tuscan sun. 
The corals suited this mellow coloring. 

She was ready when Mrs. Taylor’s 


‘maid knocked on her door with an in- 


vitation to go to that lady’s room. She 
found her hostess among boxes of 
powder from which drifted haunting 
scents, bottles of perfume, jars of 
cream, and golden hairpins. In the 
spacious pale-yellow room with its Ital- 
ian laces, its polished floor, its glint 
of silver, and the bold note of em- 
broidered violet silk hangings, Mrs, 
Taylor appeared more intimate, more 
accessible. 

All the girl’s admiration burst hap- 
pily forth. 

“How wonderful you look! And, 
oh, what a fascinating room!” 

“Nice child,” she got back. “Tea 
gowns are always becoming.” This 
particular one had great black wings 
of lace fastened to her wrists with nar- 
row velvet ribbon. The black enhanced 
her greenish-gold hair, the white and 
rose of her skin, the trained red bow 
of her lips. She was bending over a 
large leather case with blue velvet trays 
unfolding in tiers of jewels. 

“Do tell me what to wear!” 

Virginia handled the glittering things 
with delight, finally holding up a heavy 
gold chain to which was attached a 
pearl cross. Long gold and pearl ear- 
rings went with it. 


“That funny old piece? Jerry pi \ 
it up somewhere.” She slipped on t' 
chain. “Quite original, isn’t it? Jers 
will be pleased. You must be very 
nice to Jerry,” she went on, busying 
herself with the earrings. ‘“He’s taken 
a fancy to you. Usually he doesn 
like my friends.” 

“He likes Mr. Peters,” Virginia ip 
nocently remarked. 

Mrs. Taylor turned swiftly. He 
full blue eyes, when she was annoyed, 
seemed to protrude from her long face 
They were very prominent now in their 
hard, sharp stare. 

“Really! Jeremy has been confiden 
tial, I see.” 

“But it was only——” Virginia 
started to explain, feeling oddly um 
comfortable. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” her hostess 
interrupted, drifting toward the door, 
“Come, we must go down.” In the 
hall, she put her hand through the 
girl’s arm. “All the better if poor 
Jerry finds some one who will listen 
to him,” she said. ‘When I first saw 
you, I thought he would like you. He 
hates what he calls ‘my artists.’” She 
lowered her voice. “Peters was fright 
fully poor when I discovered him do 
ing ridiculous landscapes no one would 
ever buy. That modern stuff, you 
know.” 

Virginia was watching the black lace 
wings spread and flutter as her friend 
started down the stairs. 

“He doesn’t look poor,” she ventured 

“Ah, but you should have seen him,” 
Mrs. Taylor complacently returned. 
“An ugly duckling, my dear. I bought 
one of his terrible pictures so that he 
could fit himself out to come here, 
He’s been very obstinate. I had a 
















” 


fearful time persuading him to do this 
portrait.” 

Virginia was silent during the de 
licious little dinner served on a porch 
screened with fragrant vines. Francis 
Peters and Mrs. Taylor carried the 
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alk which was mainly about people 
and things unfamiliar to her. She 
turned at last to Jeremy, who, opposite 
his wife, thinner and older looking in 
his dinner coat, offered only a polite 
abstraction. He was apparently out 
of it just as she was. What was the 
use, she thought, of her corals and 
pretty white gown since no one noticed 
her? She was dimmed and subdued 
by the faunish young man and his spar- 
kling companion. It was almost with 
entreaty that finally she caught Jer- 
emy’s eye. He seemed then to un- 
derstand. His smile was sudden and 
sweet and conveyed a comradely mes- 
sage. 

“Flirting with Jerry already?” Mrs, 
Taylor had been watching them. 
There was a teasing note in her voice. 

“We leave flirting to you, my dear,” 
was Jeremy’s dry rejoinder. 

She rose with an impatient flutter of 
her black wings. 

“Does any one want fruit? No? 
Well, then we’ll have coffee in the blue 
room.” She drifted ahead of the 
others, and Virginia, feeling obscurely 
involved in the slight tension of the 
dinner’s end, followed to find her host- 
ess at the grand piano strumming a 
waltz, Francis Peters, looking bored, 
took up a magazine, and Jeremy settled 
back in his chair by the open window 
to puff at his cigar. Presently Lepine 
came padding in and settled at his mas- 
ter’s feet. 

“I didn’t know you played,” Virginia 
said a little formally, crossing over to 
the piano. 

“I don’t. But you do, surely.” Her 
hostess, as if expecting some such re- 
lease, offered her place on the cush- 
ioned mahogany _ bench. Francis 
Peters glanced up from his magazine. 
It was the first time he had looked 
directly at Virginia. Rather shyly she 
sat under the glow of an orange-shaded 
lamp, her fingers wandering over the 
keys. Her touch, she knew, was light 
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and soothing. The piano stood in a — 


corner and her back was to the room. 
This gave her confidence. 

“I can’t really play,” she murmured. 
Mrs. Taylor set a cup of coffee on a 
stool beside her. “It’s charming. Do 
go on,” she urged. 

So Virginia went on weaving minor 
chords and melodies. She could not 
have told how long she played, but 
gradually she grew aware that the mur- 
muring accompaniment of voices had 
ceased. She drifted into one of 
Chopin’s “Nocturnes” which, in this 
romantic mood, she thought she could 
remember. Francis Peters must love 
music. She fancied him gazing out at 
the dusky garden. There was a deep, 
a subtle understanding between them 
now. He would know why she felt 
both sad and happy. Suddenly her fin- 
gers faltered over a difficult passage. 
She wished she had not undertaken 
Chopin. There was a place farther 
along she would never get through. 
She wavered softly over a chord and 
turned with an apologetic little smile. 
Sut she smiled into an empty room, 
That stillness behind her which her 
foolish vanity had taken for rapt at- 
tention was now explained. No, the 
room was not empty. Jeremy Taylor, 
half hidden by the back of his chair, 
sat hunched and motionless, staring into 
the night. She tried to sound careless 
as she came forward. 

“Have I been boring you?” 

“I was enjoying it,” he said, quietly 
rising. “Lilian and Peters strolled out 
into the garden. They’ve only been 
gone a moment.” 

She knew this was not true. The 
room had been silent for a long while. 

“It’s late, isn’t it?” she said tenta- 
tively. “I ought to go to bed.” 

“You must be tired.” He was very 
sympathetic. 

“I'd like to say good night to Mrs. 
Taylor,” she suggested wistfully. She 
was not really sleepy. 
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things already unpacked roused her to 
the joys of leisurely dressing. 

She was radiant once more as she 
sat in a white crépe de Chine dinner 
gown before the oval mirror of the 
dressing table, deciding between a tiny 
string of pearls her father had given 
her one Christmas and a coral neck- 
lace with long coral earrings. Her 
mother disliked the earrings because 
they made her look older. But she 
would wear them to-night. Her pecul- 
iar glow was Southern. Her dark hair 
and eyes, the rich tints of her skin, 
the fullness of her lips gave her the 
ripeness of fruit under a Tuscan sun. 
The éorals suited this mellow coloring. 

She was ready when Mrs. Taylor’s 
maid knocked on her door with an in- 
vitation to go to that lady’s room. She 
found her hostess among boxes of 
powder from which drifted haunting 
scents, bottles of perfume, jars of 
cream, and golden hairpins. In the 
spacious pale-yellow room with its Ital- 
ian laces, its polished floor, its glint 
of silver, and the bold note of em- 
broidered violet silk hangings, Mrs, 
Taylor appeared more intimate, more 
accessible. 

All the girl’s admiration burst hap- 
pily forth. 

“How wonderful you look! And, 
oh, what a fascinating room!” 

“Nice child,” she got back. “Tea 
gowns are always becoming.” This 
particular one had great black wings 
of lace fastened to her wrists with nar- 
row velvet ribbon. The black enhanced 
her greenish-gold hair, the white and 
rose of her skin, the trained red bow 
of her lips. She was bending over a 
large leather case with blue velvet trays 
unfolding in tiers of jewels. 

“Do tell me what to wear!” 

Virginia handled the glittering things 
with delight, finally holding up a heavy 
gold chain to which was attached a 
pearl cross. Long gold and pearl ear- 
rings went with it. 





“That funny old piece? Jerry pick’ 
it up somewhere.” She slipped on t' 
chain. “Quite original, isn’t it? Jetay™ 
will be pleased. You must be very 
nice to Jerry,” she went on, busying 
herself with the earrings. “He’s takeg 
a fancy to you. Usually he doesn't 
like my friends.” 

“He likes Mr. Peters,” Virginia in. 
nocently remarked. 

Mrs. Taylor turned swiftly. Her 
full blue eyes, when she was annoyed, 
seemed to protrude from her long face 
They were very prominent now in their 
hard, sharp stare. 

“Really! Jeremy has been confiden 
tial, I see.” 

“But it was only——” Virginia 
started to explain, feeling oddly un 
comfortable. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” her hostess 
interrupted, drifting toward the door, 
“Come, we must go down.” In the 
hall, she put her hand through the 
girl’s arm. “All the better if poor 
Jerry finds some one who will listeg 
to him,” she said. ‘When I first saw 
you, I thought he would like you. He 
hates what he calls ‘my artists.’” She 
lowered her voice. “Peters was fright 
fully poor when I discovered him do 
ing ridiculous landscapes no one would 
ever buy. That modern stuff, you 
know.” 

Virginia was watching the black lace 
wings spread and flutter as her friend 
started down the stairs. 

“He doesn’t look poor,” she ventured, 

“Ah, but you should have seen him,” 
Mrs. Taylor complacently returned, 
“An ugly duckling, my dear. I bought 
one of his terrible pictures so that he 
could fit himself out to come here, 
He’s been very obstinate. I had a 
fearful time persuading him to do this 
portrait.” 

Virginia was silent during the de 
licious little dinner served on a porch 
screened with fragrant vines. Francis 


Peters and Mrs. Taylor carried the 
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which was 
land things unfamiliar to her. She 
turned at last to Jeremy, who, opposite 
his wife, thinner and older looking in 
his dinner coat, offered only a polite 
abstraction. He was apparently out 
of it just as she was. What was the 
use, she thought, of her corals and 
pretty white gown since no one noticed 
her? She was dimmed and subdued 
by the faunish young man and his spar- 
kling companion. It was almost with 
entreaty that finally she caught Jer- 
emy’s eye. He seemed then to un- 
derstand. His smile was sudden and 
sweet and conveyed a comradely mes- 
sage. 

“Flirting with Jerry-already?” Mrs, 
Taylor had been watching them. 
There was a teasing note in her voice. 

“We leave flirting to you, my dear,” 
was Jeremy’s dry rejoinder. 

She rose with an impatient flutter of 
her black wings. 

“Does any one want fruit? No? 
Well, then we’ll have coffee in the blue 
room.” She drifted ahead of the 
others, and Virginia, feeling obscurely 
involved in the slight tension of the 
dinner’s end, followed to find her host- 
ess at the grand piano strumming a 
waltz. Francis Peters, looking bored, 
took up a magazine, and Jeremy settled 
back in his chair by the open window 
to puff at his cigar. Presently Lepine 
came padding in and settled at his mas- 
ter’s feet. 

“I didn’t know you played,” Virginia 
said a little formally, crossing over to 
the piano. 

“I don’t. But you do, surely.” Her 
hostess, as if expecting some such re- 
lease, offered her place on the cush- 
ioned mahogany _ bench. Francis 
Peters glanced up from his magazine. 
It was the first time he had looked 
directly at Virginia. Rather shyly she 
sat under the glow of an orange-shaded 
lamp, her fingers wandering over the 
keys. Her touch, she knew, was light 
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stood in a- 
corner and her back was to the room, 
This gave her confidence. 

“I can’t really play,” she murmured. 
Mrs. Taylor set a cup of coffee on a 
stool beside her. “It’s charming. Do 
go on,” she urged. 

So Virginia went on weaving minor 
chords and melodies. She could not 
have told how long she played, but 
gradually she grew aware that the mur- 
muring accompaniment of voices had 
ceased. She drifted into one of 
Chopin’s “Nocturnes” which, in this 
romantic mood, she thought she could 
remember. Francis Peters must love 
music. She fancied him gazing out at 
the dusky garden. There was a deep, 
a subtle understanding between them 
now. He would know why she felt 
both sad and happy. Suddenly her fin- 
gers faltered over a difficult passage. 
She wished she had not undertaken 
Chopin. There was a place farther 
along she would never get through. 
She wavered softly over a chord and 
turned with an apologetic little smile. 
But she smiled into an empty room, 
That stillness behind her which her 
foolish vanity had taken for rapt at- 
tention was now explained. No, the 
room was not empty. Jeremy Taylor, 
half hidden by the back of his chair, 
sat hunched and motionless, staring into 
the night. She tried to sound careless 
as she came forward. 

“Have I been boring you?” 

“I was enjoying it,” he said, quietly 
rising. “Lilian and Peters strolled out 
into the garden. They’ve only been 
gone a moment.” 

She knew this was not true. The 
room had been silent for a long while. 

“It’s late, isn’t it?” she said tenta- 
tively. “I ought to go to bed.” 

“You must be tired.” He was very 
sympathetic. 

“I'd like to say good night to Mrs. 
Taylor,” she suggested wistfully. She 
was not really sleepy. 
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He thrust his hands in his pockets 
and lounged a few paces out on the 
marrow, pebbled stretch between the 
French window and the rosebushes. 
Virginia joined him. It was very 
seductive there among the wafted fra- 
grances and soft masses of hedge and 
trees. They might have invited her 
to go with them! She lingered until 
Jeremy turned back into the room and 
said courteously : 

“You'll catch cold, I’m afraid. The 
nights are a bit chilly. Perhaps you'd 
better not wait for Lilian.” His man- 
ner a shade constrained, he added, 
“They may have gone for a ride.” 

“A ride!” she exclaimed, thinking of 
his horses, 

“Sometimes she takes the roadster 
out in the evenings.” He followed this 
up. “You see, she isn’t really treating 
you as a guest.” 

She tried to accept the couple’s de- 
sertion as a compliment, and her smile 
was as bright as she could make it. 

“Do you remember your way up or 
shall I ring for the maid?’ he offered, 
escorting her to the door. 

“Oh, I know,” she assured him, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

The halls were lighted. It was not 
so very late. She wondered if he 
meant to wait up for them. She groped 
through the darkness of her room for 
the window and leaned out breathing 
the spicy air. Somewhere below, Jer- 
emy was whistling for his dogs. She 
didn’t like artists. They were always 
doing queer things. And it was queer 
to go off like that her very first night. 
She was jealous of this Francis Peters, 
who paid se little attention to her. And 
she was filled with vague hurts and 
longings. 


In the light of the perfect morning 
she was eager to see her friend who 
had been mere accessible on the big 
ocean liner than she seemed to be here 
in her own home. There was a dustless 
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symmetry to the house, a handsome im- 
personal harmony of hangings and fur- 
niture which, as she wandered through 
the large rooms, increased her loneli- 
ness. Suddenly Mrs. Jeremy Taylor’s 
high-pitched laugh sounded behind a 
closed door on the left. With a swift 
feeling of relief, she knocked. 

“Come in,” rang on a sharp note. 

Her hostess in low-cut black velvet, 
decked in sapphires, sat on a high- 
backed chair. Francis Peters bent 
over her, arranging the gauzy folds of 
a blue tulle scarf. 

Virginia stared from the doorway. 

“I thought I heard you,” she stam- 
mered as her fascinated eye took in 
the canvas and a smalf table holding 
palette and brushes. 

Mrs. Taylor, exposed to the cold 
northern light, arose drawing her tulle 
around ker with an annoyed gesture. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I should 
have told you that Francis was using 
the library for his work. He hates in- 
terruptions.” 

“You shouldn’t have moved,” the 
young man muttered crossly. 

Virginia wavered on the threshold 
with a last glance at the black-swathed 
figure. 

“T had no idea, of course,” she said 
in a stiff manner. She hoped, as she 
walked slowly away, that she had made 
it clear how little she cared to intrude 
in places where she was not wanted. 
It wasn’t her fault. How could she 
have known that Mrs. Taylor would, 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, be 
arrayed as if for a ball with that odious 
person painting her. She would be 
very cold to them both at lunch. 

But by then, after a visit with Jer- 
emy to his stables, her mood had sof- 
tened. Her friend, as if to make up 
for the morning, centered the talk of 
that light, pleasant meal around her, 
laying out a program to begin that late 
afternoon with tennis and tea at the 
club. Even Francis Peters showed 
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ic so conceited as she had thought. 

nd when Mrs. Taylor drifted off for 
her daily siesta, she was left with the 
happy impression that at last she was 
included in their life. 

Jeremy went to play golf; Peters had 
disappeared. The early afternoon 
beckoned from the garden and she wan- 
dered down the sunny paths, stopping 
to pick a rose which matched the deep 
embroidered pink of her linen gown. 
A tempting graveled walk led behind 
the high box hedge to a rustic arbor 
crowned with honeysuckle. Beyond 
this, she discovered among clumped 
bushes and trees a small clearing of 
sweet clover and grass from which, 
through an open space on the farther 
side, one could look down at the lake. 
She skirted the bushes and came sud- 
denly upon Francis Peters. He sat 
with his back to her on a light camp 
stool, absorbed in a canvas’ which 
glowed with rich masses of color. She 
stood for a moment behind him, watch- 
ing the swift, sure touch of his brush. 
Here was a [francis she did not know. 
The tense curve of his back, his un- 
covered, rumpled dark hair which, in 
the sunlight, shone with unexpected 
flickers of gold, and the precise move- 
ment of his hands, all seemed to set 
him apart in a world of his own, a world 
of strange forms and colors of which 
he was master. In her excitement, she 
crept closer and closer. She could not 
repress a little exclamation of delight. 

He turned with such savage abrupt- 
ness that she jumped back as if he had 


caught her picking his pockets. He 
was actually scowling, his face all 
twisted and ugly. 

She recovered what dignity she 
could, 


“I beg your pardon,” she said, lifting 
her small head very high. “I didn’t 
know you had two studios!” 

The brute never even answered. He 
swung back to his picture, daubed at 





charming he could be. He was 





it furiously, then flung down his brush 
with the irritable gesture of a spoiled 
child. She went on her way, elabo- 
rately indifferent, took in the view and, 
because she did not know how else to 
get back, retraced her steps, pointedly 
ignoring him. 

She continued to ignore him when, 
at four o'clock, they drove with their 
hostess down to the tennis club. So 
glum was his mood that Mrs. Taylor 
exclaimed, ‘For heaven’s sake, Fran- 
cis, get over that grouch!” 

Virginia, on the contrary, had never 
been livelier. In the measure of his 
gloom, her spirits rose. And her first 
contact with Mrs. Taylor’s small coterie 
was an apparent success. This coterie 
was composed of old-young men and 
smartly dressed women who relaxed in 
each other’s company. A vague air of 
boredom floated over them all. They 
were loosely unfurled along the tennis 
courts where Virginia, with a blond 
partner whom every one called “ Bob- 
betts,” showed a very pretty skill. 
They were more tightly drawn in 
cliques around the club tea tables. Mrs, 
Taylor’s guests were chosen for Vir- 
ginia’s benefit among the younger set, 
several of whom were dining at 
that evening. She thought 
their careless ease of manner and their 
rather sarcastic chatter very enviable. 
Only Francis Peters, darkly ensconced 
at his patroness’ elbow, never opened 
his mouth, for which he was sharply 
chided on the way home. With Vir- 
ginia, however, ,Mrs. Jeremy was 
frankly delighted. 

“My dear,” she said, “you’re going 
to be a great success. Bobbetts is crazy 
about you.” 

This Bobbetts, Virginia learned, was 
the most elusive and eligible young man 
of the season. He was on her right 
at the dinner, through which Jeremy 
sat shadowy and Peters still sulked, 
The evening ended with an impromptu 
dance. She was standing alone for a 
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moment, thinking that, after all, this 
was not so different from other parties 
she had attended. Yet, of course, it 
was different—different, perhaps, in its 
attitude toward her. 

“I’m sorry about this afternoon,” 


some one said rapidly. She glanced 
up to find Francis Peters at her elbow. 
“When I’m working like that, I’m hor- 
ribly nervous. The slightest thing up- 
sets me,” he went on as if he expected 
to be understood. 

He needn’t think that he could inflict 
his vicious temper on her one moment, 
to be forgiven when it suited him. His 
tone should have been humbler. 

“One doesn’t hope for manners from 
artists,” she said loftily, gazing over his 
shoulder at a débutante in pink who had 
taken firm possession of Bobbetts. She 
meant, having delivered this blow, to 
apply a healing comment on erratic 
genius. But he gave her no time. He 
wheeled about, shrugging his shoulders. 
A moment later, wicked of eyebrow 
and mocking of lips, she saw him slip 
into the garden with Mrs. Taylor. 
Well, it had served him right and she 
didn’t care where he went, but it seemed 
strange fot a hostess to go off that way, 
even if she did turn up in time to bid 
her guests good night. The party, on 
the whole, had been dull. 

The rustic arbor, overhung with 
honeysuckle, was a beautiful place to 
read in after lunch. Francis Peters 
might own the clearing next to it, but 
he certainly did not own the arbor. 
And she saw no reason why, when Mrs. 
Taylor had gone to her room and Jer- 
emy to his golf the following day, she 
should not settle down with a book in 
that particular secluded spot. But the 
book was dull and she presently found 
herself wondering whether talent could 
ever excuse bad manners, and whether 
all artists were as unpleasant as Peters. 
If she could only see that picture again! 
She had been impressed by it yester- 
day; would it have the same effect on 


her to-day? What fun it would be 
watch and judge this boorish creat 
without any danger of detection. 

Holding her breath, light of hand 
and foot, she slipped im among th 
bushes, peering through their leg 
screen. ; 

He was there, sitting all of a slant 
one shoulder dipping. He was starity 
over the treetops at the silvery lake 
The easel had been placed so that she 
could not see the picture. Annoyed 
now at her childish impulse, she turned 
to creep away. 

“You'd better come out of there” 
he said, still staring at the lake. 

She could not believe that he was 
addressing her. But he arose lazily and 
made for the particular bush behind 
which she shrank. With a supple 
movement, he parted the branches, 
She stood rooted like a startled dryad 
among the leaves. 

“You'd never be a good Indian,” he 
remarked. His hands deep in his 
pockets, his head thrust forward, he 
studied her from under his faunish 
brows. “Will you pose for me?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she stam 
mered, feeling very young and foolish 
But so was he young and, glancing at 
his dark, ruffled forelock and a smear 
of green paint on his cheek, she laughed 
with sudden mischievous delight. ‘I 
haven’t a black velvet dress,” she 
wickedly objected, stepping out into the 
clearing. 

“Oh, damn! I beg your pardon! I'm 
glad you haven't,” he said, still staring 
at her. “You owe me something,” he 
continued, “You spoiled yesterday. 
Don’t spoil to-day.” 

“Well, I’ve never posed before 
What shall I do?” She was quite a 
her ease now and tilted her head i 
the sunshine to smile at him. 

“You're the very thing for a pand 
I’ve been thinking of,” he said enthust 
astically. “I want it to be the spit 
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Just flop on the grass, will you? And 
you'll have to let down your hair.” 

She hesitated. 

“Perhaps it isn’t all your own,” he 
said teasingly. 

“It is, too,” she said indignantly. 
She did want to pose, 

“Well, will you or won't you?” he 
fretted. 

With a sudden nimble movement, 
her hands flew up. She dropped hair- 
pins into the pocket of her white sport 
skirt. And her hair long, straight, silky, 
flowed down her back. 

He nodded. 

“I thought so. Wonderful lights it 
takes.” He waved to the sweet grasses 
and clover, “Try to feel like a plant 
in the heat of the day. Lean on one 
elbow and let that blouse thing slip 
down a little.” 

This was more difficult. Nervously 
she drooped on the ground, feeling very 
far from plant life. But he was not 
even looking at her. 

He had taken up a sketchbook. 

“Fine,” he said, half closing his eyes. 
“T'll make a few studies and to-morrow 
we'll begin on a big thing.” 

She could not feel self-conscious un- 
der his impersonal gaze. The blue sky, 
the sensuous warmth, the fragrance of 
greens, made her drowsy. After a 
while, when she had basked like a liz- 
ard, he told her she could move and 
talk. 

“Why isn’t this a portrait?” she idly 
inquired, stretching out her hand for a 
clover. 

“I hate portraits,” he muttered, off 
his guard, his pencil flashing over the 
paper. 

“Why do them then?” 

“To earn my living,” he rapped out. 
He closed the sketchbook with a 
brusque gesture. “Enough for to-day.” 

“Can I see?’ She jumped to her 
feet. He handed her the sketchbook, 
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at which she gazed ruefully. 
me?” 

He laughed. 

“Not necessarily.” 

She turned to the picture on the easel, 
while deftly she coiled up her hair, pat- 
ting it back with her fingers. 

“As much me as that is trees and 
rocks ?” 

He nodded. 

“By the way,” he casually remarked 
as he gathered together his painting 
box, his easel, his canvas, “there’s no 
need to tell our hostess that you're 
posing for me.” 

“Why not?” She felt suddenly trou- 
bled and doubtful. 


“There’s no use,” he repeated. “She 


doesn’t like this sort of stuff, you know. 
She’d want to come and see and give 
And she’d simply spoil 


her opinions. 
everything.” 

They walked in silence to the little 
arbor. 

“I don’t like hiding things,” Virginia 
finally announced. 

“It isn’t hiding,” he snapped back. 
“We don’t need to account for every 
hour of our time, do we? It’s no use. 
I couldn’t work with her around every 
afternoon, criticizing.” 

“But she always sleeps after lunch,” 
Virginia reminded him. 

He gave her an odd look. 

“She’d arrange another hour for her 
nap.” 

She thought this over, standing un- 
certainly beside him. Somehow the 
idea of Mrs. Taylor’s eyes fastened on 
her while she posed was very disturb- 
ing. After all, it was his work. 

“I won’t promise,” she said at last. 

“Professional secret.” He calmly 
settled the question. Shoving his 


. Strapped painting outfit on the rustic 


table, he took out a crumpled package 
of cigarettes. “You'd better go on 
ahead of me.” 

“You’ve got a smudge of green paint 
on your face,” she flung at him, as 
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lightly she ran toward the house. She 


loved having a professional secret. 

It was very baffling. Mrs. Jeremy 
Taylor’s Francis Peters was not her 
Francis Peters. He was completely al- 
tered in the atmosphere of the house 
—moody, cynical, frivolous. She hated 
him that way. One day during their 
hour in the clearing, she asked him how 
long it took to finish a portrait. 

“A week, a month, a lifetime. It 
may,” he added with one of his slant- 
ing looks, “never be finished.” 

Mrs. Taylor, Virginia shrewdly 
guessed, was in no hurry to have it 
done. She was learning things about 
her- friend, not all of them flattering. 
She resented the older woman’s pos- 
sessive ways with Francis Peters and 
her manner of treating Jeremy as if 
he didn’t count. Her attitude toward 


Virginia, too, had subtly changed. She 
seemed actually annoyed when Bob- 
betts’ engagement was announced to 
the débutante in pink. 

“You might have got him away from 


her,” she quite snappishly observed. 

Virginia had not liked that. It wasn’t 
playing fair. These vain, languid débu- 
tantes and casual young men no longer 
appeared so rare, so desirable. Her 
mother, at least, read books and maga- 
zines and discussed them with her 
father. These people seemed to care 
fundamentally only about themselves. 
And they never, she increasingly per- 
ceived, had taken her in as one of them. 
She would remain for them “that Miss 
Ward staying with Mrs. Taylor.” 

The wonderful picture was nearly 
finished. She understood now what 
Francis meant by a purely decorative 
scheme. She was a paler spot of color, 
a rhythmic lime among trees and flow- 
ers, woven in with the spirit of sum- 
mer. She was very proud and happy 
because he told her it was the best 
thing he had ever done. -He was more 
talkative that day. She caught glimpses 
of an earlier Francis Peters, lonely, 


poor, struggling, litile by little losing) 


faith in himself. That was before Mrs, 
Jeremy Taylor had, as she would put 
it, “discovered him.” Virginia felt sad 
and doubtful about this discovery. She 
was no longer so sure in her own case 
that being discovered by Mrs. Taylor 
was the finest thing that could happen 
to one. She broke her pose to lean 
forward, a hand flattened on the grass, 

“If you hold on to your ideals—” she 
began eagerly. Her voice trailed away. 
For around the lacy edge of bushes, 
Mrs. Taylor had suddenly appeared. 

She was upon them, her eyes round 
and hard as marbles, before Virginia 
could make a move. Then she did the 
very worst thing possible; she sprang 
up almost guiltily, trying to adjust her 
hair and her blouse at the same time. 
Francis rose more leisurely from his 
camp stool. He was annoyed. 

“Where did you come from?” 

“I’m not napping all the time,” she 
pointedly rejoined, staring at the girl. 
“Very pretty,” she said in her sarcastic 
voice. “So this is the solitary hour 
you spend with your art, is it? The 
hour on which I was never to intrude?” 

“IT don’t think you ought ” Vir- 
ginia began as quietly as she could, 
But her heart was.thumping and her 
cheeks were crimson. 

“I asked Miss Ward to pose,” Fran- 
cis Peters cut in. 

The cold blue eyes were fastened on 
him. 

“At an hour when you could be sure 
of no interruptions. Very clever of 
you.” She turned to the girl, who, 
smarting under the insolent look, 
proudly raised her head. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t pose for 
Mrs, Peters.- You do!” 

The older woman’s voice thinned to 
an edge. 

“Hardly the same thing, ny dear. 
You’re a bit disheveled, a bit too bohe- 
mian for me.” 

With shaking fingers Virginia coiled 
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‘her hair. Her temper rose, whirl- 

her beyond speech. Francis Peters 
Bs saying something angrily. She 
rned and, with an effort not to break 
nto a run, walked toward the house 
nd up to her room. With concen- 
rated passion she started flinging her 
hings into her trunk. What would 
er mother and father say, if they knew 
o what she had been exposed! Vi- 
jously she caught up her fragile gowns 
pnd jammed them into a tray. She 
would spend the night at the town 
ouse. The caretaker could get her 
Hinner. To-morrow she would be in 
Rye. 

“Francis was sure you’d do some- 
hing like this,” came suddenly from 
he doorway. 

She whirled to find her hostess look- 
ng down at her. 

“I wouldn’t stay here for anything 
n the world.” Her voice choked. 
Mrs. Taylor softly closed the door. 
“My dear, do be reasonable,” she 
aid. “You can’t go rushing off like 
his. I admit I was rude. Won’t that 
o?”’ She held out her hand. 

Virginia turned away, struggling to 
eep back the tears. 

“I was absurdly annoyed. If you'd 
nly told me—but it’s all right now. 
And I'll never forgive myself if you 
bo.” She paused, laying her hand on 
irginia’s shoulder. “If you go, Fran- 
is says he’ll have to go, too. He hasn’t 
nished the portrait, you know. And 
A can't pay him until he does. He 
wouldn't accept the money. He needs 
t. Don’t you see what a position you 
put us all in? He’s sure of other 
rders if he stays on here. You're 
forcing him into this quixotic nonsense 
ell regret all his life. And what will 
Jeremy think?” 

Virginia shook off her touch. 

“You were perfectly horrid,” she 
sobbed. She was furious at herself for 
breaking down. She walked over to 


he window, fumbling desperately for 


a handkerchief. Mrs. Taylor slipped 
a tiny, scented one into her hand. She 
dabbed at her eyes, her sobs gradually 
subsiding. Francis Peters was cross- 
ing the lawn, his shoulders hunched, 
his hands thrust jinto his pockets. So if 
she went, he would. feel he had to be 
what Mrs. Taylor called “quixotic.” 
And he would hate her for it. It 
wasn’t fair of them to put it all on her. 

“Won't you be generous?” Mrs. Tay- 
lor was actually pleading. She laid her 
hand once more on the girl’s shoulder 
and, this time, Virginia left it there. In 
the clear light streaming through the 
window, that face she had thought so 
wonderful was given over to her with 
all its lines and shadows. 

Suddenly she felt very sorry for 
Mrs. Taylor. 

“T’'ll stay,” she said gently. 


Although in staying, she meant loy- 
ally to forget the unpleasant incident, 
traces of it lingered in the air. Mrs. 
Taylor made the mistake of presenting 
to her, the following day, a gold bangle 
which, with a curious sense that this 
gift conveyed more than a peace offer- 
ing, she refused. And Francis Peters 
made the mistake of assuming that she 
would continue to pose for him. She 
did not like the way he took this for 
granted. But he chose not to under- 
stand what he called her “‘oversensitive- 
ness.” He had been ready, he reminded 
her, to leave the house if she left. 
Now that everything was all right, why 
should they not go on as before? When 
he found, however, that his work meant 
less to her than her own dignity in a 
situation that she felt could never again 
be the same, he plunged into one of 
his bitter, defiant moods, turning from 
her to the older woman with obvious 
intent to exhibit, at its worst, his indif- 
ference. 

In all of this, Jeremy was a relief. 
He was so unfailingly gentle, so un- 
aware of any strain, and so surprised 
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and pleased that Virginia should wish 
to be with him; that she should care 
about his dogs, his horses, his golf. 
Mrs. Taylor,‘moreover, took eyery op- 
portunity of throwing them together. 
It was she who suggested their motor- 
ing to town on the day of one of her 
more formal dinners. She gave them 
a list of errands which kept them busy 
all morning. After lunch Jeremy took 
her to a show and, after that, for tea 
at the Plaza. They were joyous and 
irresponsible as two children on a hol- 
iday, and the afternoon light holding 
its brightness, they never thought of 
the hour until Jeremy, with a sudden 
expression of dismay, exclaimed: 

“Good heavens, Lilian told me to be 
back at four!” 

They were silent during the drive 
home. Jeremy drove steadily, his thin 
brown profile strained and dreary. A 
vague depression descended over the 
girl, blotting out the pleasure of her 
day. She would have liked never to 
go back to that house. Why had she 
stayed on when it was all so queerly 
unpleasant! Poor Jeremy! Perhaps 
it was for him. 

Mrs. Taylor was dressing for dinner, 
the butler volunteered as he took over 
their packages. Jeremy glanced at his 
watch. 

“We have plenty of time,” he re- 
assured her. “I'll explain to Lilian.” 

But the very feel of the house had 
got on her nerves. She dressed quickly 
in a gown she had not yet worn. It 
was of a shimmery green and brought 
out all the warm tints of her hair and 
skin. She went lightly down to the 
blue room, stopping short on the thresh- 
old. Jeremy was there. He had not 
heard her. He was huddled in his fa- 
vorite chair by the open French win- 
dows, his face buried in his hands. So 
complete was his lassitude, his utter 
weariness of spirit, that her first in- 
stinct was to tiptoe away. But a rush 
of pity came over her. This, then, was 


the result of their beautiful day 
ran forward. 

“Please don’t! 
she urged, and laid a hand on his shoul. 
der. 

He looked up with a little start, § 
ing to his feet and trying to smile, 

“It’s nothing. Only a headache,” 

“It’s my fault,’ she cried passion 
ately. “You wouldn’t have been late; 
it weren’t for me, and she wouldn’ 
oh, I wish there was something I cot 
do!” 

He looked down at her kindly. 
“You're a wonderful little pal,” 
said gravely. “Thank you, my dea 
I’m afraid there is nothing you can do! 
He bent suddenly and touched her for 

head with his lips. 

“Well, really this is too much,” cam 
from behind, in that voice she hi 
grown to hate. She was conscious on 
of weariness as she turned to face he 
hostess, who stood in the door wil 
Francis beside her. There was a loo 
of such pain and horror on his fag 
that her heart contracted with a sud 
den sickening fear. Was it possib 
that he believed 

“Lilian, you will at once apologia 
to Miss Ward.” Jeremy straightene 
as he stepped forward. He was le 
and keen, the cold gray of steel. 

The blue eyes bulged as his wife ga 
one of her short, nasty laughs. 

“You mean the other way around! 

Virginia started to speak, but tli 
new Jeremy laid his hand on her arm 

“Leave this to me,” he commanded 
“Now, I’ve let you go on long enough, 
he said sternly, “And you’ve gone t0 
far.” 

Mrs. Taylor, meeting his eyes, looke 
startled as if, perhaps, she saw befe 
her some one she had feared a It 
while ago. 

“It’s outrageous,” she began, but ht 
voice wavered as the door opened 
several of the dinner guests drifted i 
filling the room with their light chatteq 
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Virginia could see only those thin 


parted lips, smiling now as if nothing 
had happened. She had been slow to 
understand the insulting attack. Its 
full meaning burned into her with the 
memory of Francis Peters’ face. Every- 
thing in the room went blurred for a 
moment. She heard Jeremy beside her, 
whispering : 

“Steady, for my sake, little girl. 
going to make it all right.” 

The long, brilliant table, the noise 
and laughter, the surrounding faces 
swaying and smiling, the rich food, all 
closed in—a relentless network hold- 
ing her there, white and cold. If only 
she could run away—run away. 

But after dinner, her will seemed 
paralyzed. An older woman, whose 
fancy she had taken, neld her fast with 
questions until they reached the blue 
room. Here, she was hemmed in on 
the garden side by chattering feminine 
groups. At last, the friendly dowager 
released her. 

“Well, my dear, I don’t blame the 
young men for being crazy about you.” 
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It was then that Mrs. Jeremy Taylor 
slowly turned, raising her voice. 

“The young men are wasting their 
time where Miss Ward is concerned,” 


she drawled. “She prefers them mar- 
ried. She and Jeremy 

“You lie!” Virginia brought out with 
all her strength. 

A stillness spread over the room. 
Mrs. Taylor gave a little shrug and 
smiled. 

The men were coming down the hall. 
Virginia saw only those thin smiling 
lips. 

“You're an evil-minded woman!” she 
cried in a shrill young voice. “You 
shan’t insult me any more. I won't 
stay.” One instant she stood with her 
back to the garden, facing them all. 
The next, she was out in the night, 
blindly running. The soft air brushed 
against her fevered cheeks. Under a 
full moon, the garden shapes seemed 
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to float as in pale water. She stumbled 
forward, tearing her dress on a rose- 
bush. She reached the little arbor 
sweet with honeysuckle and sank trem- 
bling on the bench there. Then only 
she began to cry. 

Some one was hurrying down the 
graveled walk. She clenched her fists, 
shrinking back, holding her breath. 
But the moon reached into her refuge. 

A figure stood out before her, black 
and white. 

“IT knew I'd find you!” It was 
Irancis Peters’ voice, but deepened, 
caressing. 

She tried to say “Go away.” 

He only came the closer. 

“I won't go away. We heard you. 
I left Jeremy to deal with her. If you'd 
seen him! Good God, to think of her 
daring r 

“But you ” she said faintly. “Be- 
fore dinner, I thought you believed 
those dreadful things.” 

He caught her passionately in his 
arms. 

“Couldn’t you see? Didn’t ‘you 
know? Oh, I’ve been such a fool,” he 
burst out. “I was mad at you when 
you wouldn’t pose. I thought I’d never 
do anything worth while. You didn’t 
seem to care. I thought if the clever, 
tricky thing succeeded, what was the 
use of trying. But if you'll believe in 
me 2 

She drew back her head to look at 
his dark face, eager, beseeching, bend- 
ing over her. She was a little afraid. 

“What shall we do?” she murmured. 
Then suddenly she clung to him. “I 
do love you. I do! But take me 
away.” 

He held her tighter. 
very strong. 

“Take you away? Oh, you darling! 
You beloved!” He bent and kissed 
her. In the moonlight, his face spar- 
kled with sudden excitement. “Listen,” 
he said quickly, “I’ve got the key to 
the garage. We'll borrow the road- 


His arms were 
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ster and be in town by midnight. They 
always keep a few coats there. I can 
bundle you up. Are you game?” 

“Yes, yes,” she cried, tugging at his 
hand. 

There were steps on the graveled 
path. Jeremy’s lean figure came out 
as they stood poised for flight. 

“I’ve hunted all over the grounds for 
you.” His voice, usually so low and 
controlled, sounded harsh with relief. 

Virginia sprang to him, looking up 
into his gray, strained face. 

“Francis is going to take me home 
in the roadster right away.” 

“Take you home!” He repeated it 
slowly. “I hoped you would come back 
to the house. My wife is very sorry, 
she wants to apologize.” 

“Oh, dear Jeremy, I couldn’t!” Vir- 
ginia cried. ‘Besides, there’s Francis. 
He wants to take me away.” She 
turned happily. 

Jeremy stared at them a moment. 

“You two? It isn’t possible,” he 
said helplessly. 

“But it is possible. You'll be our 
friend, won’t yeu?” she pleaded, giving 
him her hand. 

He held it closely between both of 
his. 
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“I can't think of your going off 
this. Couldn’t you-——” 

She shook her head. 

“I couldn’t, Jeremy, dear.” 

“Don’t you worry, Mr. Taylor,” 
Francis put in. “She'll be all right with 
me to-night and for the rest of her life, 
I'll. leave the roadster in the usual 
garage in town,” he added. “If you 
can see that our things are sent on?” 

“You've decided, then?’ Jeremy 
peered at him. “Well, there’s nothing 


I can do. Lilian is waiting. I'd better 
go back. You're very lucky,” he said 


abruptly and turned away. 

Lepine ambled out of the shadows, 
Virginia saw Jeremy stoop to pat him, 
Then together, dog and master went 
slowly on. She lingered, looking after 
them. 

jut Francis, with a sweeping move 
ment of his arm, caught her to him. 

“Come,” he urged. 

She glanced down at her torn dress, 
her damp satin slippers, and laughed 
with a little tender note that was new 
and sweet. 

“And I thought the world so ugly 
an hour ago!” she said as Francis 
eagerly led the way through the beauti- 
ful night. 


CEES? 
MOODS 


LADNESS that I share the beauty 
Of the world, forever new, 
Song of birds and woodland beauty, 


Drifting clouds across the blue. 


Melancholy for the dying 
Of the slow, reluctant year, ’ 


When the autumn leaves are sighing ~ 


And the burnished leaves grow sere. 


Hope in nature’s resurrection 
With the spring’s first fragrant breath, 


Love for thee, dear, gives direction 
Unto these, defying death. 


\ 


WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 





































































Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 

But where are the snows of yesteryear? 

—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 
SHIP rode at anchor in the har- 
A bor of Benbecula, in the 
Hebrides. It was the hottest 
day of the year, June 28, 1746. 

Despite the heat, two ferninine figures, 
hurrying up the gangplank, were muf- 
fled in thick wraps. The foremost, and 
least shrouded of the two, was slender, 
blond-haired, dainty, and most lovely 
of feature. The other, in servant's at- 
tire, was, seemingly, much afraid of 
taking cold, for the face was so swathed 
in a dark veil that scarce a feature was 
distinguishable. The bulky form was 
enveloped in a thick shawl. Presum- 
ably the servant was not used to sea 
voyages and had an ignorant dread of 
them even in torrid June weather, in- 
deed she almost trod on the heels of 
her tiny mistress in her anxiety to reach 
their cabin as soon as possible. 

Yet it was not the supposed servant, 
but the maiden herself, whose heart 
was pounding nigh to suffocation with, 
excitemtent ; her “servant” was Charles 
Edward Louis Philip Casimir Stuart, 
called by the world at large “The Young 
Pretender” and by his devoted High- 
land followers “Bonnie Prince Charlie.” 

Small wonder that the girl’s heart 
thumped madly; she had just managed 
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More 
Super-Women 


By Anice Terhune 


Flora Macdonald: 
The Highland Heroine. 
Se. 


to pull her prince safely through the 
dangerous barrage of sharp eyes, eyes 
on the lookout for him at every ferry, 
every port. Even now that she had 
Charles safe on the boat, her troubles 
were but just beginning, and she knew 
it. 

I will say more about these troubles 
in a moment, but first let me tell you 
a bit about the girl herself. Her name, 
destined to go down in history as 
the glorious subject of many a song 
and verse, was Flora Macdonald. She 
was born in South Uist, in the Hebrides, 
in 1722. Her father, Ranald Macdon- 
ald, of Milton, died while she was still 
a child. Not long afterward her 
mother was carried off in true cave- 
man fashion by another member of the 
same clan, Hugh Macdonald, of Arma- 
dale, in Skye. 

After stealing Ranald’s young widow 
from her home and family, the man 
was square enough to marry her; but 
little Flora was brought up in Milton 
by the chief of her clan, Macdonald of 
Clanranald. From the first she was the 
idol of the clan. 

As she grew older, Macdonald sent 
her to Edinburgh to finish her educa- 
tion. There, she won all hearts by her 
great charm. She soon had scalps 
enough at her belt to have furnished 
sporrans for a whole regiment of Scot- 
tish Highlanders. 

All her biographers tell us that she 
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was very beautiful in a lovely, ethereal 


way, and her sweet, sunny, generous 
nature was matched by a canny Scottish 
cleverness. That same canny shrewd- 
ness, by the way, was to_stand her in 
good stead in the times of stress which 
later swirled about her. But more 
than all else the girl was gifted with 
a wondrous magnetic charm which 
drew all men to her. This, also, was 
of inestimable help, later. 

Strangely, the devotion lavished on 
Flora failed to spoil her in the least. 
In the midst of her Edinburgh triumphs, 
she often thought longingly of South 
Uist and of Skye. And as soon as she 
could, she returned to the islands. 

Here she queened it-over every one. 
The different clans might be, and gen- 
erally were, at war among themselves 
over politics and one another’s cattle. 
But there was one thing they all agreed 
upon; they adored Flora Macdonald! 

She took no sides in their quarrels, 
she declared that politics did not interest 
her; even the oft-repeated outpourings 


of men’s hopeless love for her did not 
interest Flora, except that her tender 
heart grieved because she must refuse 


their proffers of marriage. She loved 
them, one and all, as comrades—nothing 
more. 
Joseph Seawell Jones quaintly de- 
scribes the very unusual situation thus: 
“Such seems to have been the estima- 
tion of her character, that she was be- 
loved by every clan, rebellions or not!” 
Had not fate decreed otherwise, Flora 
would have been more than content to 
spend the rest of her life in her beloved 
Hebrides; but Scottish history was in 
the making, and Flora was destined to 
play an important part in that history. 
While visiting at her brother’s home 
the girl met Captain O’Neill, the faith- 
ful friend and companion of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. O’Neill succumbed al- 
most at once to Flora’s charm. When 
she gently refused his love, his feeling 
for her gradually turned to a sort of 


adoration. He grew to look on the 
super-woman as some one almost more 
than mortal. . 

Then came her chance to live up tg 
his ideal. It happened in this way: 

Charles Stuart, the last male heir of 
the exiled Stuart line, was playing for 
high political stakes. He aimed to re 
cover for himself the British throne 
from which his grandfather, James I], 
had, none too gently, been pushed, and 
which his father, the first Pretender, had 
tried, unsuccessfully, to win back, 
Charles, like all the rest of his family, 
was handsome and magnetic, a legacy 
from his ancestress, Mary, Queen of 
Scots. There was an almost hypnotic 
charm about him which few people 
could resist. 

In Scotland thousands of Highlanders 
were eager to fight and die for the ex- 
iled prince. He also managed to inter- 
est France in his scheme to conquer 
England and put himself on the English 
throne. The French fleet, under Mar- 
shal Saxe, actually started out to invade 
England ; but on the way a great storm 
arose and the fleet was scattered. The 
French king refused to send a second 
expedition; so Charles, with a mere 
handful of faithful followers, went in 
person to Scotland. 

There the eager clansmen flocked to 
his standard. The English king sent an 
army against him, which he smashed. 
Through its broken remnants he 
marched straight across the border into 
England, pibrochs blowing, bagpipes 
skirling defiantly. 

Then England rallied and dealt the 
Pretender a smashing blow on her owt 
account. The Highlanders were shoved 
back into Scotland. At Culloden the 
Scottish army was annihilated. A 
price of thirty thousand pounds was put 
on Charles’ head. For months he wan- 
dered, a fugitive, living in caves and 
huts, or sleeping under the sky ; always 
in hiding, always seeking a new tum 
of fate. 
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Captain O’Neill, like many another, 
threw in his fortunes with the prince. 
Recklessly loyal, his one aim in life was 
to get Charles safely back to France at 
whatever cost. He was always schem- 
ing to this end only to see one scheme 
after another fail. 

Finally, torn between his love for his 
sovereign and his love for, his sweet- 
heart, he put the whole matter up to 
Flora, asking her in despair to use her 
brains to help Prince Charlie break 
through the fast closing net of pursuit. 

Flora had never seen the Bonnie 
Prince. She was not especially inter- 
ested in him. Nor was she particularly 
anxious to risk her lovely neck by aid- 
ing a fugitive from British justice. 

All this she told O'Neill, kindly, but 
very firmly. Princes and thrones were 
well enough she said, but the welfare 
of her own dear clan interested her far 
more. She did not relish the idea of 


getting herself or the Macdonalds into 
the clutches of English justice. 
Still O’Neill clung frantically to his 


idea. Worshiping Flora as he did, he 
realized that she and she alone might 
possibly carry the desperate scheme 
through. He besought her, if she cared 
anything for him at all, at least to con- 
sent to one interview with the prince. 
Fiora was soft-hearted; so, to please 
O’Neill, she agreed, reluctantly, to this. 

And, as O’Neill had hoped, one inter- 
view was quite enough. From the mo- 
ment Flora set eyes on Charles, she was 
ready to throw away fortune, safety, 
and life itself, for his sake. His cause 
became hers, forever. She set her 
shrewd wits to work at once and soon 
evolved a plan of escape. 

From her stepfather, she procured a 
passport to Skye for herself, for a male 
attendant, and for “Betty Bourke, a 
stout Irishwoman,” whom Macdonald 
recommended to his wife in Skye as “a 
good spinner.” 

Betty Bourke, naturally, was Charles. 
With some difficulty and more innate 


gift at dressmaking, Flora contrived a 
complete femiriine outfit for her slender 
and none too tall prince. Dressed in- 
these garments, and coached by Flora in 
the management of them, Charles passed 
muster, to the casual eye, as the strap- 
ping Irishwoman he was supposed to be. 
The passport mentioned three other at- 
tendants ; but at the last moment it was 
decided to make the party as small as 
possible and only one manservant went 
with Flora and the prince. 

The trip was harrowing. More than 
once the ruse was on the point of dis- 
covery, but each time Flora’s wit saved 
the situation. 

At last, with racked nerves, the lit- 
tle party reached Waternish, in Skye. 
There were soldiers and spies every- 
where. The fugitives were at once sus- 
pected. Flora’s wit, and especially 
Flora’s charm, at last persuaded the 
port commandant that the suspicions 
were absurd. Perhaps he wanted to be 
persuaded for he made a queer deci- 
sion. He did not detain the party, but 
neither would he allow them to land. 
In ultramodern diction, he passed the 
buck. 

The travelers stayed on the ship until 
they neared Portree, where Flora per- 
suaded the captain to put them off just 
outside the town. Once safe on land, 
Flora concealed the prince in a rocky 
cave on the shore, and hurried to Por- 
tree to rally some trusted friends of hers 
to Charles’ aid. For love of her rather 
than for love of the prince, the girl’s 
friends agreed to help. 

Charles’ most inveterate foe was “The 
Bloody Duke” of Cumberland, com- 
mander in chief of the English forces, 
which, just then, were scouring the 
British Isles for the fugitive. One of 
the Bloody Duke’s bravest officers was 
a Macdonald, whose wife, a clanswoman 
of Flora’s own, just then happened to 
be at her family estate in Skye. This 
home, presumably, was one of the last 
spots on the earth in which Charlés 
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might be expected to hide. Yet Flora, 
by some means or other, won over her 
kinswoman, and gained her consent to 
bring the runaway prince to her house 
for shelter. Later he was passed on to 
another clansman, Macdonald of Kings- 
burgh. 

As soon as possible the “Scottish 
Jeanne D’Arc” consigned her prince to 
a group of her friends, who, at her 
pleading, had agreed to smuggle him 
safe through to French soil. In all 
their wild journeyings, Flora and her 
prince had spent but one evening alone 
together. That was the night which 
Charles passed under the roof of Mac- 
donald of Kingsburgh. This one eve- 
ning belonged to Flora. Just what 
passed between the two, no one knows, 
but the girl carried the memory of it 
with her as long as she lived. 

Charles reached France in safety. 
Flora had done her work well.. With- 
out her marvelous coolness and courage, 
the prince, unquestionably, would have 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. 
The girl was now to pay the penalty. 

A gossipy boatman got drunk and 
told of the trip from Benbecula to Por- 
tree. Flora Macdonald was arrested. 
After five months’ detention on one war- 
ship after another, she was taken to 
London and imprisoned in the Tower. 

She had been guilty of high treason, 
in aiding and sheltering an arch enemy 
of the crown and in thwarting the jus- 
tice of the realm. The penalty was 
death. Flora found herself likely to pay 
a fearful price for her escapade. 

As a matter of fact, she was never 
called upon to pay this price or any 
price at all worth mentioning. To begin 
with, her story had spread throughout 
England. She found herself a popular 
heroine. Public sentiment was with her. 
All this and her magnetic loveliness 
made her prison life a farce. She had 
the run of the Tower. She was even 
allowed to go where she would through 
London under escort of a Tower “mes- 









senger.” The dank and dismal dungeor 
of romance yawned for her in vain. 

The Prince of Wales came to visit™ 
her. He called again and again on the” 
bewitching captive and was so dazzled 
by her charm that he vowed he would 


























win a pardon for her. It was not neces- Now, | 
sary for him to keep his promise. For membere 
the general amnesty act of 1747 released most of h 
her. She had never been brought to #§ knowing 
trial, nor had she been asked, officially, remain a 
regarding her reckless defiance of law to marry 
and order. Memot 
The day on which Flora was released, “ the hous 
Lady Primrose took her to her London tress. SI 
home. As they drew up at the latter’s them, but 
door they found no less than twenty set herse 
coaches, emblazoned with the proudest her husb 
crests in the realm, waiting, that their herself a 
owners might do honor to the heroine long as t 
of the Scottish rebellion. held gay 
The girl was almost swamped with rounding 
the attentions heaped upon her. liant and 
Her one desire was to get back to Dr. Jo 
the Hebrides; so her hostess, finding both dev 
that she could not be induced to stay her, and 
fascinatit 





longer, arranged for her to return to 
Scotland in fitting style. A chaise-and- 
four were put at her disposal, and she 
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was asked to choose her escort. and fron 

“T choose General Malcolm McLeod, memory. 
my fellow. prisoner,” she said. Me at the a 
Leod, who had long been one of her of soft 
most eager admirers, was in the seventh elegant I 
heaven of bliss at the honor paid him. full of 
Afterward he was wont to boast: life. 

“T came to London to be hanged, but Tn 17; 
rode back in a chaise-and-four with cided to 
Flora Macdonald!” They to 

Before Flora had been back in Scot- clansmer 
land more than a few months a strange lina, at ¢ 
fascination seemed to call her to the Fayettey 
house in Kingsburgh where she and of High! 
Bonnie Prince Charlie had parted for- They 
ever. stormy | 
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She returned there for a visit and 
met the son of the house, Allen Mac- 
donald. Young Macdonald had fallen 
desperately in love with her during her 
momentous first visit, but at that time 
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“had eyes, mind, and heart for no 
but her prince ; and Macdonald was 
gbliged to wait his time. He served 
her as best he could by risking his neck 
to help get Charles Stuart over to 
France. 

» Now, on this later visit, Flora re- 
membered this. Macdonald made the 
most of his advantage, and at last Flora, 
knowing that Charles must henceforth 
remain a beautiful dream to her, agreed 
to marry Allen. 

Memories of Charles still clung to 
the house where she now became mis- 
tress. She could not pretend to forget 
them, but with her usual squareness, she 
set herself to the easy task of making 
her husband happy; and she showed 
herself a model wife and hostess. As 
long as they remained in Scotland she 
held gay court at Kingsburgh, sur- 
rounding herself with the most bril- 
liant and notable minds of the day. 

Dr. Johnson and his shadow, Boswell, 
both devoted admirers of Flora, visited 
her, and were never done telling of her 
fascinations. She paid Johnson the espe- 
cial honor of giving him the room which 
had once been used by her hero prince, 
and from that time kept sacred to his 
memory. Johnson was greatly touched 
at the attention. “She was a woman 
of soft features, gentle manners, and 
elegant preserice,” he rhapsodized later, 
“full of the enthusiasm of her early 
life.” 

In 1775 Flora and her husband de- 
cided to try their fortunes in America. 
They took with them many of their 
clansmen, and settled in North Caro- 
lina, at Cross Creek, which later became 
Fayetteville. Here they found plenty 
of Highlanders. 

They could not have chosen a more 
stormy period of our history in which 
to come to the Colonies. The peace and 
contentment which they expected to find 
in their new home were sadly lacking. 

Knowing nothing of the actual birth 
of the new American nation, they clung 
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to the British government ; they had had 
enough of rebellions. They had paid 
their bill and did not care to start a new 
account. So they ranged themselves on 
the side of England. Flora threw all 
her old zeal and enthusiasm into this 
new cause, and exhorted her fellow 
countrymen to be loyal to the king. 

In 1776 Donald Macdonald, head of 
the clan in the new country, called upon 
all loyal Highlanders to join his stand- 
ard at Cross Creek and fight for 
England. Flora, moved to the highest 
pitch of excitement, was everywhere 
among the ranks, proving herself once 
more a super-woman and drawing all 
men with her toward the English flag. 

Then came the battle of Moore’s 
Creek. Flora stayed with her boys 
through the thick of the fight, help- 
ing, encouraging them, stanching their 
wounds, 

But to the Highlanders it was only 
another Culloden. In spite of their 
bravery, they were ignominously routed. 
MacLeod was slain, and Flora’s husband 
was taken prisoner. She returned to 
her home alone and heartbroken. In 
her absence her house had been pillaged, 
her lands laid waste. 

Nothing daunted, she took ship for 
England, resolved to return to her own 
country, and wait there for her hus- 
band’s release. 

sut fate had still a part for the super- 
woman to play. On the way over, the 
ship was attacked by pirates. Panic- 
stricken, the passengers and crew hud- . 
died at one end of the deck. The cap- ~ 
tain prepared to surrender. His ship 
was a merchantman, not a frigate. And 
he was no fire eater. 

Flora, as usual, took command of 
the situation. Snatching up a cutlass in 
one hand and a pistol in the other, her 
gray hair flying wild in the wind, she 
turned upon the scared captain and his 
crew, berating them as cowards for 
their willingness to give up the ship and 


to sacrifice the liberty of the passengers 
without striking a blow. 

Her magnetic presence, as much as 
her merciless tongue-lashing, stirred the 
crew to action. Under her fierce orders 
they manned the few cannon and small 
arms on board, and, still commanded by 
her, they actually fought off the enemy 
and escaped. 

Flora was borne about the deck on 
the shoulders of the worshiping crew. 
A dozen eager hands were stretched 
forth to stanch the wound a pirate had 
inflicted in her right arm. 

Flora reached Scotland without fur- 
ther mishap, and there, in time, her hus- 
band joined her. They lived out the 
rest of their days together, depleted in 
fortune, but rich in thrilling memories. 

Flora said whimsically to an English 
visitor : 

“TI risked my life for both the house 
of Stuart and the house of Hanover, 
but I cannot see that I have profited 
much by my exertions!” 

During all her various wanderings 
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Pace in the mist that beckons me, 
Face in the shifting rain, 

If I should follow by mead and hollow, 

Should I ever come back again? 


Should I miss the whir of my spinning wheel, 
My workaday loom and churn, 

If I, a-skipping, should go a-tripping 

And nevermore return? 


Voice in the dark I can but hear, 
Voice in the teasing wind, 
My feet are ready, but strangely steady, 
And sweet the cares that bind! 


So the dusk and the rain shall sing of you, 
But morning clears my eyes, 

For I, a-sleeping, in dreams am keeping 
A tryst that, waking, flies. 


there was one package that Flora alwg 
carried with her. It was rather a bu 
parcel. Yet it went with her to Amen 
ica, and was carefully stowed away 
among her luggage on the return trip 
to Scotland. She gave word that it 
should be opened immediately after her 
death. 

Flora died in 1790. The package 
was opened. It contained a sheet of 
fine linen, the sheet ‘under which Charles 
had slept during his night at Kings. 
burgh. In the bundle was a note from 
Flora, begging that her body be wrapped 
for burial in this sheet. Her wish was 
obeyed. 

For more than forty years she had 
been the faithful and devoted wife of 
Allen Macdonald. Yet, in her death, 
the wontedly hard-headed old super- 
woman harked back yearningly to the 
royal romance of her youth. 

It is a strange little sidelight on a still 
more strange character, isn’t it? As 
epochal in its way as surly Dean Swift's 
mysterious “Only a woman’s hair!” 
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HE door opened softly, and out 
of the dimness of the broad 
hallway came Madame Vimel. 

- She touched the woman kneeling by the 

bedside. Her fingers trailed from 

disheveled hair, glowing in the dimness, 
to bowed shoulders, and rested tenderly 
on the wet, clenched hands. 

“Come away, dear,” she whispered, 

The younger woman shrank from 
those devoted fingers. Her eyes still 
held their solemn fire. She put her 
hand on the brow of the figure on the 
bed. That touch! 

Madame Vimel dropped to a prie-dieu 
at the foot of the great bed and crossed 
herself repeatedly. Rising, she cried 
tremulously : 

“Come, Mélasie. Come away.” 

The kneeling woman caressed his 
still hand upon the coverlet, pressing it 
between her fevered palms. She hov- 
ered above that face of beautiful im- 
mobility. Her head fell closer, and she 
whispered something of heart-wrung 
intimacy. Then she kissed the lips, 
drawing from them extreme unction 
for her soul. 

“Meélasie,” said Madame Vimel. 

“Yes, mother ?” 

“T am afraid. Come away.” 

“IT am coming, mother.” The voice 
was gray and far-away. 

Obediently, blindly, Mélasie grasped 
a corner post of the bed. For a moment 
she stood marvel-eyed, then followed 
Madame Vimel across the hallway and 
into the room opposite, 

The air was filled with the heavy odor 
from the magnolia trees in the yard. 
Through crevices in the tall shutters 
mocking little fingers of sunshine crept 
in, and slid with sparkling offensiveness 
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across the floor. On the far side of 
the room a pier mirror rose to the ceil- 
ing. From its gold-bordered depths dim 
reflections were thrown back listlessly 
to the counterpart mirror between wide 
windows at the front. Through the 
room spread a sleepy sort of light, 
faintly intensified here and there by the 
sheen of silk, the grain of polished 
wood, the luster of crystal and Bohe- 
mian glass, 

Outside, the hot afternoon breeze 
pushed a way through the magnolias, 
forcing the stiff leaves to tap hollowly 
upon each other, and to rasp against 
the gallery pillars opposite the windows. 
The wind stole in with fluttering in- 
sistence, impregnating the room with 
potent, clinging perfume. 

Portrait faces looked down from the 
walls, with generation-old opinion and 
appeal. Their pigment gaze, of weari- 
ness or cheer, converged exploringly on 
the two women. Portrait eyes offered 
the old inquiring curiosity, yet before 
them was something they had never seen 
before: one of their own, smiling as if 
at a vision while the heart within her 
was dull as a frozen wound. 

“T’ll wait here, mother,” she said. 
And when she saw that her mother was 
loath to leave, she added, “I shan’t go 
back, mother. Don’t fear for me.” 

Irresolutely Madame Vimel left her. 

Mélasie placed a chair before the por- 
trait of the exquisite great-grandmother 
for whom she was named. In Provence 
they had called her Mélasie, the Beau- 
tiful. The gray-faced woman who 
watched her now had found a finer 
attribute: the True. That was better; 
because long, long ago the woman of 
the portrait had kept the promise she 
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made to the old-time Provencal gentle- 
man who brought her, a bride, to Louis- 
iana; and when a journey to France 
had led him to his death, she had stolen 
away to the bayou, and gone far into the 
unknown to meet him, in accordance 
with the promise. 

It seemed only natural, this fearless, 
hot-loved promise of Mélasie, of Pro- 
vence. When once the heart was given, 
always the women of her race had loved 
immeasurably. So this present Mélasie 
loved, and so she had promised. 

When that promise was made, in the 
early glory of her marriage, she gave 
little thought to the generations which 
went to make it possible. Winds from 
the south, whispering through change- 
less live oak and somber Louisiana cy- 
press, have lulled the land into the habit 
of faith. Traditional inclination is re- 
peated as evenly as the warm wet earth 
gives exercise to its generative powers. 
Urged to introspection, Mélasie would 
have found justification in the oath of 
the sorrowful ancestress whose name 
and features were her own. Genera- 
tions lived with increasing modification 
of outward expression had left un- 
changed the impetuous willingness to 
give everything to love. 

Of self-searching there had been none 
on that wonderful night little over a 
year ago. They had risen in the night, 
and gone from their room, through the 
windows which now were shuttered 
with such bleak intention, out on the 
veranda to greet the low red moon 
which leaned upon the levee brim. 
When it sank they were alone in a dim, 
warm-lipped world of whispering fra- 
grance. 

It was a sphere of splendid isolation, 
a world which existed only to support 
these mountain peaks of radiant sensi- 
tiveness to which they had attained. 
They would keep it for their own. 
Nothing even time-sanctioned should 
despoil it. So, with no consciousness 
of traditional incentive, lip to lip the 
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promise was breathed. Of justificatic 
there was no need. Of reason there 


a universe: love, white, transfusing, 


which would be theirs without end, 


The little fingers of sunshine slipped 
along the floor with diminutive accu- 
racy. On they edged to bulging chair 
legs and worn brocaded cushioning, 
Wearily they climbed the footboard 
where the flooring ended, and disclosed 
the faded birds of paradise which wan- 
dered, huddled and obscure, on the 
hangings of the wall. 

Mélasie could not grieve. She would 
not weep. There was no need; she 
would see him again so soon. If out 
beyond there was no seeing, then she, 
like him, would be blind. If she could 
not find rest with him, then there would 
be oblivion, absorption into that essence 
of which he had become a part. In 
some blessed bourn she would find her 
love, and rediscover her dawn-topped 
peaks. 

A flashing tangent thought made her 
aware that before she took the prom- 
ised step, there must come to her a 
single moment of flaming realization. 
Something she had not yet dared to face 
would force its way through this shell 
of exhausted calm. She wondered if it 
would make the final stride into the 
open seem a thing to be reasoned to 
along lines of obligation rather than 
right. If so, it was because her secret, 
next to love, was the foremost fact in 
life. 

The knowledge that a little soul would 
come to be their own had glorified the 
world for Mélasie. Sometimes, when 
her eyes rested on her husband, she had 
wept at the wonder of it, the luminous 
joy of life and love in life. 

Her secret had been all her own. 
With mothering superiority she had 
kept it until such time when every con- 
dition of their surroundings should be 
hushed and wondering in the intimacy 
of her disclosure. And now the oppor- 
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mnity was gone forever. The winds 
would listen more responsively than the 
ear of him she loved. 

In her present loneliness and longing, 
her happiness in it dwindled and shrank 
in keeping with her sense of depriva- 
tion, until the expectation seemed as 
profoundly negative as her own earthly 
love. Her life was thin as an ice-crust 
stretched from bank to bank, upborne 
by nothing, because of the receding of 
the waters beneath. 

The room had grown darker. 
Mélasie opened the tall shutters, and as 
they swung back against the house, a 
wisp or two of straw fell at her feet, 
and then a twig wrapped in tousled 
feathers. She looked up at the tiny 
nest she had watched building and peo- 
pling above the window lintel; and as 
she looked, the entire house of straw 
dropped to the gallery floor. Stooping 
to take it up, she found within the 
feathered circle a deserted baby bird, 
a thin, starved little body, downy and 
dead. She held it close to her lips, won- 
dering, fearing. 

At once small tendrils of new thought 
forced themselves into her conscious- 
ness. Many little unnoticed constitu- 
ents of her state of mind sprang into 
surprising prominence; and the center 
of them all was this new life of his and 
hers, the still little being which had once 
been her wonder and joy. 

Stirrings of an unheeded responsibil- 
ity fastened upon her. Against the wall 
of her determined promise beat whis- 
pering waves of unforeseen insistence. 
What would he have said if he had 
known? Would he have encouraged her 
to the promised step, fearlessly and 
finally, or would he have listened to the 
helpless cry, and seen its greater need ? 

“If only I had told him!” Mélasie 
cried. 

Soft, hurrying footsteps sounded 
through the house. Friends and help- 
ers had come, people whose kindness 
could not overbear Mélasie’s dread of 


meeting them. To avoid them, she went 
back into the drawing-room, and hur- 
ried through to Madame Vimel’s 
chamber. 

“Mother,” she said, “why didn’t I tell 
him ?” 

Madame Vimel smoothed the dark, 
disordered hair. 

“After the accident, dear?” said the 
mother. “How could you? He was 
unconscious, dear, when they brought 
him in.” 

“Before!” exclaimed Mélasie. “I had 
weeks and weeks! Any day, any hour, 
I could have—oh, what a blunderer I’ve 
been !” 

“Mélasie,” said Madame Vimel sol- 
emnly, “he knows it now.” At once 
broken phrases of a prayer for the dead 
fell from her lips. 

“Do you think so?” Mélasie asked 
uneasily. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” murmured Madame 
Vimel. “Aren’t you sure, too, my 
daughter ?” 

Mélasie abruptly drew away. She 
looked at her mother as if she had be- 
come a stranger. Her eyes flared wide 
with pain. 

“No!” she cried. 
anything !” 

Out on the gallery again, her far- 
focused gaze went beyond the splendid 
sunset. She stood motionless, watch- 
ing. Watching. Warm lights of topaz 
and mauve came out of the west. 
From the trees hung limp, matted gar- 
lands of gray moss, rarely still and un- 
swaying in the close air. Magnolia per- 
fume spread like a mantle through the 
twilight. 

Mélasie’s eyes were intently fixed on 
something far within the sunset splen- 
dor. Her mind, stimulated to intensest 
vigor along a single line, reached out 
with precisive vigor to one over-master- 
ing desire. 

“T must tell him!’’ she cried. 

Quickly the sunset colors faded. The 
zenith grayness dropped lower. Bold 
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stripes of purple and bronze momentar- 
ily held place on the horizon. Then 
night fell, almost audibly. 

“TI must tell him,” Mélasie whispered. 

A star flamed out. 

Mélasie fixed her eyes on it yearn- 
ingly. It seemed the outpost of a subtly 
shrouded land of finer knowledge. It 
beat invitingly into her heart. 

Without taking her eyes from it, she 
found the stairs. On the half-landing, 
from which longer flights descended on 
either side to the ground, she turned 
again to the west. With buoyant step 
she passed down, and into the moss- 
strewn yard. She seemed almost to float 
as she went through the open gate and 
out upon the levee which stretched 
away to the star. 

An indolent breeze sprang up. 

On her left as she looked down the 
old levee that winds on to the Gulf, was 
a grass-covered batture stretching from 
the levee to the bayou, flowing silently, 
black and smooth. To the right was 
the deserted roadway; then the fields 
of cane, close and compact, swaying, 
rustling, crooning. The levee path 
reached like a finger out into the night. 
Now and again it bent aside to follow 
the course of the stream, yet unfailingly 
on and on it led, on to the star gleaming 
low in the western sky. 

Other stars came out, filling the 
heavens, but Mélasie saw only that one 
which beamed like a great beacon close 
to the horizon, the star which first shone 
forth at the moment of her quick deci- 
sion. 

She walked faster. Her breath came 
suffocatingly fast. Soon she ran. Her 
eyes kept to the star unwaveringly. She 
sped more swiftly on. Her hair was 
fallen, her breath almost spent. Her 
arms stretched forth toward an invis- 
ible assisting force, which she could not 
quite reach. The star led her on, al- 
ways faster. 

A hand whose touch she loved and 
longed for was beckoning from it. He 
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was there, bending over the rampart 
heaven. In a moment he would lift 
up to him. Safe; close. For a time 
peace. Then she would tell him. He 
would understand. He would see the 
greater need, and he would know her 
heart. He would wait; would want to 
wait; would wish it so. 

The star, his star, was very near. She 
must not fail. Only a little further; 
one last hard-breathed concentration 
of 











Suddenly she seemed to have left the 
earth ; to be flying swiftly, wonderfully, 
Then 





They found her toward morning at 
the bottom of a cut in the levee. 

She recovered consciousness when 
they put her in the high, white-hung 
bed. All day she wrung her hands, 
At sunset she spoke. Madame Vimd 
bent close. 


“He will understand,’ she said 
weakly. “I tried to reach. To tell him 
I must wait. And so must he 


Until——” 


Weeks passed. What dreams she 
had, the watchers could not know, 
Sometimes she lay for hours smiling 
gently, her pale hands stretched out un- 
certainly. Other days she wept, her 
weak body given utterly to the storm 

Madame Vimel grew old with watch 
ing through the night. She would cross 
herself and tremble when Mélasie would 
start up suddenly, white, with eyes afire, 
and cry out: 

“Soon, dear! I am coming soon!” 

Late one afternoon they wheeled her 
out to the western end of the gallery. 
She begged to stay through the twe 
light; and when the dusk gathered, to 
be left alone. She fixed her deep, sok 
emn eyes on a star that gleamed forth 
in the west. Her hands were clasped 
with trembling strength, her head thrust 
forward from the pillow. Her famished 
gaze clung to the star through an un 
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breathing space of desire. When they 
camé to take her in, she had fainted. 

Slowly her strength came back. Each 
morning she went to the room across 
the hall, the room still dimly shuttered. 
The rest of the day was very empty. 
Often she spent it in the tree room, 
built low in a live oak at the left of the 
house. Sometimes she walked slowly 
back and forth on the levee. And al- 
ways, when evening fell, she stood at 
the end of the gallery, looking out to 
the west. 

Through the uncertain Louisiana 
winter, and the dreary weeks of rain 
which marked the beginning of the new 
year, Mélasie was kept much indoors. 
Then Madame Vimel sought to rouse 
her from her endless, silent, solemn 
calm. The news of the parish, of kins- 
people, of the diocese, hopefully nar- 
rated by Madame Vimel, was listened 
to indifferently, or with an indulgent 
half smile. Even the little clothes, made 
by her mother and the sewing woman, 
drew no word from Mélasie. She 
smoothed them gently and gave them 
back, her vision shrouded gravely. 

Spring came, vaporous and brilliant 
by turns. Mélasie grew restless under 
the increasing heat and the insinuating 
attack of the spirit of the season. This 
germination time of nature affected her 
strangely. The widespread variance 
from her own mood seemed to isolate 
her completely. 

Gladness was everywhere about her, 
in trees, flowers, and fields. A great 
new life, made up of innumerable 
smaller births, had come upon her 
world. The force of it, the unescap- 
able power, gripped her like a spiritual 
obsession. 

She was unexpectedly torn. An un- 
familiar longing assailed her. Once she 
found herself, before she was aware 
of the thought that led her, in the high- 
windowed closet where the little clothes 
were put away as they were finished. 
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She held them up against her face: 
sheer little gowns of fine-textured cloth 
and lace, wee flannels, wraps, and little 
knitted stockings with droopy, waiting 
feet. She filled her arms with them, 
and spread them on her bed. She sorted 
them out, smiling absently. Then she 
hid her face in them; and when evening 
came she could not meet-her western 
star. 

Two eager aspirations obtained within 
her heart, each great enough to fill to 
overflowing. With satin fingers the 
new gripped her every hour closer, but 
the old was strong and long-accustomed. 
All night they warred within her, and 
before dawn she thought she knew the 
end. She stole out to the gallery, filled 
with a numbing resolution. She looked 


up bravely, ready to face her star, but 
she could not find it in all the heavens. 
In Maytime came the little life. 
Afterward Madame Vimel stood for 
a long time by Meélasie’s bed, where she 
lay with closed eyes, pale and unmoving. 
She was not sleeping: she was weighing 


her freedom. She was very tired. She 
did not know how heavy had been the 
burden of her delayed promise until 
now, when she felt herself free to keep 
it. 

Free from weariness, from repression, 
from waiting. [ree to go out into the 
great open. 

At first, no doubt, it would be not 
unlike this present delicious lassitude. 
She would drift a while ; then she would 
open her eyes, and look into two eyes 
she loved. Then drift again. But not 
long. Always with those arms around 
her. 

Some one entered the room and came 
softly to her. She did not look up. 
Instead, she kept her eyes fast upon the 
dream haze which seemed to merge with 
that greater world which had at last 
become attainable. 

She felt a breath upon her cheek. 
The coverlet moved, and against her side 
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lay something small and warm. Her 
mother took her hands and folded them 
about the soft-breathng boy body. 
Then the door closed. 

Alone with this little life of his and 
hers, for which she had waited, and 
given her strength. So small and help- 
less! The thought smote her that she 
had not waited to serve it for its own 
sake, but simply to feel conscience-free 
to go away. 

The baby stirred. Mélasie opened her 
eyes and looked at it. Suddenly it 
waked and cried, a weak, lonely little 
cry. 
Then with lightning swiftness flashed 
before her an understanding of the re- 
sponsibility due to those who follow in 
the world. A new vision of duty arose, 


duty exquisitely made up of memory 
enshrined, and living service. 

Her older dreams dropped into chaos, 
Obligations that had been steel-welded 
fell apart. Readjustments fine as silken 
vapor came about instantaneously. 

For one pained instant her sight 
turned inward, but she was unafraid, 
Out of the world of finer knowledge 
came sympathy and understanding. A 
breath from the great open entered her 
soul. Her two desires fused into a 
single, tumultuous, sad-joyful con- 
sciousness. 

Mélasie caught 
breast. 

“Both!” she cried, sobbing out all 
question and doubt. “Both, for al- 


the baby to her 


NIGHT MAGIC 


HE town has faded, all its din and glare, 
Its pallid faces and its Titan towers; 
I smell the sea, its tingling tonic air, 
I see its foam of flowers! 


Then in the dusk I feel a clasping hand, 
Your hand, Beloved, after barren years; 

We run together over gleaming sand, 
Forgotten time and tears. 


The sky is opalescent and the sea 
A blur of azure shade and silver light; 
A sea gull flashes by us, wild and free, 
On tiptoe steals the Night. 


We watch her coming, hesitant and slow, 
Her golden lamps a-swinging down the sky; 

The offshore wind, old ocean’s ebb and flow, 
Chant us their lullaby. 


I wake alone. 


White morning laughs at me, 


My rusty housetops and my tall cliffs gleam; 
Master of sea gulls, chanting wind, and sea, 
I thank Thee—for that dream! 
EL1zABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN. 
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The Arrant Rover 


By Berta Ruck 


Author of "His Official Fiancée,” “The Girls at His Billet,” 
“Sweet Stranger,” etc, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


HOSE three first evenings of 
their meeting divided them- 
selves into three definite moods. 

Through all of them young Laverock 
was keenly conscious of one quality in 
this wooing: it was the keynote of his 
attitude to her. As he put it: 

“When she is not there, I’m rational 
enough. I think, ‘Now, look here! 
Let’s pull ourselves together. What 
about all this? Mightn’t it be all an- 
other wretched mistake?’ But, as soon 
as I see her——” 

Could it be because she was, inci- 
dentally, a dozen different girls in one? 

At that first evening’s rendezvous 
there met him a young woman who cer- 
tainly had pulled herself together, who 
was suddenly all breeziness and amuse- 
ment and good fellowship, our Ginger, 
in fact, who barred sentiment. 

“Good evening!’ she hailed him 
pleasantly. “I say, d’ you think this 
is quite what used to be called ‘The 
Thing’—walking out with the shover?” 


“You know about it, do you?” 

“Of course. Little. Freddie Royds 
has been full of ‘Laverock’ all day.” 

“Has he? Well, it was little Freddie 
Royds who told me that you were the 
nursery maid here. Really I don’t see 
that you’ve much caste to lose, miss, 
even if you do walk out with the 
shover,” said Archie cheerfully. “We'll 
take the path along the cliff, shall we?” 

“Right.” They swung along together 
in the gradual, the long-drawn-out 
northern gloaming. “Now, do tell me 
what you've been doing since you left 
the hospital.” 

Archie Laverock told her briefly of 
his boards, of his war office job that 
lasted until demobilization, of his two 
years with the firm. 

“Did they send you-up here?’ she 
asked. 

“No. I'd left, then. A man sug- 
gested my coming up here to take the 
place of And so on, 

“How long for?” 

“A month or so. 
abroad.” 


Then I'm going 
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If he hoped that she might show any 
sign of dismay at this, he was disap- 
pointed. She merely said: “Oh, how 
sensible,” and made some remark about 
cousins of hers who rushed back to the 
colonies the instant they doffed khaki. 
Followed talk on the labor situation 
and the new angle from which these 
representatives of the new poor must 
now view it. Talk about Ethel John- 
stone’s own job. 

“No more sick nursing for me,” de- 
clared our Ginger. “I don’t wish to 
see another ill person as long as I live, 
so I put in for a post as games-mistress. 
Wildly expensive and coed place. Do 
you care for coeducation? Personally 
I’m afraid I’m too modern,” she 
laughed. “I think it’s all tosh. Said 
as much. Still, they took me. Then, 
these holidays it was a choice between 
going to my stepmother’s at Worthing, 
which I loathe, and answering an adver- 
tisement and coming up North as menial 
to the Hopkinson-Kobes.” 

“Do you like this?” 

“Oh, I’ve always liked brats. And 
the place is heavenly; don’t you think 
so?” 

“I do, now,” replied Archie with in- 
tention, taking his eyes from the dark- 
ening horizon to fix them on what he 
could see of her face, dim above the 
collar of her driving coat. 

She was not to be drawn into per- 
sonalities this evening! She chattered 
on as might have a schoolgirl chattering 
from a heart light as a feather and as 
void of preoccupation or responsibility. 

“The whole thing’s a joke really. My 
being here as Nana. You're being here 
as the chauffeur out of ‘The Grain of 
Mustard Seed.’ These people being 
here at all!” 

“The party, you mean?” 

“Yes, them. Sir Kobe and Mr. Obe 
and their set. You know I call them 


that,” explained the girl, “because of 
the K. B. E.’s and O. B. E.’s sprayed 
all over them. 


They’re really awfully 
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good-natured. And it is about tir 
they had their turn. If England m 
change hands, I don’t so much mind 
Sir Kobe getting a slab of it; he’s a 
dear.” 

“He’s the man with the tank whisky 
flask, isn’t he? The admiral’s sister’s 
husband ?” 

“Is he? Yes, I believe Lady Kobe 
has a brother who is an admiral. Of 
course her being here with them is part 
of the joke. She doesn’t notice any- 
thing. Wonderful technique. Just be- 
fore dinner she and Mrs. Senior-Obe 
were saying good night to the children. 
Mrs. Senior in such a frock! She said, 
‘Yes, my dear; fifty-six guineas at Re- 
ville’s. I don’t mind telling you I never 
saw the inside of Reville’s before the 
war, but now that we’ve got the dibs, 
why shouldn’t I?’ I say, aren’t we re- 
tailing all the upstairs gossip in a staff- 
like manner? And isn’t it funny to 
think that this castle should be a per- 
fectly different world to everybody in 
it? 

“You see, there’s the real owners’ 
castle. Home, to them. All these beau- 
tiful old portraits in the dining room— 
oh, of course you’ve never entered the 
sacred precincts, Laverock ?—well, all 
these old Holbeins and Gainsboroughs 
mean great Grandfather This and Aunt 
That, to them. Generation after gen- 
eration of associations and records and 
romance to them. To them, it’s revo 
lution because they’ve had to let the 
place to ig 

“Our employers!” broke in Laverock. 

“Then,” she said, “there’s ‘The Cas- 
tle’ to Babs’ mother, Mr. Hopkinson- 
Kobe.” Her fresh voice assumed a 
dramatic mincing tone. “Oh, my dears, 
what a frightful place; six or seven 
thousand pounds before it would be 
even barely habitable! Imagine, just 
imagine having a tin bath in one’s room, 
going off like a pistol shot every time 
one sits down in it; and no electric light 
anywhere; having to take a bedroom 
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candlestick, with a candle in it; waving 
in the wind down those miles of pierc- 
ing corridors on your way to bed! As 
for central heating, no human soul in 
these wilds has ever heard of such a 
thing. Isn’t it a scream, isn’t it a per- 
fect yell? And the furniture, isn’t it 
a nightmare? All the carpets and wall 
papers spotted and speckled with hide- 
ous designs, and the perfect flock of 
magenta sheep that must have been 
made into these rugs down every pas- 
sage and in front of every door. Still I 
suppose one will survive a month of it! 
Well! As long as we can retain our 
light-hearted girlish mirth % 
The mimic paused for breath. 
man at her side put in softly: 
“And my castle? And yours?” 
“And the children’s castle,” said she, 
not to be drawn. “Quite a different 
place again. Pure Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
and Peter Pan and their history lessons 
all mixed up. Then there’s the men’s 
castle. Moors all day and bridge half 
the night, but endless talk of marks and 
dollars and exchange, the whole time. 


The 


Are any of them very good shots? You 


don’t know? You'll just drive them 
out and fetch them again at five? Won't 
you long to get a gun into your hand, 
Laverock ?” 

He was baffled; he could not lure or 
surprise her this evening away from 
that plane of laughing good-fellowship. 
Was this the girl who had cried out 
at the first sight of him in the stable, 
who had blushed under his eyes in the 
field? That was the girl he wanted; 
this laughing rogue as well. His whole 
heart was singly set upori her as they 
tramped home again through the dark- 
ness, sprinkled with dimly veiled stars, 
shafted with shifting gleams from the 
lighthouse on the grim headland behind 
them. Oh, magic evening. 

A waste, thought the fuming Archie, 
a sinful waste. Never, never before, in 
comparison, had he looked upon beauty 
as setting for a love scene. Why could 


he not tell her at once all that seethed 


in his heart? 


But with the morning cool reflection 
came—‘After all, there’s nothing in it. 
Just good pals”—and the day’s work. 
The twelfth. To young Laverock this 
was not to be dwelt upon. He was, as 
it happened, an excellent shot; he 
hankered more than one may say for 
a day out with the dogs and the gillies 
and the grouse, out on the moors of 
purple and brown, under the bleak 
sweet gray. 

“TI won the sweep, Laverock,” he was 
told by Freddie Royds late in the after- 
noon. “Thirty brace. And there was 
a hare and a snipe.” 

“Good,” said the shirt-sleeved chauf- 
feur. Absurd to hanker like this after 
what wasn’t his business «any more. 
Sport and love, too, were barred for 
the new paupers. Just as well. Waste 
of time thinking of either. 

Still, evening brought them once more 
together; his body, soul, and spirit 
seemed to exult again. 

He gave her the bunch of white 
heather that he had found that after- 
noon on his way to fetch the sportsmen. 
She tucked it into her coat with quite 
a casual “Thank you.” This evening 
she was not so much the good pal, he 
discovered, as teasing, ready to pick 
holes in things as they were. He did 
not know how it arose; presently she 
was ragging him about some other white 
heather that she remembered had been 
sent in-to him in the hospital, a grow- 
ing plant of white heather in a pot 
shaped like a black cat. That ought 
to have brought him lots of luck, she 
supposed; and, still dwelling on hos- 
pital days, she ragged him again about 
“the stream” of peaches and roses which 
used to flow his way. 

“Quite the belle of the ward! More 
popular even than little navy!’ she 
mocked him. “We all remember the 
lovely gray Rolls that used to come and 
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‘fetch Captain Laverock out for an air- 


ing.” 

A light anger seemed to surge up in 
the young man beside her. He wanted 
to say something personal, intrusive. 
After all, he couldn’t turn to her and 
shake her as they walked along in the 
peaceful evening. He said, without 
knowing he was going to say it: 

“Perhaps you remember some one 
who used to come in a car and fetch 
you out, those days?” 

“Yes. I do,” she retorted. “I was 
engaged to be married to my car, you 
know.” 

This was an arrow into him, as was 
perhaps intended. Of course. She had 
been engaged to be married. Every- 
body in the hospital knew that at the 
time. A somebody on the staff. He 
used to come. Archie remembered 
suddenly the engagement ring that had 
been on her finger. Goldy red flashing 
stones. Fire opals to match her flaring 
hair. It hurt him to think of that. It 
hurt him! All he could think of to say 
was: 

“How do you know that I was not 
engaged to be married myself ?” 

“Oh! You!” she mocked. 
you were not.” 

“You know?” 

“Oh, people like you aren’t engaged. 
They think it would be taking a razor 
to chop firewood for any of them to get 
married. They’d not be happy. They 
wouldn’t make anybody else happy.” 

“They? D’ you mean me?” 

“T mean your type.” 

“You don’t know anything about me,” 
muttered Archie Laverock. ‘“What’s 
the good of talking about types?” 

“Oh! Don’t I know anything about 
you? Do you suppose I haven’t met 
people who knew you? Oh, yes, out- 
side the hospital. More people know 
the ‘disturbing charmer’ than the dis- 
turbing charmer knows.” 

“What rot!” he barked, reddening 
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hotly in the gloom beside her. “I beg 


your pardon. I didn’t mean to be rude.” 7 


“Oh, I don’t mind at all. I'll pretend 
you have a temperature or that you're 
coming to after chloroform. Polite- 
ness,” she tormented him. “Come, I 
only mean, you know, you’ve the repu- 
tation of being frightfully popular and 
of having people simply falling at your 
feet like ninepins. Don’t mind meeting 
just one—one who sees through you!” 

Yes, how he would have loved to 
shake her! To shake her hard. And 
through his hot anger there flowed an 
icy stream of dread, that tormenting 
memory of what had been prophesied 
for him when he should meet the one 
girl in the world. 

“She’ll be the one woman who won't 
want you. She probably won’t look at 
you!” 

Ethel now laughed wickedly. He 
knew she was preparing something 
fresh wherewith to torment him. He 
braced himself for that. Also, he did 
something else. He gave a queer, back- 
ward glance toward mind pictures of 
other faces. Girls’ faces that had smiled 
upon him with kinder eyes. These 
seemed to give him encouragement, 
help. Seemed? They did give. One 
cannot be so near to, yet gain nothing 
from, a force. 

Now this red-haired termagant who 
was his darling and his despair asked, 
with that laugh of mischief: 

“For instance, have you had what 
one might call a good summer ?” 

“Oh, fairly,” answered—with a world 
of artfully quiet retrospection in his 
tone—the lad who had so arrantly roved 
throughout May, June, and July. “Yes. 
Fairly good, thank you!” 

His score. She turned abruptly right 
about on the road. 

“Time to go in,” said she curtly. 

They had been barely a mile; it was 
still light enough to see the colors of 
things! But he made no demur. He 
walked back beside her. 
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They scarcely talked, going back. At 
the head of the lane where they had 
parted before he said: 

“Well, good night. Thanks so much 
for taking pity on my solitary state up 
here. Er—I don’t dare to ask you to 
come out for a stretch again to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“Why not?” she demanded quite 
carelessly. 

“Oh, I thought you thought I’d been 
rude. I thought you weren’t quite 
friends about something.” 

“Oh!” she disclaimed promptly, too 
promptly. “Nothing of the kind. Of 
course I’ll come for a walk; I enjoyed 
this. Good night, Mr. Laverock!” 

Another working day with business 
as before. Another evening that 
washed out everything that had to do 
with the party, the cars, the bag, the 
sweep, the activity of the strenuous day. 
Washed out everything but the gray 
gloaming that brought that bright- 
headed, superb young figure in the driv- 
ing coat to meet him by the lane and to 
tramp with him through the wide, mys- 
terious-colored, magic landscape of a 
dream. 

The feeling between them this evening 
was neither the comradeship of the first 
nor the quarrel of the second. Some- 
thing waited, watched, followed upon 
their heels; something impended like 
a towering cloud blowing up over the 
sea, presaging storm. 

The “good evenings” exchanged, they 
walked inland toward the sleeping moor 
that had been shot over to-day. For a 
mile they were silent. Then young 
Laverock, abruptly, as if he still spoke 
out of the midst of yesterday’s con- 
versation, began: 

“Talking about being engaged to be 
married—d’ you mind telling me why 
you broke off your engagement ?” 

Her engagement, her engagement! 
It was becoming an obsession to him, 
Why should he mind about it, he asked 
himself. Then, he continued to “mind.” 
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He minded more than anything that had 
ever happened to him in his rover’s life 
until now, the fact that she had once 
said she would marry another man— 
that she had been another man’s prom- 
ised sweetheart. It hurt and hurt. It 
was intolerable! 

For, indeed, it now seemed to the 
man who had been the rover that all 
his life he had waited to bring to this 
one girl an untouched heart. Paradox- 
ical, if he came to examine it, but he 
was in no mood to examine anything. 
He was just sore. So badly it rankled 
and hurt that he—who had had nothing 
that counted in his life until now— 
should go mad for a girl who had been 
engaged to another man. Another man. 
It didn’t make it any more bearable that 
he wasn’t here now. There had been 
another man, she’d been engaged. The 
hated thought settled down upon him 
like the gathering night. 

She took his question as if it had 
been an accusation, 

“Plenty of people break off their en- 
gagements! What is the sense of being 
engaged if you don’t want to be? It’s 
like—like sitting in the concert hall for 
hours after the concert’s all finished and 
the music’s all over and the lights are 
out and the seats are all covered up 
again with those brown Holland 
shrouds! How could I go on?” 

Archie Laverock, after a rapid un- 
spoken whirl of thought, asked intently : 

“Was it like that to you?” 

“Yes! If you must know!” she cried 
sharply. 

A second later she seemed to plead. 

“How can a girl feel madly fond of 
somebody who’s so utterly devoted to 
her ?” 

“How—can’t she? I don’t see that.” 

“Men don’t see much. In love they 
see nothing,” she declared breathlessly. 
“If the man does all, all the devoted 
caring, it doesn’t give the girl—well, 
room to breathe! There’s no fun, to 
some of us, it being just cared for. It’s 
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like—like going to a dance, and only 
watching. But then, perhaps if you’re 
the wrong person you simply can’t do 
anything right.” 

It seemed to Archie Laverock that he 
was attentively listening, not only with 
all his ears, but with every inch of his 
body. Listening, not only to what the 
girl said, but to a hundred voices which 
filled the soft gloaming. Through these 
he responded quite prosaically : 

“Why did you get engaged to the 
fellow ?” 

“Oh! How should I know?” she 
cried, exasperated as if over some age- 
gone irritation and weariness. “Per- 
haps because it was a wet Sunday after- 
noon and I couldn’t play bridge,” she 
cried recklessly; “and because there 
seemed nothing else to do at the time!” 

Archie was intent. 

“Then—then it was always a one- 
sided show ?” 

He waited for her answer. He ex- 
pected that she would admit: 

“Yes; always.” 

Somehow—unreasonably, of course! 
—he felt that he would be sorry if she 
did. He ought to be glad. But her 
answer rang out unexpectedly. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no! I wouldn't say 
that,” she declared, her voice rich and 
full of a generous contrition, sorrow, 
tenderness. “It wasn’t always a one- 
sided show. I won't let any one think 
so. I think that’s mean. I think that’s 
abominably ungrateful, d’ you know, to 
pretend a thing wasn’t wonderful once 
just because it isn’t wonderful now. 
That’s unworthy. Nobody ought to be 
like that. I—I ought not to have said 
that about not having anything else to 
do. For I did care. I didn’t know how 
much I could care, but I cared all I 
knew for him, then.” 

In her earnestness she was quicken- 
ing her footsteps, she was forging ahead 
of Archie. But he caught her by the 
sleeve of her coat, dewy moist under his 
hand. 
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“Wait!” he said peremptorily. “De 
go galloping on like that.” * 
They halted. They had climbed t 
the top of a rise in the moor, and they 
now stood, black silhouettes on the sky 
line. Below their feet was the ocean 
of dusky, springy heather; above, a 
tiger-skin sky, somberly streaked with 
yellow stripes, the last of the sunset. 

“Wait!” he said again. “There's 
something I want to ask you.” 

His heart was hammering. The 
whole of his being was set in this that 
he was going to ask. He could not go 
on striding at her side and ask it. He 
didn’t even know that it was not a wild 
presumption that he asked it at all. 

Yet—yet—she had been engaged. 
Again the arrow sent rankling pains into 
him. Engaged in every way suitably, 
happily. She said herself that the be- 
ginning had been wonderful. Perhaps 
all love was to her—as love had always 
been, through all his faults, to Archie 
Laverock—“wonderful.” Without bit- 
terness, he thought swiftly back again 
to past loves. There were none that he 
could not be proud of. He was grate- 
ful. They helped him. He thought 
they helped him now and here with this 
love of all. For what a man puts into 
love, that, in kind, is given back to him, 

The feminine streak in Archie, in- 
herited and acquired, taught him to put 
together with lightning swiftness details 
that told. 

Her engagement: at first a success. 
Then the man, because he was “the 
wrong person,” able to do “nothing 
right.” Why had he, that staff fellow, 
devoted, well-off, nice fellow, become 
for her “the wrong person?” 

Then, another hospital memory. 
Treasure to Archie now, like some long- 
held bill which has at last matured. A 
look of hers once when she was going 
out of the ward and when she had 
thought his eyes were shut, They 
might just as well have been shut. Why 
hadn’t he seen what that look meant? 
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but all the rest of her had remained be- 
hind with Archie Laverock. Could it 
be? 

Her cry, two days ago: “Oh, Archie, 
how lovely to hear your voice again!” 

He’d risk it on that. So he asked just 
what he’d asked before. 

“Why did you break your engage- 
ment off?” 

In the last of the light he caught her 
eyes. They seemed to say, “Why?” 

Why? Wasn’t it impossible not to 
break everything except the better 
dream? She had had to break. Even 
without any chance or hope of what had 
now come to her at last: this evening 
of lowering skies, of bleak sweet air, 
wild moor, and him. 

“Was it that?” he whispered joy- 
ously. And then without waiting for 
another word from her, he caught her 
in his arms. He held her with the 
strength of steel, gathered her superb 
young body close, close, and made an 
odd little sound—the grunt of triumph 
given by the child who in some game 
has chased and overtaken and captured 
some other child. 

“Hah!” muttered the boy. 

The girl’s breath, too, came out in 
a quick gasp. Suddenly she seemed to 
give a little collapse of utter joy against 
his breast. Half-wrathful still, half- 
raptured, laughing, she flung out a 
smothered : 

“What’s the good of asking questions 
when you know?” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


That engagement between Miss Ethel 
Johnstone and Mr. Archie Laverock 
was broken off again after just nine 
days. It was not until then that the 
mischief actually occurred, with the ar- 
rival of that letter. Who could have 
imagined that it would have? But per- 
haps it were better to give some account 
of the nine-days-wonder of that engage- 


| Her uniformed body had left the ward, 


ment while it lasted, taking the days in 
order as they came. 


The First Day: Young Laverock 
made feverish activity during the day- 
light hours act as a counterirritant to 
his impatience for evening to come, 
Proud, conscious, and even shy—their 
first meeting as betrothal lovers! They 
wandered very slowly shoreward. 

Archie said, “I say, darling’—it was 
the first time he had said it to her; both 
were acutely aware of the fact, but 
neither moved an eyelash—“I say, dar- 
ling, haven’t you got any people or any- 
thing that I ought to write and tell 
about us?” 

“Not a soul, Archie. There’s my 
stepmother, Lady Castletoy, but why 
drag her in? She didn’t tell me when 
she was going to marry again. So I’m 
quite alone in the world.” 

“Cheers! So am I.” 

“You mean you haven't got anybody, 
either, to trot me before ‘to inspect?’ ” 


“Nobody. No relations left. No 
real friends. Crowds of people I just 
know. They won’t count.” 


“Oh, Archie, how ideal!” exclaimed 
the fiancée. “It makes it so much more 
wonderful, having no criticism and sor- 
did comments!” 

Young Laverock, with his arm about 
her, glanced backward at the visor tow- 
ers of the castle looming above the huge 
gates, the field of oats, the sunk fence, 
the grassfield. 

“You don’t think the party had bet- 
ter “4 

“Oh, no, please!” begged the girl. 
“Part of the joke that they don’t. Why 
should they have any glimmering who 
their chauffeur’s engaged to?” 

“Their chauffeur might be so proud, 
dearest, of what he’s pulled off,” insin- 
uated Archie Laverock. “He might be 
dying to tell somebody!” 

“He can tell me. He can’t tell me 
too often,” she whispered. “Nobody 
else!” 
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The Second Day: This was when the 
event was made public. In the later 
afternoon one of Ethel’s “brats,” having 
secretly gorged small, late sweet straw- 
berries on the top of her immense nurs- 
ery tea, developed a bilious attack. 
Her nurse, leaving her in bed with a 
hot-water bottle at her small center and 
a Highland maid on guard, dashed out 
for a moment to the garage to break the 
news that there could be no tryst that 
evening. 

“Oh! But look here!” ejaculated 
young Laverock in dismay, standing 
there all oil and dust from wrist to 
elbow. “Oh, blow that kid!” 

“She’s blown herself out quite 
enough as it is,” announced our Ginger, 
never mealy mouthed. “I'll have to 
stop and see her through it, poor mite.” 

“What about poor me? Darling, 
you've no idea I’ve just been liv- 
ing for half past eight! Can’t you slip 
out later? Just for one second? If I 
came to the bottom of the oatfield at 
the back there? Just to say good night? 
Do, angel child! Have a heart! Ah! 
do!” 

Velvet and honey and. music of his 
courting voice! She gave a small flut- 
tering laugh. 

“Well ‘ 

“You will! You will!” 

“T will if I possibly can. 
likely !” 

“Then say good night to me now. 
Not that it lets you off the other if 
there’s a dog’s chance. Say it provi- 
sionally.” 

They made a pretty group as they 
stood there. But suddenly a bulky 
shape loomed up outside the open gar- 
age door, and would have withdrawn 
quickly but for the little start of Ethel, 
who, over Archie’s shoulder, had seen. 

Archie, letting her go with incredible 
swiftness, turned to face the big man 
of the bottle-and-a-half whisky flask, 
Sir Kobe. 

“Er! 








But it’s not 


The fact is, sir, I have the 
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honor to be engaged to Miss Johnstone,’ 


announced young Laverock very dis-7 


tinctly. 

“Congratulations, indeed,” said Sir 
Kobe pleasantly, and put out his broad 
clean hand to the chauffeur’s long, oily, 
and dusty one. “Best wishes, Miss 
Johnstone, I’m sure. Mind telling me 
whether you are talking about this?” 

Ethel was hesitating. 

Archie spoke promptly : 

“IT want to, sir.” 

The big man glanced very kindly 
from one to the other. 

“I would, if I were you. If I might 
offer the advice? It—well, it might 
make things a bit easier, Laverock. 
Time off, and that. Quite so, Then 
I’ve your permission and the young 
lady’s. I'll put in a word to the wife 
and the others.” 


The Third Day: This saw an anom- 
aly indeed ; the nurse girl and the chauf- 
feur dining in state with the party! 

Yes; thanks to “the word” which Sir 
Kobe had put in to the rest of the 
Kobes and Obes, it had been agreed thus 
to celebrate the castle engagement. 

In the dining room—a stately room 
tall as a church, its two windows look- 
ing out on to the Loch, with a cellarette 
and a long, narrow claw-footed side- 
board over which collectors would have 
done battle—this social mélange sat 
down, the two members of the staff 
whose people had been waited upon by 
such as the forbears of these hosts 
who were their masters now. From the 
wainscoted walls there gazed down the 
kilted sportsman in the pierced leather 
jerkin, the languishing Greuze lady, the 
two brothers with ringlets, lifting the 
family chin above their cascading jabots 
of lace, the lovely Raeburn. 

Below them, the ladies of the party, 
in those frocks from Reville or Callot. 
Mrs. Obe, all décolletage and feather 
fan though the evening was chill; Mrs. 
Hopkinson-Kobe, low-cut pink-and-sil- 

















| ver tissue; Mrs. Royds, of the resonant 


contralto, in a copy of that velvet Jay 
model. Only Ethel Johnstone, the 
nurse, wore a dress that had cost less 
than fifty guineas and that showed less 
than the whole of her back. Her frock 
was black, a comment in crépe upon the 
whiteness of her throat and forearms, 
the splendor of her hair. 

Perhaps the table had been decorated 
to suit her; for Lady Kobe, the ad- 
miral’s sister, who “did” the flowers, had 
clustered sheaves of double marigolds, 
orange, lemon, cream, into a_ black 
Wedgewood bowl, and had produced 
painted candle shades of black and tan- 
gerine, candlesticks of Goode glass, 
lighter, more brilliant than silver. 

Young Laverock—his prewar dress 
suit fanned continually by the plumage 
of his hostess—sat talking prettily to 
Mrs. Obe, thinking ruefully : 

“Why aren’t these our candlesticks, 
our champagne glasses, our rat-tailed 
silver? Maddening to see all these other 
women with pearl strings; not that 
you'd see pearls on my girl’s neck, but 
how am I going to afford to get her even 
a decent ring? Why, oh, why the 
devil, haven’t I got a place like this to 
take her to at once? If we'd even the 
lodge for our own!” 

Interval of talk to his other neighbor, 
Mrs. Royds, who had suddenly discov- 
ered that he had been “Captain” Lave- 
rock. 

“They’re taking it very gallantly; 
carrying on exactly as if they’d never 
seen or heard of either of us before,” 
Archie thought. “Doing jolly well, too. 
What’s that fellow talking to Ethel 
about ?” 

A swift glance across the table to 
where his fiancée sat between her host 
and his younger brother, a man of 
thirty or so with the pull, as far as 
women are concerned, of a lame leg. 
He was the only member of the party 
proper who had seen any fighting. 

“Why,” thought Archie resentfully, 


“is she laughing? Doesn’t seem a very 
amusing sort of fellow to me! I sup- 
pose now they’ve met officially, all the 
men will talk to her. I wish she wasn’t 
ever going to speak to any of the men 
here. Or anywhere else. Unreason- 
able, I suppose. Good! They’re going 
into the drawing-room. Surely I’m not 
starting to be jealous, a thing I’ve never 
really been before, once I knew the girl 
liked me!” 


The Fourth Day: Shopping expedi- 
tion into the town with Ethel and a 
contingent of her “brats.” The pres- 
ence of Freddie Royds, sandwiched in 
between Miss Johnstone and the man 
at the wheel, prevented conversation 
becoming tender. There was only: 
“Ethel, you’ve never yet told me what 
you were doing in that hayloft, that 
evening. Ambushing me, I suppose?” 
he laughed. 

“Good heavens, no. I’d gone up to 
see if it were there that Babs had lost 
her Shetland scarf; she’d been up there 
The 


in the morning to look for eggs. 
white hens always lay away there, it 


seems. What a fixed idea you have 
that people are out to stalk you! Long 
experience, I suppose?” said she mis- 
chievously, but with a hint of serious- 
ness in her tone. 

They carried out the commissions of 
the castle housekeeper, filled the car 
with flesh, fowl, and good red herring, 
bargained with the handsome fishwives 
proffering wares from flat, oval fish 
baskets at the street corner. 

“T want to live in one of these Scotch 
provincial towns,” declared Ethel. 
“Everything looks so solid, comfortable, 
and permanent and unhurried, and as- 
it-was-before-the war. And so unlike 
our hectic perches of homes in the 
South!” 

“It shan’t live on a hectic perch,” 
Archie muttered consolingly across 
Freddie’s head. “When I’ve made my 
pile, it shall live where it likes. Six 
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months of the year at John o’ Groats, 
six at the Ritz.” 

“Suites to the sweet?” suggested the 
girl flippantly, as the car pulled up again 
in front of the local town hall for ham- 
pers to fetch away from a previous 
day’s flower show. 

In the lower rooms they found a wel- 
ter of furniture, of piled china, stacked 
pictures—effects, they were told, of an 
old maiden lady of the town whose 
things were to be sold at a “rowp” or 
auction the next day. 

“Fancy an old maiden lady with all 
this furniture to herself,” muttered the 
engaged man, “when we haven’t got so 
much as a kitchen dresser! What, I 
ask you, do old maiden ladies want with 
three carved black oak four-poster i 

Freddie, ecstatic at his elbow, cried: 

“Laverock, Laverock! There is a 
most beautiful thing here; two most 
beautiful things! Come and look, Miss 
Johnstone, come and look! I want to 
buy them. White elephants. Can’t I 
buy them with my sweep-money? Then 
can’t I buy them afterward at the sale 
if I bid more’n anybody? Can’t I?” 
And the child gazed covetously upon 
the pair of white elephants, china orna- 
ments of a debased type. 

“Extraordinary,” said Archie to 
Ethel, “the things that a small boy will 
take a fancy to.” 

“Or a big boy,” said Ethel. They 
beamed upon each other, it may be said, 
as fatuously as ever did an engaged 
couple. They were extraordinarily 
happy and at rest, just to be near each 
other. If he could only marry her at 
once, make sure she never left his sight 
again! 





The Fifth Day: She did leave his 
sight, and in circumstances that made 
him more than ever restless. She and 
two of her charges were driven into the 
town in one of the smaller cars, to spend 
the day and attend the “rowp,” driven 
by the game-legged man of the party. 
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While the castle chauffeur, who hi 
to convey and fetch the rest of the part 
to the furthest boundaries of the shoot, 
fumed in secret. But that evening he 
met her with his pleasantest smile. 

“Get the elephants ?” was all he asked, 

“My dear, we did get the elephants,” 
triumphed Ethel. “The rubbish went 
off first, including a handful of china 
monstrosities with Freddie’s elephants 
as nucleus. For these I had to run to 
fifteen shillings, mark you! That is, 
Major Obe did; since the child had set 
his heart. He’s very kind.” 

“Anything nice going that would 
have done for us?” 

“Some oak chairs that fetched twelve 
pounds apiece I rather liked. I didn’t 
think much of the auctioneer, though. 
He’d neither a hammer nor a sense of 
his opportunity. No! Not even when 
the whole auction room broke into a 
roar of laughter because a mysterious 
and flutelike object which he’d put up 
as ‘this musical instrument’ turned out 
to be the poor old maiden lady’s appli- 
ance for inhaling when she had asthma, 
Archie! We are not amused?” The 
girl groke off her chatter. “What is the 
matter with you, Archie, to-night?” 

“Nothing, except that I can’t give you 
oak chairs. I can’t motor into the town 
when I choose. Silly to mind, isn’t it?” 

“You're jealous!” she cried in delight, 
“T believe you’re jealous of my having 
gone there with Major What'’s-his- 
name.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” said young 
Laverock evenly. He was, as it hap- 
pened, passionately jealous of Major 
What’s-his-name. And of Ethel’s cast- 
off fiancé. And of every man who had 
ever spoken to her, looked at her. 

Jealous as he was, he was yet not as 
madly, as deeply jealous as was this 
girl of his! 


The Sixth Day: One of these im 
clement summer days that seem colder 
than winter. Sky, strips of indigo and 
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4 pearl-gray ; land, sullen green; foliage 


in the castle gardens blown back to 
show paler sides. At sunset, the wind 
fell. All-enveloping. Scottish mist 
wrapped itself wetly about the land. 

“Hadn't those two young people bet- 
ter be asked to join the party in the 
drawing-room?” suggested Mr. Obe. 
“They won’t want to go out courting in 
that.” 

“Bless my soul! Why not, why not?” 
retorted Sir Kobe. “I bet they’d rather 
go for a walk in anything.” 

But Miss Johnstone, on being invited, 
voted for an evening under cover, quite 
possibly to tantalize her fiancé. She 
was capable of it. Archie, taking it 
with grace, appeared after dinner in the 
drawing-room—that curious macedoine 
of maroon paper patterned with jade- 
green roses, of red-plush, gilding, ex- 
quisite Louis Seize furniture, Indian 
muslin antimacassars, marble-topped 
console tables, and massively framed 
Canalettos. He joined the circle about 
the blazing log fire, and made himself 
agreeable to Lady Kobe. 

Now the admiral’s sister was one of 
those watchful, composed, blue-eyed 
women, soberly dressed and with the 
quiet voice that is distinct above much 
shriller, less perfectly enunciated chat- 
ter. To the ears of Ethel Johnstone, 
winding silk off the hands of Major 
Obe on the other side of the wide 
hearth, came the words: 

“It was at the Joy’s, then, that you 
met my brother? No, I never saw the 
fascinating Lucy except, of course, in 
every Tatler and Bystander that one 
picked up at that time. Was she as 
pretty as the pictures?” 

“Oh, quite,” from Archie. “Prettier. 
The coloring, you know.” He turned 
toward his lady love. “Ethel, you knew 
Lucy Joy? She told me she was at 
school with you. And, funny thing, I 
saw a photograph of Ethel at their 
house. I recognized it before Lucy Joy 
said——_”” 


The Arrant Rover ri a 
He could speak nonchalantly of this— 


ex-flame who had flickered in his heart 
for what? A fortnight. All over then, 
what there’d ever been. Lucy Smith, 
happily married. Catching, however, 
the glint in Ethel’s eyes, an impulse of 
gay malice let him enlarge upon the 
prettiness of that other girl. 

It only ended when some one else in 
the party—the party that had now 
adopted as personal friends two of its 
menials—suggested the old-fashioned 
game of consequences. 

Pencils. Half sheets of note paper. 
Hasty _ scribblings. Folding over. 
Handings in. Shrieks of laughter as 
the jovial voice of Mr. Obe read out 
the results. 

*“ ‘Unbearable.’ ‘Mrs. Royds’— 
Dear, dear !—met ’over-dressed’ ‘Tarzan 
of the Apes’ at ‘The End of the Pas- 
sage.’ She said “You wonderful man, 
I adore you.’ Now that’s young Lave- 
rock. Laverock, I bet you wrote that. 
Ha, ha; kind of thing you get to hear, 
you ruffian! What, what? Tut. He 
said, ‘I loathe these shooting parties!’ 
The consequence was—oh, tut, tut! I 
don’t think I can possibly—somebody 
read it for me.” 

Away at last from the racket and the 
laughter Archie and his girl found 
themselves, with a quarter of an hour’s 
grace, in the billiard room. 

Archie, quite conscious of the cloud 
upon him, parodied playfully. 

“He said, ‘What have I done to put 
you off, Ethel darling?’ She said— 
m’m? Well, what does she say?” 

“What doI say? ‘Good night,’ I sup- 
pose?” 

“Ha, she’s cross. 
jealous ?” 

“What bosh,” snapped our Ginger. 

Then, with well-assumed lightness, 
she went on, “I’m not cross. Why on 
earth should I be? Only I must have 
tramped over and over about fifteen 
miles of mushroom field with the brats 


Her turn to be 
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after tea and I’m tired. I want to get 
off to my haunted turret early to-night.” 

“That all?” 

“Yes, that’s all.” 

“You won't even sit down for two 
little minutes here’’—he pulled forward 
quickly one of the neat leather~lazy 
chairs—‘“and let me sit oa the arm and 
talk. Toe tired?” 

“Rather too tired.” 

“Right-oh, then,” said Archie Lave- 
rock coolly. 

His eyes were less indifferent than 
his voice; they showed a tawny gleam 
of exasperation, amusement, tenderness, 
savagery—contradictory elements to 
make up a whole that dragged and fas- 
tened him to the girl of girls. 

“Good night,’’ she said, and turned 
her cheek up to his lips, 

But he did not touch her cheek. He 
just stood there looking at her as she 
paused, backed by the oak paneling and 
played over by the firelight, her flaming 
head tilted, one hand resting on the edge 
of the billiard table. 


Now this was the least good point 


that she possessed. With such glowing 
beauty of face, such shapeliness of 
shoulders, arms, superbly poised young 
body, such neat feet, one would have 
expected her to show such pretty hands. 
They were, however, unexpectedly 
square-tipped, strong, rather boyish; not 
pretty. But to Archie Laverock this— 
her least beautiful feature—was a 
charm. It shows what he felt about 
her that he should find most touching, 
attractive, delightful, the fact that her 
fingers were too square at the tips. 

Very suddenly he stooped and lightly 
kissed each finger. 

“T love your hands,” he said in his 
most casual tone as he raised that 
gleaming head of his again. “Good 
night.” 

Then suddenly, in a voice that shook 
with storm, he exclaimed: 

“You red-haired handful!” 

She thought for a breathless second 


that he was going to catch her with vio- © 
lence to his breast. But he only turned 
abruptly to the open hearth, and with 
his heel, shoved an end of a log into 
the flames. 

“Good night,” he said again in his 
ordinary voice. 

She answered, a little subdued: 

“Good night, Archie.” 

He had to cram on all brakes so as 
not to give another word, another look 
as she slipped away. She went, to lie 
awake in the darkness thinking of him; 
thinking, thinking. 


The Seventh Day: Deliberately he 
avoided her. Circumstances aided him. 
For this democratic vista of a shooting 
party had widened, and it had now come 
to his being lent a gun. He spent that 
day as a guest upon the moors. A good 
day. 

Further, Sir Kobe inquired if the 
young man played billiards. Learning 
what his handicap was, he hoped that 
“Miss Ethel might spare him for an 
hour some evening.” 

Ethel was apparently all eagerness to 
see him spend this same whole evening 
away from her. But it was a dry eve- 
ning, the moon was up, the party was 
kind-hearted. It ended in a moonlight 
walk for the lovers. 

A torrent of reproaches poured upon 
Ethel for a start; reproaches, but also 
the tenderest inflections of which 
Archie’s voice was capable. 

“Look here! How could you be such 
a little brute to me all day? Yes, all 
day long. Not a glimpse. Not a syl- 
iable. Fed up with me already, are 
you? Is it already what you said about 
that other unfortunate devil that you 
were engaged to—yes? That it was like 
sitting on in the theater after the play 
was all over?” 

“Archie!” she protested in a fervor, 
partly of relief. She had feared that 
after last night he would sulk, be silent, 
leave it to her to make the advance. A 
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resentment that, to the girl, must em- 
bitter the sweetest making up. But she 
need not have been afraid. He had no 
use for clumsy weapons. 

So when she protested, “You were 
being the brute,” she found her protest 
smothered under his sudden kisses. 
Both his arms went round her heavy 
coat. For a moment, he crushed her 
lips against his, fiercely. Then, before 
she tired of that, his mouth brushed the 
hair away from above her ear, and he 
whispered, “I wasn’t” into a closer kiss. 
“T wasn’t!” 

She pulled back against his arm and 
looked accusingly up into his face, spir- 
itualized and pallid in the moonlight. 

“I see through you!” she cried. “You 
think you can ‘manage’ me even if I am 
‘a red-haired handful.’ But don’t think 
I can’t see through you, Captain Lave- 
rock, every bit of you!” 

“Then you see nothing,” retorted 
Archie Laverock with his heart in his 
voice, “that isn’t utterly yours.” 

It was as prettily said as if he were 
being speciously insincere, but, for all 
that, it was the naked truth. 


The Eighth Day: In the morning 
another soaking downpour blew in from 
the sea. The party, since it was Sunday 
and shooting was off, had taken lunch 
out in the cars and meant to try for 
John o’ Groats, but turned back and ate 
foie-gras sandwiches and cold grouse 
off paper plates in the dining room, 
since all the servants were off duty. 

Young Laverock, the chauffeur, who 
now alluded to himself as the paid 
guest—lunched also; indeed, his lodge 
and his princely mannered peasants saw 
little enough of him. Sir Kobe had 
taken an obvious fancy to the young 
man, questioned him about his pros- 
pects, heard such as he had, and offered 
“to write to friends of his in the city’— 
a promise which might mean much or 


The Arrant Rover ; 
Pmasculine mood so hated of women that 
there are no words to describe the black” 
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little. Archie was an optimist ; he hoped 
for much, 

In the afternoon it cleared up, so, 
after tea, again the cars went forth 
across seven miles or so of clean-swept 
country under the matchless air. 

A solid-built and unromantic hotel 
was John o’ Groats’ house. Just below 
it the shore showed an irregular border 
of dark rocks with pools, below a strip 
of the whitest sands—sand made up of 
shell and shingle pounded to powder 
by winter gales. Sea, crystal clear, deep 
rock pools like glass. Every pebble, 
every fragment of limpet shell, the 
pit of jade-colored ginger-beer bottle 
picked up by little Babs, everything on 
that shore was secured and polished to 
a gem. 

“It’s certainly the cleanest place I 
was ever at in my life,” declared Ethel, 
gazing about her. 

Beyond the tossing Channels, the 
Orkneys lays; now a dim, grayly mys- 
terious barricade under the sea showers, 
now, when the sun lit upon them, 
springing out into defined nearness, 
showing every building or field. The 
rock on which stood the twin white 
lighthouses of The Skerries seemed an 
altar with two tall candles to Our Lady 
of the Seas. For incense, the wild At- 
lantic breezes, pure as driving snow. 

While the men of the party went in 
to sample the bar and the ladies retied 
veils before the looking glasses lettered 
over with advertisements for Oxo or 
whisky, the children explored, Archie 
and Ethel walking behind them. 

At this juncture they were as happy 
and matter-of-fact as those children 
themselves. They discussed this place, 
these people. Books—not much about 
books, for Laverock, like many another 
young man whose strong card is per- 
sonality, was weak on the written word. 
The girl herself had had to help with 
Archie’s letter that he had after all in- 
sisted upon sending to her stepmother. 
A stilted letter at best. Ethel teased 





him now about the miserable corre- 
spondent that she would have when he, 
Archie, got to British East, or wherever 
he was finally advised or helped to go 
by those influential friends of Sir 
Kobe’s. 

“Why is it,” she asked, “that the best 
lover is always the worst love-letter 
writer ?” 

“What do you know about that, 
miss?” he demanded, but laughingly as 
they tramped on over those dazzling 
white sands against the wind. For once 
neither of them had any wish either to 
kiss or quarrel. 

“We do quarrel rather a lot, if you 
come to think of it,” the boy said at 
last, after a pause, “Since we’ve been 
engaged, I’ve just been thinking, we 
have fought so much.” 

Ethel said: 

“We always would.” 

“Am I such a quarrelsome person? 
Or are you?” 

“It’s not that, Archie. 
ways minding so.” 

“Minding? Minding what, dear?” 

“Those girls,” said Ethel, looking 
away toward the rocks. “All those 
girls there were in your life before me.” 

“Good heavens!” Archie took up un- 
comfortably. “Why drag in I 
don’t know what you mean. Girls is 

“Yes. Girls you’ve known, admired. 
Like Lucy Joy. Girls you’ve kissed. 
Girls you’ve loved. I know. I told you 
I’ve always known that, Archie.” She 
turned to him a face of gathering trou- 
ble; one red lock blown out of her rus- 
set sports cap waved across her throat. 
“You aren’t going to pretend to me that 
there weren’t any.” 

“T don’t pretend anything to you,” he 
said gently and sincerely. “You know 
how I care for you. Good heavens, it 
makes everything else—well, it simply 
never happened.” 

“It happened, though.” 

“Well, if—well, but I say. 
Be reasonable. 


It’s—my al- 


Darling! 
How many fellows of 


nearly twenty-six get married to 
“first, the very first girl that they’ve e 
looked at? And if they do, what? 
Precious little catch for the girl, ] 
should say.” 

“I know. I’ve heard that theory,” 
came from Ethel, in a voice which 
hardened as she went on. “Once a mar- 
ried friend of mine said about some 
engagement, ‘An absolutely untouched 
heart, has he? And she, the very first 
love? Poor child, she’s in for a tepid 
and a clumsy husband, I fear me, 
Now, you agree with that, Archie!” 

Such an accusing glint she turned 
upon him. 

“Yes, I know you're thinking that it’s 
true enough,” she cried. “You think I 
ught to be glad that you’ve been “broken 
in’ to—how to treat me. I tell you I 
always see through it all. The way you 
know one’s moods. The way you don't 
repeat yourself. The way you touch 
me. The way you take hold of me, 
The—the ways you kiss me! Making 
your very voice sound as though it 
kisses me when you don’t!’ D’ you 
suppose I never notice?” 

“D’ you want me to hope you don't 
notice me?” 

“You're doing it now. Trying to get 
round me,” she retorted, stiffening her 
spine and glaring out to sea. “All part 
of it. The very way you brush your 
hair! That gloss you get, like satin, 
That verbena wash you put on it—yes, 
the whole smell of nice hairwash and 
cigarettes and fresh air and clean hand- 
kerchief about you; your being so like 
a man in everything and yet so—so—so 
dainty.” 

“Ah, rot, dearest.” 

“It’s all learned! To please women! 
I know! Oh! D’ you suppose I 
wouldn’t rather have had a ‘clumsy’ 
lover ?” cried this innocent ungratefully, 
“Women have taught you things. An 
other of them is a 

“Well, what ?” 

“The way you always put things 
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charmingly. Never any stupid anec- 


dotes! Never making fun of—of things 
girls mind. Never an ugly expression. 
You always use the prettiest words for 
things.” 

“How on earth d’ you mean?” 

“When you said my hair was like a 
nosegay of marigolds in the wood——” 

“So it was.” 

“But you said ‘nosegay,’ not ‘bunch.’ ” 

“But, darling, what a_ ridiculous 
trifle!” 

“Nothing’s a trifle,” stormed the red- 
haired handful. “It meant you knew 
that a girl is sensitive to the pretty 
words for things. You always use 


them! Always! Some girl said so, or 
showed you! Some other girl, one of 
those ” 





“My dear child, need you go on as if 
I'd never had a job of work or done a 
hand’s turn in my life except hang round 
petticoats?” complained ex-Captain 
Laverock. “Good Lord, to hear you 
talk one would imagine that my whole 
aim in life—as if I’d been such a pup- 
pet——” 

“You can’t say you haven’t been 
much, much more so than any ordinary 
young man.” 

“I am an ordinary man.” 

“Then what did you mean the other 
evening,” she demanded fiercely, “when 
I asked you if you’d had a good sum- 
mer and you laughed? You did laugh. 
What should you call a good summer? 
A fresh love affair for May, June, July, 
and August, perhaps?” 

Archie Laverock, genuinely scandal- 
ized to hear this farfetched idea—as he 
considered it now—put into these blunt 
words and from that mouth, said 
sharply : 

“For heaven’s sake, Ethel, don’t talk 
like that. You don’t know what you're 
saying.” Then, more gently he went 
on: “Anything there ever was, dear, 
is washed out now. Can't you under- 
stand that? Can’t you? What one 
wants, all one’s life, is the real thing. 


One’s so dashed impatient for it, Ethel 
darling. One tries, one thinks, ‘Here’s 
the way home.’ A man, you know, 
wants that, at the bottom of his heart, 
the whole blessed time,” declared young 
Laverock, listening to himself as to 
some stranger speaking, and yet some 
stranger with whom he thoroughly 
agreed. ‘“‘Here’s the way home,’ one 
thinks, until one finds that it is another 
blind alley, another mistaken turning. 
Do you know that for years I’ve felt 
you were still to be found?” 

wes ak 

“I knew there was something wait- 
ing that would make all the other things 
just nothing.” 

His tone should have convinced her, 
but her own words and the smoulder- 
ing jealousies of her own heart were 
nearer to her ; she had lashed herself up, 
suddenly, into an anger that was not 
now to be convinced. 

“‘Nothing’ to you, because you're a 
man, I suppose,” she retorted bitterly. 
“It’s everything to me. Every second 
I remember. I’m reminded. I tell you, 
I shall never stop minding, so dread- 
fully.” 

“And have I nothing to mind? 
D’ you suppose, my dear girl, that I 
forget you were engaged to be married 
before you i 

“Pooh!” she flashed out. 
same thing? Now is it? An engage- 
ment of a few weeks! Then years of 
being put off anybody who liked me, 
years of only mooning and dreaming 
of you. You, who all the time were 
having experiences that it destroys me 
to think about!” 

In her stormy jealousy she passed the 
bounds of what she herself understood ; 
she flung at him words—the first that 
came into her head, half-comprehended, 
used only to hurt. 

“You, who are a philanderer and 
blasé and—and sophisticated! You, 
who have tried everything!” 

Young Laverock,. hurt now in his 
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pride as a man and as a lover, stopped 
this innocent, this blundering lovely 
fury with his look. Quietly he fixed 
her with his eyes, uncertain-colored, but 
very steady in regard. Quietly, stead- 
ily, he spoke. 

“At least I’ll ask you to believe just 
this, Ethel. I have never tried any- 
thing,” said he, “except love.” 

Possibly she did not fully understand. 
A gently bred, conventionally nurtured 
girl has the power of reading every- 
thing, hearing most things, seeing much, 
and withal of apprehending nothing of 
love and life. Many excellent wives 
and mothers of families pass thus to 
their honored graves. There were, 
however, possibilities in this red-haired 
handful of Archie Laverock’s. 

Whether she yet understood him or 
not, the quiet dignity of his tone, the 
look of the boyish figure that was sud- 
denly that of a much older man, stead- 
ied her, too. But there was no time for 
an answer. 

Cries of 
Children! 
Babs, Babs! 
them. 

The party was preparing to start 
home again. 


“Now then! Now then! 
Hi! You young people! 
Freddie” rang out above 


The Ninth Day: Now this was a day 
stolen from the gods. It was the birth- 
day of Sir Kobe, and that profiteering, 
philanthropic, and childless sportsman 
had chosen his own “treat.” It was 
that he gave “the two engaged young 
people” the day off from twelve o’clock, 
packed them himself into the two-seater, 
himself arranged the luncheon basket 
with the cold pigeon pie and the cheese 
sandwiches and the fruit cake and the 
mold of blanc-mange with currants 
and the bottles of white wine, and Per- 
rier, and beer, and the thermos flask 
of coffee. 

“Now, that ought to do you. Miss 
Johnstone, my wife will have her eyes 
on your ‘brats’ until you return. Off 


you go, Harchibald. On dooty as usual © 
to-morrow, you know, Laverock” 
Thanks 


“Yes sir. 
awfully.” 

Off they went, to the blithest day of 
their lives so far. Storm had cleared 
the air in Ethel’s heart, it seemed; their 
happinéss was as unclouded as the 
weather. For suddenly that weather 
had become perfect. Windless, sun- 
warmed. In place of the cloaking mist 
there spread itself above all the country- 
side that invisible mantle of honeyed 
scent that is the soul of the heather. 

Seated on purple heather overlook- 
ing surrounding seas of lupine-blue they 
feasted. Together they buried their 
pigeon bones, packed up the basket, then 
lounged, almost too happy to talk. 

She did not smoke; declared she was 
“too modern.” Archie was pleased with 
this as with all else about her. He 
found he hated women to smoke. Why 
did they? Mere force of habit, like 
sheep. Or to show off a pretty hand; 
one girl he’d known had certainly 
smoked for no other reason. But he 
liked Ethel to light for him his own cig- 
arette, to send two puffs of smoke spi- 
raling into the summer’s air before she 
placed it between his lips. 

“Ah,” he sighed blissfully. Then, 
having smoked for a minute only, he 
tossed down the cigarette, carefully ex- 
tinguishing its tip in the peaty soil. He 
tossed off his cap, flung himself back- 
ward, laid his head in Ethel’s lap, and 
looked up, reversed, into her face, 

“Happy ?” asked the girl softly. 

“Utterly happy, except for one thing.” 

“What?” 

“Hate being only engaged. Hate not 
knowing when things can be definitely 
fixed up.” 

She gave an odd little wise-sounding 
laugh as she looked away from him 
across the sweep of purple to the cove 
far below them, with rocks and pools 
where ribbon-weed waved and curled 


Thank you, sir. 
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ind made mysterious depths of brown 
and jade color. She thought: 

“Bother! Why didn’t I bring a bath- 
ing costume? If we were not ‘only 
engaged’ we could run down there and 
swim together; he’s never seen me 
swim. What a pity!” 

“Penny for your thoughts, Ethel dar- 
ling.” 

“I was thinking that perhaps this is 
the happiest kind of engagement after 
all. Just because it is so indefinite. No 
worry about ‘fixing.’ Wecan’t! It just 
goes on and on. I believe that’s why it 
suits you, Archie! Do you know, I 
can’t imagine you married.” 

“Indeed, miss. Pray how can you 
imagine my finishing my bright young 
life ?”” 

“Oh, by something picturesquely 
tragic, perhaps a ‘Whom the Gods Love’ 
touch; perhaps swimming across divid- 
ing waters to get to me, and being 
drowned in your youth and beauty, like 
Leander.” 

“M’m. Thoughtful of you!” 

They laughed lazily, subsided into 
reverie. He murmured something about 
“have to fix up some time soon, you 
know.” And “Those friends of Sir 
Kobe’s! Wish they'd write about me.” 

“There may be a letter when we get 
in,” she suggested. “Lady Kobe was 
going to call at the post office, I know.” 
Ethel was so unconscious of what was 
even then being fetched. “I say,” she 
sniffed luxuriously, “isn’t this heather 
scent divine!” 

“Nice smell,” said Archie seriously. 
“Oh, perfectly good smell.” 

She touched the satin-glossed head on 
her knees to smooth it, then quickly took 
away her hand. 

“Put it back,” grunted Archie. 

“I thought you didn’t like having your 
hair rumpled or touched, perhaps.” 

“T’ve always loathed it, as a matter 
of fact. I like you to, though,” said he 
boyishly. 

Then, as if he’d just thought of some- 




























































thing, he sat up. He made the swift- 
est movement of hands to his head. 

From that carefully groomed, gleam- 
ing cap of satin, he shook out his thick, 
fine hair into a mop. You think per- 
haps it would be sticky? Nullement. 
He used no greases on the shining stuff, 
just that verbena lotion, much washing, 
and pressing down with his palms. 
Now he shook out that adorable mop 
of gold silk. He brushed it against her 
throat, her cheeks. 

“Smooth it all down again for me,” 
he coaxed. With her hands she 
smoothed, coifed him once more. 

“Archie, Archie! Oh, but why did 
you do that? It made me feel as if— 
as if you'd given me something,” she 
whispered very shyly, “that nobody else 
has had.” 

“Well. They haven't.” 

“You meant it for that?” 

“Yes, darling. You understood? 
My sweet! Yes.” 

“Then, Archie, 
something.” 

“Yes. What?” 

“Since yesterday, when I was such 
a beast to you af 
“You were. 


I want to tell you 





Well?” 

“Well, something has seemed to come 
all right. Those other girls 2 

Pause. A gull wheeled and cried and 
disappeared. Young Laverock, his eyes 
on the sea, waited. 

She said wonderingly : 

“Those other loves. They don’t mat- 





ter. I know they’re all over. That’s 
all past. None of them can ever come 
again.” 


“But I told you that.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know. I do know 
now. D’ you see that I know now? 
You don’t really think I’m ‘a handful? ” 

“An armful,” he laughed, 

In sweet accord they left the place, 
and as they went, Ethel turned back to 
kiss her hand to it. In perfect peace 
and happiness they sped home—to be 
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intercepted on the long castle drive by 
little Freddie Royds with those two let- 
ters for Laverock—one, that fateful 
letter. 

One, a letter in a feminine handwrit- 
ing. One, in a business-looking en- 
velope. 

Both such ordinary-looking letters! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It was the business-looking envelope 
that Archie opened first, guessing a 
message from those friends of Sir 
Kobe's. 

But the letter forwarded in his pal’s 
writing from the London headquarters 
of his late firm was headed with the 
address of a firm of solicitors in North 
Wales. It began thus: 


Dear Sir: 

Re Mr. Rice-Matthews, deceased: 

We are acting for the trustees and ex- 
ecutors of the will of the late Mr. Rice- 
Matthews. You will be sorry to hear that 
Mr. Rice-Matthews died on the fifteenth of 
July last 

Our late client made a will under which 
you benefit very largely. He has left you 
half his real estate. We think you know that 
he was a large land and slate-quarry owner 
in these parts; and as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, the property you now in- 
herit will produce an income of five thousand 
pounds a year. 

If you care to call upon us, we shall be 
pleased to acquaint you with further details. 

You will, of course, understand that there 
will be some little delay before you actually 
come into receipt of the money as certain 
formalities have to be gone into with regard 
to the proof of the will and carrying in the 
necessary accounts for the Inland Revenue 
Office. Yours faithfully, 

PritcHarp, Morcan & Sons. 


The voice of Ethel broke in anx- 
iously : 

“Archie, is it something from those 
people about your going: » 





“No. No. I say, darling, some- 
body’s gone and died. I never 
knew——’” 

“Oh! Archie!” She threw him a 


little sorry look. 
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“Well, I'll see 
to-night as usual. I'll go now.” 
She went hastily to seek her charges 
Archie Laverock, left alone, turned 
in a sort of stupor to the other letter, 
This was in a feminine handwriting 
that he did not recognize, and begag; 








My Dear ArcHIE: 





He turned to the end. “Mauve,” he 


said. Mauve? He read: 






My Dear Arcuie: I write to you becatse 
my sister’s people told me that you were 
abroad, and I don’t think you can have heard 
about grandfather. I know you'd be glad to 
hear that he went exactly as he would have 
wished, without any further illness or bother, 
He was reading in that big chair of his on 
the veranda, and when we went to tell him 
tea was ready he seemed to be asleep still 
but it was all over. I know you'll be sorry 
for me, but we needn’t be for him. 

He was always extremely fond of you, 
and after you left talked of you constantly, 
Archie, I think I had better tell you that ab 
though he imagined at one time that you 
and I might think of getting married, this 
wild idea had quite, quite gone out of his 
head for weeks before he died. He knew 
that I was engaged to be married to some 
one else, and became at last quite contented 
about this, knowing that this other person 
was so suited to me. So that you need have 
absolutely no scruple about this money that 
grandfather has left to you. I am very glad 
about it, though I am afraid the whole thing 
was rather a shock to your late firm; I be 
lieve grandfather gave them some warning 
about it, however, while you were still a 
Rhés. 

He has left the other half of the property 
to me, and also Rhés, where we shall go on 
living afterward. You must come and stay 
later. 

I am going to be married to Major Lionel 
Ellis next month. Grandfather could not 
bear to have anything put off, and he stated 
in his will that “nobody was to wear mouft 
ing for him, who always delighted in color.” 
People here are shocked because the deaf 
old man left orders that he was not to & 
buried in the family vault with grandmamma, 
but was to be cremated, and to have his 
ashes “scattered to the free winds on the 
hills behind Rhés.” I couldn’t help remem 
bering how he once burst out to you 
me with “All my life I have been surrounded 
by these good women!” Lionel said he eve 
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A ently barred having any more of it in 
death. Lionel is so understanding always. I 
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hope you'll meet him one day. 
Wish me luck, Archie, as I always shall 
you. Yours ever sincerely, MAUVE. 


Over these two thunderbolts young 
Laverock pondered while he put away 
the car and while he took his evening 
meal, as he elected, this evening, to take 
it at his lodge. 

His first distinct feeling was of shock. 
Old Mr. Rice-Matthews dead. “Died 
on the fifteenth of July last.” 

“While I was in Dinard,” Archie re- 
minded himself. ‘While I was gadding 
about at St. Malo. By Jove.” 

Dead! That kindly, eccentric old 
man. Memories of him rose clearly: 
defiant eyes,under the thistle-down hair, 
the bunch of seals, thin hands on the 
clutch, chiseled old lips that cultivated 
twentieth-century slang. 

All gone. “Scattered to the free 
winds!” If ever a soul rejoiced in its 
emancipation from the flesh, thought 
young Laverock, it would be that of this 
invalid of thirty years’ standing, who 
had so loved color, youth, life, ro- 
mance, and who had been so imprisoned. 
Had cared, too, for Archie. 

“Archie, my dear boy.” How often 
that had sounded in the frail, indomita- 
ble old voice! 

He had been planning for Archie’s 
benefit! Again, the young man remem- 
bered the old man’s quotation of “al- 
monds to those who have no teeth. 
You'll keep those fine teeth of yours to 
the end, my boy,” hadn’t he said? And 
something about, “Remember, when you 
get almonds, that I shall hope you found 
them sweet.” 

Almonds. He meant, all the time, 
this money of his that he had left to the 
young man for whom he’d taken a lik- 
ing. Undeserved liking. 

“I shall never be able to—to thank 
the old boy or anything,” thought young 
Laverock, inconsequently enough, but 
with a lump rising in his throat. “Dash! 











I never even said good-by to him prop- 
erly. I wish to Heaven that I’d been 
able to see him just once again.” 

Here, the Highland housekeeper who 
attended to him brought in and set be- 
fore Archie his pitcher of ale. 

“Thank you,” he said absently, and 
poured out some ale into his tankard 
and, on an impulse, got up from his 
chair. 

Standing by the open window with 
its glimpse of sea and the wide stretch 
of evening sky, the young man raised 
his tankard. As if it had been in a 
messroom that was honored of com- 
rades gone, he drank a silent toast. He 
had not thought that before any death 
he would find himself so shaken. 

With a long breath he turned at last 
to the thought of what had been in the 
other letter. Mauve. 

Very decent of Mauve, always a 
sportswoman, to think of letting him 
know that he need let no idea of her 
deter him from taking that money. 
Certainly he might have had a scruple. 
But not in the face of her letter. 
Mauve, who was going to be married! 
Just as Lucy Joy had married. 

Girls, he thought, passingly, managed 
to chop and change pretty quickly. 
Luck to them, though; certainly luck 
to Mauve! Lionel Ellis? Lionel? 
That chap? Yes. Persia and the silver 
rose-water sprinkler. He remembered. 
The best of luck to those people! 

And then at last his stupor and shock 
and bewilderment began to fall away 
from the young man, and the aspect 
dawned upon him of what all this would 
mean, personally, to him. 

Five thousand a year. 
sand pounds a year! The salary of a 
cabinet minister. Compared to the 
party now dining at the castle he, young 
Laverock, was not a rich man. 

3ut it was affluence for all that. Af- 
fluence. He saw himself asking Sir 
Kobe and his friends over to his, Lave- 
rock’s, owr little shoot next year! 


Five thou- 
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To-night his girl was at the tryst be- 
fore him. 

“I say, Ethel darling, do forgive me! 
I had those two letters to answer before 
I came out. Two very important let- 
ters. In fact”—he stammered with ex- 
citement—‘they’ré—now prepare your- 
self for something. My dear, here, bet- 
ter read for yourself. It is still light 
enough out here. Read this, Ethel. 
Just read it. This, first!” 

He handed over to her that lawyer’s 
letter. 

Standing at her rounded elbow, he 
reread it with her. 

“What——” she began, dazed, turn- 
ing to him at last. “But who was this 
Mr. What is it?” 

He hurried with explanations. 

“And the poor old boy D’ you 
see? D’ you see? He’s insisted on 
leaving all that to me. It’s so touching, 











it’s Do you know I very nearly 
blubbed? But, Ethel! Have you got 
it yet?” 


“I—suppose so,” the girl took up 
slowly, slowly, raising her eyes from 
the paper and looking out across the 
field as if at vistas that he did not see. 
“It means you will be—you needn’t go 
abroad unless you like. You won’t have 
to go. You can stay; do as you choose, 
now. Archie! you won't have to go!” 

“No. And I shan’t have to wait, 
either,” his voice rang out. “Of course 
I can do as I like. As I like! We can 
get married at once!” 

The last words broke off. It was 
as if some discovery had been sprung 
upon him by his own voice saying this 


thing. 
“We can be married at once.” 
Married! At once! He, married! 


Perfectly involuntarily, perfectly un- 
consciously a look crossed his face. It 
mirrored that lightning-swift revulsion 
»f feeling deep down in the subconscious 
emotions of the young man. Reaction, 
recoil, old habit of mind in the rover. 
It was dismay. Quite unmistakably 
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it was consternation in those fanve eyes” 


of his, the look of some free wild crea- 
ture who after a lifetime of happy rov- 
ing finds itself at last and suddenly— 
trapped! 

Like a flash the look passed, with 
that impulse that had called it up. A 
second later and the rover himself 
scarcely recognized that they had been, 

“Darling,” he took up in fondest de- 
light. “I say, darling! You see what 
it means to us!” 

He had not reckoned with the eyes, 
with the heart of the woman who so 
loved his face that she could trace every 
flicker of change upon it. Even in the 
uncertain evening light that telltale 
look, gone as soon as there, had been 
seen, construed. A knife into Ethel’s 
heart would have been kindness in com- 
parison. 

Utterly quietly she said: 

“Of course. I see.” 

“But isn’t it wonderful? Aren’t you 
—what is it?” the rover said sharply. 
“Aren’t you glad?” 

“T am awfully glad,” she said simply, 
“for you.” She handed back the letter, 
“But this alters everything for me.” 

“What d’ you mean?” he started for- 
ward. Gathering dismay was in his 
face and voice. “Look here! Darling 
girl, what’s all this? What are you 
talking about?” 

She put her hand up to her big collar 
as she turned. 

“Don’t come with me, please.” 

Her gentleness as she said it raised 
defenses grim as the castle turrets about 
her. 

“Don’t let us talk any more about it,” 
she added. “I must think this over. 
No, I needn’t think.” 

Each syllable put him further from 
her. He recognized that here was no 
teasing, no caprice, no flash of red- 
haired temper, not the usual spirit-for- 
fighting that he knew. 

She coldly meant 
froze him cold. 


something that 
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‘He stood, frozen, to hear what she 
‘aid before she left him. 
“Archie, I am very sorry 
He knew what was coming; he stood 
to hear his sentence. Into those mo- 
ments the rover crammed all and more 
of any suffering that ever he had caused 
in the whole of his career. 

She, his_one love, said, “Archie, I am 
very sorry. It’s been a—I made a mis- 
take, I find. I don’t want to go on with 
this. I can’t marry you now.” 

Without another word she sped 
quickly down the lane toward the cas- 
tle lights. 

She was gone. 

He stood there. Darkness closed in 
around him before he moved. 


” 













CHAPTER XXYV. 


The day after that unannounced 
crash between the castle fiancés was 
a gloomy, an indigo day to little 
Freddie Royds. Nobody wanted 
him. The nursery party was stodgy. 
Miss Johnstone gave out that she 
had a headache. His mother, with 
the rest of the castle ladies, was calling 
on the shooting tenants of a house ten 
miles away ; the game-legged major had 
motored them over in the Wolsey. But 
Laverock, though free, the beloved 
Llaverock, had made it clear that for 
once he did not mean to be bothered 
with small boys. Hart, the wolf cub, 
proceeded to make himself scarce. 

At tea time no Freddie appeared in 
the nursery wing. The children’s 
hutse sent over one of the Highland 
maids to inquire at the garage. Back 
tame the message that Freddie, since 
shortly after lunch, had not been seen, 

“Fancy,” put in his Cousin Babs 
cheerfully through a huge mouthful of 
jly bread, “if he’s gone down to the 
shore and got cut off by the tide like 
in books !”” 

“What nonsense!” snapped Miss 
Ethel Johnstene, from the head of the 
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twelve had ever heard her speak. “Of 
course, he’s all right. He is probably 
mushrooming and has forgotten the 
time again.” 

But with the words she rose. She 
was, indeed, thankful for an excuse to 
get out into the open air again by her- 
self, away for a few minutes from the 
little girls of whom she was ordinarily 
fond! To-day they were on her 
nerves: Babs, who at nearly twelve, was 
still a tall tomboy devouring Henty and 
the more blood-thirsty serials in the 
Boy's Own Paper, seemed as irritating 
as Dorothy, who had begun to show 
airs and demureness and wistfulness, 
who cared inordinately about the colors 
of her jumpers. Dorothy was within a 
month of Babs’ age, detestable and 
variable, when a girl can be woman or 
elf or hoyden or pretty baby still. And 
it all comes to the same thing ten years 
on, thought Ethel Johnstone bitterly as 
she sped out of the castle and down the 
field at the back where the sea gulls 
chased the hens from their food. All of 
them end up as women, creatures made 
to love and suffer, or not to love, and 
suffer. It’s all suffering in any case. 

This was how she felt. She had had 
a night of wakefulness which can only 
be described as refined hell. Had she 
not sent away the only man who could 
make her happy? The only man who 
could never make any woman happy? 
Misery was in store for her whether 
she ever saw him again or whether she 
didn’t. What bitter fate had ever let 
her meet Archie Laverock? Four years 
ago the mere sight of him had thrown 
her whole life out of gear. Had she 
ever been able to forget him since? 
Would she ever be able to forget him 
now? Never. Less than ever. Why 
had she ever come here, to this? 

Nine days of bliss, storming bliss, 
perhaps. Then last night’s crash. That 
look of his! It seared her. 

If only her anger against him could 


table, more crossly than anybody under 


















let her feel it was possible to be content 
without him! She found herself raging 
as she mechanically followed the lane 
which led to the bit of turfy cliff. She 
had hurried down the stony beach to the 
beginning of those rocks which, barri- 
cade after barricade, shut off the coves, 
before she remembered again what 
brought her down there. 

Freddie. Of course. Little Freddy 
was lost. How like everything else on 
this day of misfortunes! 

“Freddie!” she called sharply. But 
only the sea gulls answered. 

Then, round a rock she came face 
to face with the last man on earth she 
wanted to see at that moment. The 
last man who wanted to see her! 

Archie Laverock, who had decided 
that the only thing was to beg off from 
his job and to go South again, pleading 
this law business for his excuse, the very 
next day, had come down out of rest- 
lessness for a tramp on the shore. Now 
he must needs meet her. He dragged 
his cap off and did not know whether 
er not he ought to speak. She spoke, 
hurriedly enough. 

“Have you seen Freddie?” 

“No. Have you lost him?” 

“He’s disappeared,” said Ethel, as if 
to a stranger. “The maids say they 
caught sight of him last running down 
toward the shore.” 

“By Jove!” said Archie, also in the 
tone of a stranger. “I haven’t seen 
anything of him. We'd better hunt 
round these rocks. The tide is coming 
in.” 

“Yes. If you go round there, I'll 
take this way.” 

He went in one direction, she in an- 
other. Sick fear grew in the hearts of 
each as minutes passed. Up the beach, 
down the beach, in and out of the rocks 
they went. No sign of the lost child. 

“Lost child.” Oh, words to chill the 
blood and stop the pulses with their 
ominous meanings! In the city what 
images do they bring? Murderous 


street crossings, traffic. In the wood 
A lurking snake. The country lanes) 
A tramp hanging about, up to no goog 
The river? A sliding bank, a little foot 
that slips. 

And what about this shore of treach- 
erous rocks, with that heavy inrushing 
tide? 

Archie Laverock, clambering from 
bowlder to bowlder with seaweed pop- 
ping beneath his boots, peering, search- 
ing, swore softly under his breath so 
as not to admit that anything but anger 
filled his mind, 

That little blighter! That wistful, 
straight-looking little chap who called 
him “Laverock” and had been his com- 
panion on that four days’ run up from 
London. 

“To the North!” he seemed to hear 
the childish pipe exulting. 

To the North that Archie wished he’d 
never set foot in or seen! It had done 
in everything else and now it seemed 
to have done in that poor little devil. 

“Freddie!” he called, all the more 
loudly to reassure himself and that dis- 
tracted red-haired girl who was now 
beginning to run quite wildly to and 
fro, calling also, “Freddie, where are 
you? Freddie!” 


And where, meanwhile, was Freddie 
Royds? 

Not far away. Crouched low, on 
hands and knees, he was stealing around 
the base of a rock, and his bright eyes 
shone with all the enjoyment known 
to Pathfinder, Deerslayer, Mowgli, Tar- 
zan, and all the wolf cubs that ever 
were. He was creeping in and out, 
“doing the snake formation, achieving 
the silent stalk.” 

He thrilled with the pride that he 
was outwitting the grown-ups; Miss 
Johnstone who was herself a cub-mas- 
ter, Laverock who had scouted in no- 
man’s land! They didn’t see him! 
They didn’t spot! They shouted and 
called! 
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“Freddie! Fred—ah!” broke off 
Archie Laverock softly to himself. 

At last he had spotted the youngster. 
Thirty yards away he caught sight of 
something that emerged: an edge of 
gray worsted, a pair of skinny brown 
legs ending in school boots a size too 
large. 

Archie hared up softly. The pose of 
those legs reassured him. It was no ac- 
cident. He beckoned to Ethel down the 
beach, put a finger on his lips, and si- 
lently stalked that little stalker. Now 
the boy had wriggled to a crevice be- 
tween two bowlders at the foot of a 
steep rock. 

Archie crept up that rock, round the 
bottom of which the wolf cub’s excited 
face was thrust. The child was a foot 
or so too low for the man to reach him. 

Again Archie turned to Ethel. 
White-lipped she was nerving herself 
for what she might have to see—the 
small still face, little limbs dangling— 
blood. 

Archie pointed to his own ankles. 
She grasped and held them with those 
boyish, strong, unpretty hands of fers. 
He let himself down. 

Then, swift as the cat that by the 
scruff lifts her kitten out of the way, he 
grabbed at the boy’s jersey. He swung 
him up, dumped him down, sitting, on 
the rock. 

“Got you!” 

The boy, as he scrambled out of his 
rescuer’s hands and to his feet, was 
flushed and laughing. Full of glee, he 
shrilled : 

“Oh, Laverock, if the waves hadn’t 
made such a noise I’d have 2 

His treble piping voice died away as 
he became aware of the wrath, the un- 
familiar wrath on the face of his captor. 

“Go home!” Laverock ordered him 
sharply. In the reaction of relief he 
could have thrashed young Freddie 
within an inch of his life there and 
then. “Get along. Quick!” 

One astonished glance. The child 


turned, scrambled obediently along the 
rocks to the turfy cliff, and started at 
a lope for the fields. 

With a gasp his elders, having 
watched him go in silence, turned and 
faced each other. A_ strange look 
passed. 

What was it that flew from eyes to 
eyes now that the danger was lifted that 
had gripped these two in its terror? A 
shared thought. Suppose such a thing 
had happened to a child of hers—a child 
of his! They looked at each other. 

“How dare—dare anything give one 
such a fright?” Ethel gasped. 

Speaking savagely, Archie retorted: 

“You gave me one, last night.” 

So, in that moment when everything 
had seemed to be over, everything be- 
gan again. With his eyes still on hers 
he said now quietly: 

“Well, what about it?” 

“About—last night ?” 

“Te” 

“Oh, that,” she said hurriedly. 
“Well, that’s as I said, of course. It’s 
no use reopening that, is it? That’s all 
over, isn’t it? There isn’t any more to 
be said, is there?” 

So—so she went quickly on. 

“You see, don’t you, what a fatal 
mistake it would be for you to marry 
anybody? I don’t think we need say 
another word about it, need we?” she 
still continued desperately. “How 
could I go on with such an engage- 
ment ?” 

“You’d said you knew it was all 
right.” 

“It was, before that letter came, and 
showed me. That news about your 
coming in for that money. Oh! I’m not 
going to discuss anything. But, when 
you realized Don’t you think I 
saw how you looked?” 

“Looked ?” 

“Blank!” Just because you knew 
that now things could be ‘definitely fixed 
up. You were happy in our engage; 
ment only as long as it was indefinite. 
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Oh, no, no, I won’t talk about it!” she 
cried, standing there facing him, but 
with her eyes upon the waves beyond 
his shoulder. “As soon as you knew 
there was nothing to stand in the way 
of our getting married at once—that 
was a shock. A blow! You felt sud- 
denly tied. ‘My God! I shall be mar- 
ried and done for before I can say 
knife.’ You felt it, you looked it, | 
saw you, and you can’t, can’t deny it!” 

He let her run down. Intently he 
watched her, backed by that stormy 
contest of rocks and waters. Any 
courtship of his—it somehow happened 
—seemed to have been set in the open 
air, but here was the wildest scene of 
all. Beyond where they stood the 
waves rose in long, towering ridges; 
they curled over into deep green curves, 
black-shadowed; they crashed into a 
commotion of marbled jade and white. 
That danger signal of her red hair 
broke loose and rioted on the winds, but 
her adorable body braced against those 
roving words, her feet were on the rock. 

“Ethel, supposing I don’t deny what 
you say. Supposing I did feel like that. 
Just for the first instant. The moment 
afterward, though—ah, darling!” 

“No, don’t ever say that to me now.” 

“I shall! For, that ought to have 
shown you. Doesn't it show you that 
if I could feel like that and yet—yet 
the moment afterward could want you 
still to marry me, could want you so, 
so—— Doesn’t that show you that it’s 
all different with me now ?” 

Silence. Another wave crashed. 

“I don’t know how to make you be- 
lieve. It’s true, though. Try.” 

“Ah, so much better not to, so much 
wiser not ” she protested feebly. 

She started away from him. She saw 
nothing of those stormy moving wa- 
ters beyond, those rocks below, those 
racing Scotch clouds above. She saw 
nothing but his face, the charm of it. 

He took a step toward her. Another 
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step and she knew that she would be 
his arms again, enslaved. 

To marry such a type! Asking 
trouble and seeing that she got it! 

How, how could she give him up? 
Even if it faded, it would be rapture 
that otherwise shg would never know, 
Rapture worth any price that the en 
raptured jealous heart might pay. 

Suppose, though, that she did not 
have to pay? Supposing she held him 
just because he in turn found her s0 
wayward, so capricious? 

Supposing that at last—at last he was 
tired of change and turned to the sweet 
realities of nest and mate and babes, 

“But you've always been such g 
rover,” she faltered. “You can’t help 
it. They won’t let you.” 

“There are no ‘they,’ now!” 

“There will be more, others, new 
ones!’ she cried. “You know there 
will. What people have always been, 
they go on always being. There’s some 
thing in you; it must have been there 
from your cradle. Once I heard a say. 
ing, ‘Wrap the babe in his mother’s 
shift, and the girls will always love 
him.’” 

“You shall wrap him in anything you 
dash well like, dear,” he muttered fer 
vently, “if only, if only you 

“I mean you!” She flamed with live 
color. “You'll be like that as long a 
you live.” 

“I won't.” 

“You will, Archie! You 

But he caught her, smothered het 
protest in what is said to be the only 
effectual way to stop a woman’s mouth, 

Then he let her pull away for a second 
so that he might see, all alight, the ador 
ing face raised to his own. 

“I swear there'll never be anybody 
but you,” he passionately whispered to 
her, “after this. Never! Oh, my only 
sweetheart, never! This is the end of 
that. This is home!” 

So whispered the arrant rover. 

END. 
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By Paul Hervey Fox 


NE golden afternoon Dick Jones 
dried his brushes, chucked his 
tubes of paint into his paint 
box, and, rolling a cigarette, called it 
a day. 

Dick was no ordinary artist. No one 
ever guessed his profession. For one 
thing, he made too much money. With- 
out him the International Advertising 
Agency, Incorporated, would never 
have attained its present eminence. His 
posters of trim, glistening cars stand- 
ing before enormous marble villas, of 
stalwart youths gazing rapturously at 
the newest thing in shaving soaps, of 
sim beauties preparing to brush immac- 
ulate teeth with the latest dentifrice, 
of all sorts and conditions of people 
and things, had been pronounced good, 
and Dick was able to purchase the soap 
and the dentifrice, and might, in time, 
even aspire to the car. 


Glancing through the window of the - 


cottage which he had leased for the 
summer, Dick could see the spray leap- 
ing high against the rocks. The sea 
was suffused with warm, yellow light, 
but in the remote distance a faint haze 
hung. There was a scent of rain in 
the air. 

It was a full hour before dusk, how- 
ever, and Dick decided to stroll down 
and chat with Old Man Burt. 

Old Man Burt was Thomas Butler 
Burt, Ph. D., who, at sixty, modestly 
teferred to himself as an amateur of 
science. His house was half a mile 
away, inland from the sea, and domi- 
tated a small, deep cove that made an 
uncharted pocket on the coast. 


The Luna Moth 


Author of “Philanderer’s Progress,” “Simon,” etc. 


Dick wandered through the open 
doorway of the Burt house into the long 
room which opened upon the porch and 
owned many windows. At a table in 
one corner a white-haired man with 
vague, kindly eyes sat fumbling over a 
shoe box and a strip of wire netting. 

“Hello; how are you?” he said geni- 
ally, glancing up as Dick entered. His 
eyes traveled back to his task. 

For some minutes Dick observed him 
with the same silent wonder that Doc- 
tor Burt displayed before some eccen- 
tric species of beetle. For Doctor Burt 
was attempting to fasten the wire to the 
open side of the shoe box with library 
paste. 

Dick could not control his patience 
indefinitely. 

“What are you trying to do?” 

Burt looked up with a start. 

“Why, it’s Dick!” he said in surprise. 
“How did you get in here, Dick?” 

“You’ve already said hello to me 
once,” Dick answered. “I don’t sup- 
pose you knew who I was before.” 

“That’s it,” said Doctor Burt sagely; 
“that’s it exactly. I didn’t know who 
you were.” His attention strayed de- 
jectedly back to the box. “The fact is, 
Dick, I can’t make this wire stick to 
the box. And Harriet has shut her- 
self up in her room until the experi- 
ment’s over. And there’s something 
I’ve forgotten and I don’t know what 
it is. But this box is the worst of all. 
I’ve been struggling with it most of the 
afternoon.” 

“Let me have a try,” said Dick. “Got 
any pins?” 
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With swift, precise fingers he inter- 
laced pins through the wire and the 
cardboard, and in a few minutes he 
had constructed a light, serviceable 
cage. He stopped his ears against 
Burt’s profuse thanks, and then the lat- 
ter added: 

“Dick, I’ve left out the most impor- 
tant thing. You'll have to lift up the 
wire a little. I’ve a Luna moth here I 
meant to put inside the cage.” He 
tapped a small wooden case on the 
table. 

“A Luna moth?” Dick Jones repeated 
vaguely. 

Doctor Burt’s eyes grew bright; he 
spoke with the surety of a man who 
knows his ground; and Dick saw some- 
thing of that passion for knowledge, for 
patient observation, which had distin- 
guished him in his field. 

“The Luna moth, Dick is an unex- 
plained miracle. I’ve a theory I want 
to test out. You shall see. A moth 
of this variety has power to attract at 
long distance any number of moths and 
the means of attraction has not yet 
been discovered. It may possibly be a 
fluid current not unlike electricity. For 
instance, to-night it’s likely to rain. 
There won’t be many moths flying, you 
would say. Well, I’m going to show 
you what that attraction will do.” 

He released clumsily a corner of the 
netting, pushed the slide of the little 
wooden box, and inserted it in the cage. 
With laborious, uncertain movements, 
a light-colored moth, not particularly 
unusual in appearance, crawled into 
the larger prison, balancing the weight 
of its wings. Suddenly it began to flut- 
ter about the cage. 

Doctor Burt placed the latter upon 
a mantel, and then turned and opened 
wide all the windows. 

“Now watch,” he said impressively 
and, accepting a cigarette from Dick, sat 
down and faced the opening in silence. 

A murky dusk had fallen and im- 
perceptibly was deepening into night. 






From far off the faint hum of 
breakers sounded monotonously ; the 
was damp, still, and oppressive befo 
the summer storm. In its cage 
little moth flitted or clung to the net 
ting; Dick smoked equably and for a 
while nothing happened. 

Then all at once, through one win 
dow, a gigantic moth came sailing ; two 
smaller ones followed after a little in 
terval; and presently, one by one, the 









































































number grew. Swiftly, silently, they I 
were joined by new adherents until the @ ' 
room was full of a dim, fluttering sound 9 
as they circled recklessly, striking the 9 
sides of the cardboard cage, soaring the 
and falling with every aspect of excite MY“! 
ment. his 
Doctor Burt rose to his feet. der 
“Do you see?” he said eagerly. “Isn't ; 
it extraordinary? Through what “s 
agency are they called? And on a night a 
like this! We have exhibited no lights, o 
It is obvious that the Luna moth is um . 
able to appeal at great distance to “ 
any of the kfiown senses. It is clear ™ “ 
that——” “ 
He stopped abruptly and clapped his & \y, 
hand to his head with a groan. The We 
noise of a small car had sounded in ' 
the drive outside, and a voice, clear, to 
young, and feminine, had shouted a Di 
halloo. ~ 
“T knew it!” said Burt gloomily. “f pul 
knew I had forgotten something. That’s & ;,. 
my poor dear niece, Iris Holt. I forgot | 
to tell Harriet she was coming down @ ,., 
this evening for the week-end. I for- & ,. 
got to meet her at the station. Con @ ;, 
found my memory!” | 
He switched on the lights and glanced 9 
up at the cloud of circling moths a5 & (de 
if loath to leave them. pe 
“Dick,” he said, “will you do me a 
favor? I know it’s asking a great deal, 9 a 
but would you mind staying here this @ Bi 
evening and entertaining her? You § he 





see I haven't the slightest idea of how 
to amuse the poor girl.” 








The Loma Moth 





“Of course,” said Dick Jones po- 
ely, but with private regret. 

Ppoctor Burt called to his wife and 
then stepped out upon the veranda, 
Dick saw him clasp a tall, slim girl in 
his arms, heard a cool, light voice say 
with high enthusiasm “What a dear old 
uncle it is!” and the next moment found 
































le ine fy that he was shaking hands with the 
. poor girl herself, 
they In that momentary survey Dick had 
il the impression which was confusing and 
sound jq toubling. He remembered that the 
g the taxicab driver had carried her bags up 
‘aring the steps, that a small puppy had 
xcite- yelped and twisted with delight about 
his feet, and that Mrs. Burt had sud- 
denly appeared on the scene. 
“Isn't He was aware that Miss Holt was 
wil beautiful. Her face seemed somehow 
night familiar. Then he realized that she was 
ights, the girl whom he had never seen, but 
is al had been painting for years. She was 
a to the girl with the tooth paste, with the 
cleus facial soap, the rope of pearls, the ex- 
pensive furs, the girl stepping out of 
d hi the car. Would he be nice to her? 
ed his Would he mind entertaining her? 
The Would he! 
“ & When she and Mrs. Burt came down 
Cleat, HH to the long room a few minutes later, 
ted @ Hf Dick was playing with the puppy. He 
d seemed an extraordinarily affectionate 
y. “I puppy; it was impossible to resist his 
That's @ frank and slavering love. 
forgot Doctor Burt had guiltily replaced the 
down & screens, and was shutting the windows 
t for BF as the first few drops of rain began to 
Cone BF fall 
“Thomas never told me,” the gentle 
anced # Mrs. Burt was saying. “I hope, my 
hs a @ dear, you won’t mind a pick-up sup- 
per.” 
me @ “Mind? That’s the kind I like!” 
deal, BH sid Iris Holt unaffectedly. As Mrs. 
e this @ Burt went into the kitchen to interview 
You @ her maid, Iris moved over and sat down 
fF how @ Near Dick. 


“How do you like my dog?’ she 
asked. 









“Great!” said Dick, “What's his 


name?” 


“IT call him Fido because I atm! 


knew a dog who was really called Fido.” 
She smiled at him with charming frank 
ness. “I’m awfully curious and ter- 
ribly blunt. Who are you, anyway, 
Mr. Dick Jones? Uncle never told me 
he had any attractive young men dowa 
here. I thought he knew no one ex- 
cept a lot of horrid little insects and 
bacilli things.” 

Her candor had a peculiar quality 
of sincerity, and Dick flushed with 
pleasure. He thought he had nevef 
known any one who breathed a spirit 
of such warm, honest friendliness. ) 

“Me?” he said clumsily. “Oh, I’m 
just Dick Jones. I make posters and 
drawings and things.” 

Her eyes widened. 

“Really? Then you’re a kind of 
genius. Will you let me see your 
things? Do you live near here? I’m 
so glad I came!” 

Doctor Burt had shut the last of the 
windows. With his kindly, absent air 
he turned, then wheeled as heavy foot- 
steps sounded on the veranda. Visi- 
tors were a rarity at his house. There 
was a sharp knock at the door. Doctor 
Burt opened it and peered out through 
the rain. 

“Comé in,” he said pleasantly. 

At his invitation a young man stepped 
inside. He was followed by another, 
and another. Fido, the puppy, desert- 
ing Dick, ran toward them barking with. 
delight. 


The first young man was stocky and 
red-haired. He stared around the 
room with a scowl until his eyes 
alighted on Iris. Then he nudged one 
of his companions, a thin, tired-looking 
man. 

“You tell ’em, Williams,” he said. 

But Williams was smiling at Iris, 
who was smiling back. 

Finally the third young man, smaller 
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than the other two, explained their ap- 
pearance in a crisp voice. 

“The fact is we’re stranded. We 
have a boat down there. But the 
weather got too rough, and one of her 
engines is old enough to be a grand- 
mother. So we put in at your cove 
first, and then came up to ask per- 
mission afterward. Also we came up 
to get some matches and things as the 
galley looks like a swimming pool.” He 
coughed, glanced at Iris, and added: 
“My name’s Crawford, and these are 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Connor, ama- 
teur yachtsmen, very amateur.” 

“Of course, of course,” began Doc- 
tor Burt stumblingly. 

Iris interrupted him. 

“You poor things!” she exclaimed. 
“Now I wonder if Aunt Harriet would 
mind? Why don’t you bring your food 
up here, and we can all eat together? 
I love cruises myself. I’m dying to 
hear about yours.” 

“That’s a bright idea!” said the man 
named Crawford. “We'll bring the Jap 
down there who’s been keeping us alive, 
and shoot him into your kitchen. I’m 
hungry. Come on, you fellows!” 

They plunged out of the room into 
the storm outside. Connor, the red- 
haired man, was last. He was staring 
at Iris in a fixed way, Dick Jones no- 
ticed. Then he stooped to pat the irre- 
pressible Fido and followed his friends. 

“This is most unusual!” Doctor Burt 
remarked when they had gone. “I am 
afraid, Iris, we shall have to explain 
to your aunt. She is a little old-fash- 
ioned in some things, perhaps. Why, 
hello; there they are back again! What 
do they want now, I wonder?” 

He opened the door, and two young 
men stepped inside almost simultane- 
ously. Doctor Burt gazed at them in 
perplexity. They were newcomers. 

“Do you mind, sir, if we use your 
barn until this storm’s over? And we'd 
like to eat a snack under shelter. There 
isn’t any top on my old car.” 


The other man, a pleasant-lookin 
ever-affectionate 


fellow, the 
Fido. 

“Nice pup! 
mured. 

Before Doctor Burt could speak, Iris 
had answered in her swift, impetuous» 
way: 

“I think everything’s lovely. I mean 
we can have a party. That is, if you'd 
like one. There are some people com- 
ing up from a boat, you see, that we 
don’t know. So you can join us, And 
we'll have a picnic in the house, and pre- 
tend we’re on a desert island. Wouldn't 
that be fun?” 

The first stranger threw his hat up 
in the air and whistled. 

“Betcha!” he cried, and thereupon 
he and his friend slapped each other on 
the back and laughed delightedly. 

Dick Jones, however, was not laugh- 
ing. He was recovering from his brief 
infatuation at a rapid pace. Old Man 
Burt’s poor dear niece was a man 
hunter. He remembered that he had 
been struck by her air of sincerity, 
coupled with a lovely face and a cor 
dial manner. It was precisely the char- 
acteristic of sincerity, he now decided, 
that she entirely lacked. 

He sat rather quietly that evening, 
courteous enough, but very coo] and 
unmoved. Iris Holt’s eyes rested upon 
him now and then with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

Doctor Burt and his wife had ac 
cepted the situation in silent bewilder- 
ment. Dinner was a bedlam of talk 
and laughter. Little Crawford sat 
perched on a high stool, and Connor, 
with his sulky gaze, was almost hidden 
from view in a deep basket chair of 
wicker, dragged in from the porch, 
Joe Mayne and Shore, the last arrivals, 
did not hide their light under a bushel, 
There was a little of everything in the 
way of food. And every one talked 
at once and at the top of his voice. 
Iris, with bright eyes and a glowing 
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Good dog!” he mur.” 








seemed to be conducting five con- 
‘yersations at once. 
“Say, where'd you get that dog? 
He's the finest pup I’ve ever seen!” 
“Miss Holt, there must be a dance 

































Iris somewhere in this ,place to-morrow 
ious. fm tight. Will you go with me?” 

“Don’t listen to the lunkhead. You’ve 
1ean fm already promised me. Tell you what— 
ou’d let’s all have a return dinner tendered 
om- {on the boat to-morrow. What do you 
we fm say?” 

And “That’s an idea. And don’t inter- 
pre~ MM rupt me, Bill! I saw some good-look- 
Idn’t # ing courts in a club on the way here. 

Do you want to try them in the after- 
t up Mj noon? You play, of course?” 

“Leave her alone. She doesn’t want 
upon HM to play tennis. What I suggest is a 
er ON Mswim from the float the first thing in 
the morning. The water looks good to 
uugh- Mme. I'll teach you how to dive.” 
brief To all these and other invitations 
Man @ Dick Jones heard Iris give her enthusi- 
man @ astic affirmative. 
> had When they trooped into the leng 
erity, i room afterward and Joe Mayne pranced 
t CO Bup to the piano and struck up the live- 
chat- Biliest air its strings had ever kmaown, 
cided, BM Dick stood at the door watching with 

} cynical attention. The cage of the Luna 
ening; moth had been carried away, and the 
| and Bother moths seemed to have disap- 
| upot Bxcared. And yet, Dick, almost shut- 
od ex: ting his eyes and peering out at that 

dim, whirling figure in the midst of 
ad a@ Biitat noisy, cheerful crowd, had an im- 
wilder pression that the moths still fluttered 
f tall Bin the room around one moth whose 
rd sat high, mysterieus attraction was some- 
onnot, how fantastic. 
hides Quite abruptly he shook hands with 
ait Of Bi Doctor Burt, and said good night. As 
porch, he was leaving, he caught sight of Iris 
rrival Holt’s eyes staring at him with a hurt 
busheh Bok over her partner’s shoulder. 
in the The « ; 

e storm had ceased; the smell of 

talked f ; : 
. voice, Mr earth hung in the air; and Dick 





ones, strolling up the highroad toward 
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his cottage on the point, attempted to 
congratulate himself on his common 
sense, but felt ashamed of his rudeness 
instead. Yet one thing he swore in 
his heart. He would not call at the 
Burt’s again until this disturbing girl 
had left. He would put her out of his 
mind. He would certainly not take 
dinner on the boat the next evening as 
he had half agreed. 

It was a curious, second invitation 
which came to him late the next day 
which made him change his mind. 


That invitation came like a bombshell 
near the end of a particularly dreary 
afternoon. At least Dick had found it 
dreary im spite of brilliant sunlight and 
unclouded skies. He was unable to 
complete any work. His mind went 
flashing away to conjectured pictures of 
a slim girl laughing gayly, the center 
of a group of youthful idiots. 

Dick had the miserable sensation of 
the little boy who stays away from the 
party for want of more coaxing, and 
then spends the hours alone in wretched 
regret. 

His cottage with its books and pic- 
tures seemed to have lost its familiar 
charm. He turned over a portfolio of 
prints, reproductions, clippings, and let- 
ters of praise for his work. To-day 
even these seensed singularly flat and 
gave him no lift of mood. 

He was casting about in desperation 
for something to destroy this spirit of 
inanity and dissatisfaction when, glanc- 
ing through the open window, he per- 
ceived the figure of a girl, hatless, ap- 
parently a little breathless, marching 
straight up the cliff road toward his 
cottage. At her heels a puppy followed 
with eccentric little gallops to right or 
left. 

Dick went outside at once, and wel- 
comed Iris Holt with polite formality. 
He tossed some cushions into the 
swinging seat and remained standing 
until she had raade herself comfortable. 
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“Nice of you to drop in on me,” he 
murmured stiltedly. 

“Don’t! Don’t talk like that. I came 
to you because you’re the only person 
who can help me. I’m in an awful fix. 
And, oh, dear, I’ve been in it so often! 
You see—— Please stop looking sym- 
pathetic! Frown or something as if 
—as if we were old friends.” 

It was as hopeless to resist her sur- 
prising frankness as to reject the affec- 
tionate advances of Fido. Dick patted 
the puppy, grinned good-humoredly, 
and relaxed. 

“That’s better. You see, Mr. Dick 
Jones, I can’t help making friends, only 
I don’t want to, really. That’s why 
I came down here to see my uncle, 
It was terrible at the last place I left. 
I thought I could be quiet here. But 
I can’t help it if people like me, can I?” 

“No,” said Dick gravely. He won- 
dered what she was trying to tell him. 
After last night’s exhibition he was 
very much on his guard. 

“To-day,” said Iris tensely, “has been 
awful. I’ve done everything; I’ve gone 
in bathing twice and played all sorts 
of games, and those men are planning 
to stay here, and Aunt Harriet is look- 
img at me in a funny way, and—and— 
I’ve had three proposals.” 

“What!” cried Dick. Under 
breath he muttered: “Luna moth!” 

“What was that?” she asked. “What 
did you call me?” 

“T said they were all lunatics.” 

She pondered the sentence for a mo- 
ment. 

“Well, how am I going to get out of 
it? I always have had plenty of lovers, 
but I never had a friend. Won't you 
be one? You're the only man I ever 
knew—the only presentable man, I 
mean—who didn’t bother me almost to 
death. That’s why I like you. That’s 
why I can tell you everything like this. 
When you didn’t come around to-day, 
I thought of you all the time. I did. 
And——” 
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“How are you going to get out - 
what?” said Dick rudely, steeling 
self. “Out of your unfortunate cham 
acteristic of collecting proposals so eas 
ily? Never having had any myself, | 
can’t pretend to be much of an author. 
ity.” 

Her eyes grew round. 

“But you don’t understand yet! 
Don’t you see? Of course I accepted 
all of them!” 

“Did you, now?” said Dick Jones, 
“Humph!” He threw back his head 
and laughed heartlessly. “What hap 
pened to the other two? How did they 
manage to get left out?” 

“I ran away from them. That’s why 
I’m here.” 

“And you’re asking me for advice?” 
said Dick thoughtfully. “Well, that is 
a stunner! Of course, it’s all your 
fault.” 

“Don’t you think I know that? And 
besides it isn’t, anyway. Oh, please 


’ 


don’t preach at me! I’m so miserable!” | 


Indeed she looked it. For a moment 
Dick thought she was going to cry. 

“Why don’t you run away?” he said 
hastily. 

She lifted her large eyes. 

“Where can I run to? If I go back 


_ to New York, I’m up against the same 


thing there. I’ve been to all my friends 
and relatives in turn, and I’ve run away 
from each to the next. This is the very 
last place. There isn’t anywhere left 
to run away to. What am I going to 
do?” 

“I have it,” said Dick, slapping his 
thigh, as a dim idea took shape in his 
mind. “You'll be safe away from land, 
won’t you? Why not run away to sea 
for a change? Borrow that boat and 
take a cruise!” 

She clapped her hands. 

“I will! That’s a perfectly splendid 
idea. And Bill Crawford practically 
offered me the boat this afternoon. But 
I can’t go to sea alone. Will you come 
along with me? We'll take Aunt Har- 




























































fet as a chaperon. You're not like the 
*others. You don’t want to bother me 
all the time.” 

“T’ll think it over,” said Dick cau- 
tiously. “Anyway, I imagine you want 
me to come to that dinner to-night on 
board the yacht, and arrange things. 
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et! You leave everything to me. But, by 

ted the way, if you don’t mind, what are 
the names of your three fiancés?” 

‘el “Shane Connor and Joe Mayne and 

ead Bill Crawford himself.” 

ap. “Thanks. That's all I need to know. 

hey Leave everything in my hands. 

Two hours later Dick Jones was put- 
vhy ting on a clean shirt with the nervous- 

ness of a man arraying himself for his 
e? own wedding. In shaving, he cut his 
ti chin and cheek, and never even noticed. 
ont He sometimes frowned, sometimes 
grinned, as he evolved an elaborate and 
And fantastic scheme. 
eas It seemed to him that Iris Holt re- 
le” i quired a lesson, and on a reckless im- 
nell pulse, he had decided that it was his 
task to offer it. She was an uncon- 
oll scionable flirt who excused herself on 
the weak ground that people liked her 
in spite of herself. Her face, with its 
back frank smile, her laughing, infectious 
ati voice, suddenly came up before him, 
endl and he brooded for a moment with his 
way tazor at arm’s. length, surrendering ut- 
very terly to the memory of her charm. 
left He pulled himself up violently, re- 
1g to membering, too, her unscrupulous will- 
ingness to save her own skin at the cost 
x his of any one else’s peace of mind. His 
2 he suggestion, uttered somewhat in bur- 
lanl lesque, that she pirate the Stormalong 
oa had been accepted so coolly! She had 
oo the principles of a Nero, no—of a 
pretty girl. 

In the mood that had caught him up, 
endil Dick considered the plan he had in mind 
ically quite practicable. If he could once get 

But her and her aunt to sea, not alone, nor 
come Uc with him on board, but with all 
Hare three of her accepted lovers, he would 


force her for once to meet face to face 
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a predicament of her own devising. If 
she loved one of these men, let her say 
so; if not, let her be honest with all of 
them. She would have no other course, 
if Dick succeeded with his plots. 

Smoking a pipe, he went down to the 
Stormalong early, while the light still 
held, and encountered Gordon, the mid- 
dle-aged sailor who acted as engineer. 

Dick fell into talk, consented to hear 
the ailments of the engines catalogued, 
and in the end grew confidential. There 
was a whispered consultation. 

“And you say Mr. Crawford’ll back 
up them instructions?’ Gordon asked 
uneasily. “It’s him I’m takin’ my or- 
ders from.” 

“Mr. Crawford will back up what I 
say,” Dick asserted. “So it’s all under- 
stood. At ten-thirty to-night. And 
not a word to any one, you under- 
stand.” 

The little yacht lay, with her com- 
fortable airs, on the idle waters beside 
the float. She made an admirable 
pleasure boat, roomy and broad, as Dick 
considered, opening the doors of the 
cabins with the photographic eye of a 
burglar. His inspection satisfied him 
that what he planned could easily be 
executed; and in the interest of de- 
velopments he did not pause to examine 
with a sane vision what he was under- 
taking. 

He was interrupted by the arrival of 
Joe Mayne, who came down to the boat 
alone with a dejected air. Dick haled 
him, and spoke with him on the stern 
deck, leading dexterously to his sub- 
ject. 

“Mayne,” he said, “I don’t know you 
well, but I’m going to do you a favor. 
I’ve found out a lot of things. For 
one thing, the fact that you and Miss 
Holt 

“What!” cried Mayne. 
that we . 

“Don’t interrupt me. We'll have lit- 
tle enough time together; the rest wilh 
be here at any minute. I'll have to tell 





“You know 
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you as briefly as possible. I’ve learned 
that Crawford intends to sail to-night 
at ten-thirty with Miss Holt and her 
aunt on board. It sounds incredible, 
but it’s a fact. Miss Holt, of course, 
knows nothing of this. Well, I’ve no 
great liking for Crawford, and if Iris 
Holt and Mrs, Burt are to be kidnaped, 
I’d rather see you in the title rdle.” 

. Joe Mayne whistled through his 
teeth. 

“The deuce you say! How did you 
find out? Say, I owe you something 
for this. I'll remember it; by George, 
I will! But, see here, I can’t rob a 
man of his boat like this, I can’t——” 

“Then you'd prefer to have him rob 
you of your fiancée?” Dick interposed 
dryly. 

Mayne swore, banging down his fist 
on the rail, and Dick read acquiescence 
in the gesture. 

“Look,” he said, “there’s some one 
coming down the hill now. We've no 
more time. Best put yourself in my 
hands. I'll suggest a stroll after din- 
ner. You cut back here. You know 
that second stateroom on the right? 
That'll be yours. Sneak in there, don’t 
show a light, don’t make a sound. And 
get on board by ten sharp. Not a 
minute later if you want to give Craw- 
ford the slip.” 

He got up quickly and stepped to- 
ward the float to welcome the new- 
eomers. 

In the next few hours Dick Jones 
had occasion to believe that nature had 
designed him for a politician, not an 
artist. He lied continuously, with fa- 
cility, plausibility, verve. Once or 
twice he was dismayed by his own un- 
serupulousness. When he whispered to 
Connor what he had already imparted 
to Mayne, and Connor took his hand, 
gave him a beaming smile, and ex- 
claimed, “You’re a prince!” in a hiss 
which would have filled a theater, Dick 
had a momentary twinge of remorse. 
But he told himself that, after all, he 
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was in some sense doing these silly f 
lows a favor, for on board the Storm 
along, with Iris Holt, some miles fronp 
land, they would at least hear the truth,” 
and would at least find themselves on 
equal terms in the contest. 

He had Iris to himself for a moment 
just before dinner and drew her out 
of earshot for the scantest of confer. 
ences. She nodded mutely to what he 
suggested, and the clearness and prompt- 
ness with which she understood took 
his admiration. He fought a little to 
regain his attitude of secret disapproval, 
But there was no time for considering 
any code. He had too much to do. 

Dinner was served on deck under- 
neath the stars, and the night was wind- 
less and beautiful. In the gay, com- 
mingled sounds which arose from the 
group assembled there, Dick would 
glance up now and then to intercept a 
conspiratorial nod or wink, and flash 
a silent answer in return. He was car- 
ried away by a queer excitement, he 
felt even hilarious, and was not by any 
means the dullest presence at that cheer- 
ful dinner party. 

After cigars and the desultory talk 
accompanying satisfied digestions, he 
suggested a stroll in his most casual 
voice. Iris Holt, staring at him in a 
fixed, significant way, did not forget 
her cue. 

“You men go ahead. Go up that 
back road and aunt and I will join you 
there. I want to talk to her just a 
minute.” 

That minute was a prolonged one, 
and Dick fretted with impatience as 
Doctor Burt commandeered him, and 
engaged him in some profound discus- 
sion which would have been more in- 
teresting if he had known what it was 
about. He said, “Yes,” and “No,” sev- 
eral times, but apparently at the wrong 
places, for once Doctor Burt startled 
him by looking up quickly and exclaim 
ing: 

“Dick! 





How’s your liver?” 
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“Oh, er—all right. Thanks. I mean, 
Tm all right,” Dick replied stum- 
blingly. But his opportunity came at 
last, and he hoped in his heart that 
Connor, Mayne, and Crawford would 
find stealthy departure easier. as the 
woods grew deeper. 

Doctor Burt had halted by a tree, 
and was explaining to several bored 
young men certain unusual formations 
of bark with the aid of matches which 
wouldn’t stay lighted. Dick examined 
his watch. It was a quarter of ten, 
He turned and sneaked back over the 
trail, and then frankly took to his heels, 

When he came out breathlessly upon 
the cove, the Stormalong lay on those 
lazy waters with a peaceful aspect. 
Lights picked out the main cabin, and 
Dick knew that Iris and her aunt were 
there. He remained where he was on 
the float, sending his gaze up the hill- 
side for a sight of Joe Mayne, and 
praying that neither Crawford nor Con- 
nor would start earlier than he had in- 
structed them. 

In the stillness along the water front 
there arose the sound of clanking metal, 
and a mutter of deep voices came 
faintly from the engine room. Then a 
figure emerged from the bend of the 
pathway, and stole down to the float. 
It was Mayne. - 

“Get in, get in!’ whispered Dick. 
“And no sound, no lights, mind!” 

Ten minutes later Connor arrived, 
and was similarly disposed of, but even 
at ten-thirty little Crawford had not 
appeared. Dick strode up and down 
the float in anxiety, and then relief 
surged over him as he saw Crawford 
tracing down the hillside. Dick went 
forward to meet him. 

“Couldn’t get here a second sooner,” 
he panted. ‘Had to run for it. Burt 
yelled out after me. I didn’t stop. 
Hope those other fellows don’t get sus- 
picious. Luckily, Connor had gone 
ahead in the woods, and sitice he was 
going to run away with Iris at eleven, 


he’d be the only one to figure out any- 
thing like this.” 

“Right you are!” said Dick genially. 
“And now, ’ware any noise. Remem- 
ber she thinks the boat is merely going 
to shift anchorage, and you’ve got to 
go on tiptoe if you mean to surprise 
her in the morning. So long, and good 
luck!” 

Three minutes later, grinning de- 
lightedly, Dick Jones stood on the float 
as the clamor of an awakened engine 
suddenly broke upon the silence of the 
serene air. His glance went up the hill- 
side for the last time as he saw the 
lights of Doctor Burt’s veranda sud- 
denly snapped on. His sharp eyes took 
in the outlines of a familiar figure vis- 
ible there. It was Mrs. Burt! If so, 
Iris Holt was now on board alone with 
her three deluded suitors. For the 
first time a flicker of understanding 
crossed Dick’s mind. He stood there 
in vague dismay, wondering just what 
he had done. 

The bulk of one of the sailors loomed 
on deck. Dick dully beheld him slip 


off the Stormalong’s mooring ropes, 
and saw another man take his place 


beside the wheel. The hull vibrated in 
the water, the bow swung outward with 
a swish, and a gap of inches sprang 
between the stern of the yacht and the 
rim of tlie float. 

It had assuredly been no part of 
Dick’s program to witness personally 
Iris Holt’s discomfiture. It was not 
any such desire which spurred him now, 
It was fear, swift, unavailing regret, 
the wish to protect her, and a blending 
of confused emotions that hurt him 
like a blow. He paid for his impulse 
with another. 

In a flying jump he cleared the 
widening distance and landed in a light 
tumble on the Stormalong’s deck. He 
went below, moving cautiously forward 
till he came to an empty berth near 
the galley. As he crawled in, the water 
churning on the sides, and the tremor 
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of the boards beneath his feet came to 
him, charged with mystery and fore- 
boding. The Stormalong was putting 
out to sea. 


When Dick awoke the next morning 
in the berth he had stolen into softly 
the night before, he discovered that he 
had done the last thing he had ex- 
pected: he had overslept. A sandy 
strip of beach, from behind which there 
arose a thick vegetation, almost tropi- 
cal in character, was visible half a mile 
distant. Apparently they had come to 
rest near the shore of some insignificant 
island. 

He had hardly blinked the sleep out 
of his eyes as he gazed through the 
porthole, when the sound of faint foot- 
steps on the deck recalled to him the 
interesting situation which he had now 
to face. 

As he hastily clothed himself, he 
chuckled, nevertheless, over the predic- 
ament he had created. Of course, by 
this time Iris had discovered the pres- 
ence of the conspirators on board, and 
they had discovered each other. What 
had they done? What had she said? 
What had happened? 

One of the crew of two passed him 
as he clambered out of his berth. 

“What’s up? What are we an- 
chored here for?” Dick questioned. 

The sailor grinned. 

“Them engines has gone flooey again. 
Had to stop to fix em.” 

Dick whistled, and then coolly went 
on deck. 

If he had expected to see Iris, an 
angry and contemptuous Iris, of whom 
he was more than a little afraid, he was 
relieved, and yet vaguely disappointed. 
Only Joe Mayne and little Crawford, 
with their heads together in some sort 
ef consultation, were in clear sight. 
As he approached, they drew up and 
confronted him without a word, staring 
hard. 


Kindle 


“Good morning, boys,” said D 
genially. “Sleep well?” 

“You dirty trickster!’ The wor 
came out in a rasp. Little Crawford 
had clenched his fists. “Say, what’s the 
objection to trying the joke on the 
other side? Come on, Mayne! Let’s 
maroon him!’ 

At the same instant the little man’s 
fingers were at Dick’s throat, and Joe 
Mayne rushed in clumsily and tackled 
him about the legs. Taken by sur- 
prise, Dick went staggering against the 
rail and fought for his balance. Al] 
at once, to his astonishment, his assail- 
ants released him with extraordinary 
abruptness. 

“Great thunder!” said Crawford 
tensely, peering over the rail. 

Dick’s eyes fell upon the stretch of 
water that washed the shores of the 
island. The dory which acted as tender 
to the Stormalong was pointing for the 


beach. Shane Connor was in it, pulling § 


with furious, swift strokes. 
stern seat sat Iris Holt. 

The Stormalong, in addition to the 
dory, carried a diminutive rowboat and 
a canoe. Mayne and Crawford dis- 
lodged the former with the speed of 
men working for their lives. Dick 
stood by helplessly aghast at the tum 
of events. 

For the first time the hazardous as- 
pect of the affair came home to him, 
The whole escapade, tinged with an air 
of farce, of extravaganza, now struck 
him as a little mad, and likely to have 
evil consequences. There was truly 
something of the same frenzy and un- 
balanced eagerness in this pursuit of 
Iris Holt that again paralleled the un- 
holy attraction of the Luna moth. 

He was brought down to practical 
considerations by the splash of the 
small rowboat in the water and the 
racket of Mayne and Crawford as they 
dropped into it with clumsy haste, His 
eyes searched the deck and discovered 
the canoe. But the rowboat had landed 
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its occupants had disappeared in 


the underbrush in chase of Connor and 


Iris before Dick was able to make the 
shore himself. 

His wits were working nimbly. His 
first act was to pull out the plug in 
the bottom of the dory, and shove the 
boat out into deeper water so that it 
sank to the gunwales. Then he cast the 
small rowboat adrift, and beached his 
canoe some distance away. 

This done, he headed into the woods, 
fighting the vines and the saplings that 
whipped his face. After five minutes 
he discovered that he was hopelessly 
lost. He had no sooner come to that 
decision than he plunged through a 
thicket and almost stepped out into a 
clearing where a singular contest was 
in progress. 

Directly in front of him, Shane Con- 
nor, with doubled fists, was moving 
slowly backward in a half circle. 
Creeping up to Connor from opposite 
sides of that arc were little Crawford 
and Joe Mayne. Behind Connor, and 
so close to Dick that he could have 
touched her by reaching out his hand, 
stood Iris Holt. 

The next instant a stone went hur- 
tling through the air, there was a wild 
yell from Crawford, and Mayne and 
Connor clinched. Simultaneously Dick, 
seizing his opportunity, stretched his 
arms toward Iris Holt and whispered 
her name. She started, turned, and 
without hesitation ran to him. 

He caught her arm and half pulled, 
half led, her through the tangled un- 
dergrowth. Before he had come out 
upon the sand, heavy crackling a short 
distance behind them apprised Dick of 
the fact that the fighters had joined 
forces and were at his heels. 

Dragging Iris along, Dick sprinted 
for the canoe. He almost swamped 
the little craft in his rush to embark. 
Behind him Connor ran headlong into 
the water, swam a few wild strokes, 
and then grimly struggled back to land. 
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As he paddled violently for the 
Stormalong because there was nowhere, 
else to go, Dick, shooting a glance over 
his shoulder, saw that his three pur- 
suers had already hauled the dory up 
on the sand, and were working fast 
to make it seaworthy again. 

He looked up to find himself beside 
the bulk of the yacht. Gordon, up from 
his engines with grimy hands and sweat 
in his eyes, grinned at him over the 
rail, 

“Good mornin’,” he said cheerfully. 
“Out for a paddle, are ye?” 

Before this calm spectator, whose 
matter-of-fact manner only accented 
the insane character of the whole af- 
fair, Dick could do nothing but gape. 
At last he found his voice. 

“Gordon,” he cried, “are those en- 
gines all right now? Are they?” 

“Heavens, no!” said Gordon easily. 
“Won't have ’em in shape before this 
afternoon, neither.” 

Dick threw a despairing look around 
the horizon as if hoping for succor 
from some magical and unexpected 
source. 

“T have to get back to Burt’s Cove,” 
he said. “I have to get there right 
away !” ‘ 

“Well, then, you'll have to paddle 
back,”_-Gordon observed with a shrug. 
“We only broke down when we were 
returning there like you said. We can’t 
be more’n three miles away from it 
now.” 

“What!” yelled Dick. He surveyed 
the island again and swore under his 
breath. He remembered it perfectly! 
He had seen it half a dozen times this 
summer! He was crazier than any one 
else in this crazy party! 

He drove his paddle into the water 
and pointed the canoe for home. But 
it was not until he was well out of 
sight of the Stormalong that he spoke 
to Iris Holt, whose face, turned ob- 
stinately from him, struggled with 
wretchedness and pride. 
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“T’m sorry,” he said lamely. “I hope 
some day you'll forgive me. It was 
a devil of a trick. And I didn’t imag- 
ine those fellows would act as they did.” 

She did not answer. Dick added: 

“Tell me one thing: why on earth 
did you consent to go off with Connor 
like that in the dory?” 

“T didn’t ever want to see you again,” 
she answered in a labored voice. 

Dick lay there watching her, think- 
ing once more of her powerful and mys- 
terious attraction, that attraction which 
acted upon men as queerly as a drug. 
The Luna moth! And, as the name 
echoed in his mind, the canoe swung 
into Doctor Burt’s cove and plowed 
for the landing. 

On the float a small dark object was 
discernible and a series of tiny bark- 
ings could be heard. They were being 
greeted by that affectionate puppy. And 
suddenly, in a rush of understanding 
that took his breath, it occurred to Dick 
that Iris Holt’s allure had really a sim- 
pler symbol than that of Doctor Burt’s 
moth. It was her own honest habit 
of liking every one she saw, her own 
high, friendly enthusiasm, like the en- 
thusiasm of that irrepressible little ani- 
mal on the float, that was the secret of 
her immense charm. 

And it was for that that he had at- 
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tempted to teach her a lesson with; 
crude practical joke which had come: 
within an ace of being a disaster! Dick 
Jones felt crushed and humiliated. 

He helped her out and drew the 
canoe up on the float while the dog 
jumped and squirmed about them in 
ecstasy. 

“I’m sorry,” said Dick again in a 
low voice. “I can’t ever tell you, I 
can’t ever show you, how sorry I am!” 

“You were the only man who ever 
hated me.” 

To that irrelevant sentence Dick re 
plied with sudden elation: 

“Then I’ve lost my only claim to 
originality. For I’m like every one else 
now with regard to you.” 

She gave him a quick upward glance, 
then stared at his outstretched hand, 
Dick had offered it as a sign of re 
newed friendship. She chose to inter- 
pret it differently. 


“Don’t you ever want to see me 


again?” she said faintly. 

“So much so that I don’t dare to do 
what I want to do most of all. I don't 
want you to run away from me, too.” 

“TI hate you! Oh, how I hate you!” 
she said with quiet force. “Why do 
you make me say it? I’d never run 
away from you.” 

“My darling!” Dick Jones replied. 


DPPPPATIECCEREECE 


“TELL ME A STORY” 


BEFORE nightfall I thought we went 
Into a land of dear content; 
There was a river ruffled blue, 


Sunlight, a drifting cloud or two. 


The wind blew all our thoughts away 
Into the fields of perfumed hay; 


A cool enchantment of clear weather 


Drew our two spirits close together. 


We talked and dreamed and went to dine 
Sedately where there was no wine. 


Maybe this story is not true, 
But my sweet-peas remember you. 


GRACE HAZARD CONKLING. 
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HERE are three kinds of fools: 
plain, unmitigated, and damned. 
Sometimes the actions of those 

in the last classification bring a certain 
choke into the top of one’s throat. But 
this happens only seldom, for the line 
of demarcation between high heroism 
and utter assininity is not always so 
clearly defined as it might be. Occa- 
sionally, too, a fool does not fall defi- 
nitely into any of the three listed cate- 
gories. Which proves that there is 


some truth in the old aphorism con- 
cerning rules and exceptions. 
In speaking of Gregory Haines most 


men used the expletive before the title. 
Sometimes, however, they called him 
just a plain fool, without emphasis. 
But this was before he returned to 
Jacksonville and opened a very healthy 
bank accotint with a certified check for 
some ridiculously large amount of 
money. Just why this should have 
changed men’s opinions isn’t at all clear. 
But it did. 

Women, who have a way of charac- 
terizing a man most aptly and concisely, 
spoke of “Greg” Haines as “that dear 
Haines boy” and liked him tremen- 
dously. The doctor, who is always ex- 
plaining something, said that this was 
because Greg was of that type whose 
appeal to women is more largely psychic 
than physical, and, to judge from Greg 
Haines’ actions, the doctor was right. 
Haines’ respect and reverence for the 
whole sex was a beautiful and a Quix- 
Otic thing ; his manner was that of some 

10 


powdered courtier of the olden courts 
of France. Misogynists will tell you 
that when men are like that it is be- 
cause they know very little of women. 
This may or may not be true. Of 
course, deference and solicitude are en- 
tirely wasted on some women, and 
there are also those not worth cross- 
ing the street for. But Gregory Haines 
did not believe this. 

He practiced law with Max Ranson 
and people called them “The Insepara- 
bles.” It seems almost inevitable that, 
whenever there appears a really close 
attachment between two men, they are 
called The Inseparables, like the mus- 
keteers in M. Dumas’ romances. Why 
this should be it is hard to deter- 
mine from the facts, for all Jack- 
sonville knows that Greg Haines and 
Max Ranson could usually be found 
seeking one another. Which was true 
of them even before they graduated 
from the local public schools, and it 
was probably the same way at college. 

Doctor Harris, who is about the size 
of an amiable Brontosaurus, but who 
knows men and women a great deal 
better than most of the people who 
write in books, says that a man’s worth 
can always be accurately gauged by his 
capacity for holding friends. This is 
a little less abstract than most of the 
doctor’s conclusions and very easily un- 
derstood. But in the particular case 
of Gregory Haines it means little. 
There are some men, you know, whose 
friendships are almost a passion. This 
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kind of man makes the fewest protes- 
tations, realizing that words are too un- 
couth and clumsy to formulate a feel- 
ing that is engendered in the heart. It 
would be like endeavoring to describe 
the vision of Jacob’s ladder to heaven, 
or the coloring of the rainbow. Just 
the same, every one knew quite well 
that if Gregory Haines thought he 
could in any manner serve Max Ranson 
by stepping overboard into the St. 
John’s River he would have done it 
without a moment’s hesitancy. And 
Max knew it, too. 

Now with the exception, perhaps, of 
some of the classical examples of an- 
tiquity, Damon and Pythias for in- 
stance, it seems almost inevitable that 
when friends fall out there is a woman 
somewhere in the reason. This is de- 
plorable, but quite true. The doctor, 
however, still maintains that it wasn’t 
Clarice’s fault at all, and that there 
never was a misunderstanding between 
the two men, save in the minds of cer- 
tain gossip mongers. Not that Clarice 
couldn’t have been to blame. Every 
one thought she was. 

As near as it is possible to describe 
her, Clarice Sommer was exactly the 
type which could have been responsible 
for the several Trojan wars or the fall 
of a Mark Antony. Had she lived in 
that ancient day when the gods of high 
Olympus still dabbled in the affairs of 
mortal men, she would, very likely, 
have been the nymph Calypso and en- 
snared the sturdy Odysseus with her 
beauty. Or inspired those drowsy 
songs of Theocritus and the envy of 
more than one radiantly immortal god- 
dess. Certainly she would have had as 
many wooers as ever had Penelope. 

There was that about her which at- 
tracted men magnetlike. Perhaps it 
was the pink and white of her, or the 
quick soft curve of her cheek from 
chin to temple, or the flaming wonder 
glory that was her hair. Or, perhaps, 
the little trick she had of coming very 
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close to the person to whom she wag 
speaking and looking straight into his™ 
eyes with a half-veiled, half-provoca- 
tive intimacy which was _alluringly 
beautiful. It would be hard to deter- 
mine. Even the doctor had to fall back 
on the physical for his explanation: 

“Of course she is attractive. In- 
triguing even; no more so, though, than 
other healthy, passably good-looking 
women.” 

Max Ranson laughed a little at this, 

“Clarice good looking! Jove, Har- 
ris, that’s about the weakest and most 
feeble definition I’ve ever heard you 
give.” 

The doctor humphed something un- 
intelligible, and Greg Haines, who 
seemed absorbed in one of the doctor’s 
books, looked quickly teward Ranson, 
thereby laying himself open to Ran- 
son’s question: 

“What’s your verdict, Greg? Doesn’t 
she get to you in that same, indefinable 
manner ?” 

Haines flushed to his eyes. 

“I—I think,” he said very simply in- 
deed, “I think that she is—is beautiful.” 

The doctor snorted. 

“Of course she is. That isn’t the 
point at all. What we’re getting at is 
why should Max there be bowled over, 
first pop. And you, too, unless I miss 
my guess.” 

Greg Haines, embarrassedly  self- 
conscious, smiled inanely in the face 
of the doctor’s accusation, but made 
no answer, leaving it to his friend. 

“There are some natures in the 
world, Harris, which leap toward each 
other as though drawn by a force that 
is irresistible.” Ranson, who always 
drew scientific similes when he could, 
because they sounded impressive, 
pointed to the X-ray apparatus in the 
doctor’s laboratory. “Like the sparks 
in that Crookes tube there. And Clar- 
ice is like that, like your positive elec- 
tric current, I mean. The attraction 
is not to be explained, and it isn’t 
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merely the physical; it’s inexplicable, 


"uncanny, if you will, but, dammit all, 


there it is and—and we like it!” 

“Which,” grunted the doctor amia- 
bly, coming heavily to his feet and 
waddling into the adjoining office, 
“doesn’t mean a darn thing except that 
for the thousandth—or is the four thou- 
sandth?—time in your life you think 
that you’re in love.” 

Greg Haines said nothing and Ran- 
son laughed a little fatuously, because 
a great many women had looked at 
him with invitation in their eyes. 

The doctor carefully lifted the pro- 
tecting bell jar from a shining micro- 
scope and eyed the instrument reflec- 
tively. Then he turned: 

“Better not try to define thé attrac- 
tion any farther, Max, or you'll have 
Greg blushing again. As for me——” 
He shrugged his huge shoulders and 
quoted heavily: 


“If the lady’s not for me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 


Which ended the discussion for that 
time. 

As a matter of fact Max Ranson and 
Greg Haines had both met Clarice 
Sommer at some sort of a dinner dance 
on the roof of the Mason Hotel, and 
Ranson, always impetuous and impres- 
sionable, had protested his undying love 
within an hour—exactly between the 
fish and the roast—while Greg Haines, 
blushing furiously for no reason at all, 
had been more than ordinarily tongue- 
tied. 

Only the doctor knew, in the days 
which followed, just what the adora- 
tion in Greg Haines’ eyes meant. To 
him Clarice Sommer became all things 
that are poignantly beautiful and de- 
sirable, and, though ke never said so, 
the way in which his glance followed 
her was just a little pitiful. But, in 
the apartment which he shared with 
Max Ranson, Greg Haines listened, al- 
most daily, to Ranson’s rhapsodies ; lis- 









tened with a whimsical smile of un- 
derstanding. And only Max’s utter 
stupidity prevented him from seeing 
what the doctor had already seen: that 
Greg Haines’ worship of Clarice was 
one of those miracles that is given to 
a man but once during his lifetime, 
never more. 

Obviously, the whole trouble with a 
man like Greg Haines is that he deifies 
the sex feminine instead of realizing 
that, fundamentally, they are very hu- 
man beings. Love undoubtedly came 
into the world before articulate speech, 
but silence and distant adoration are 
not for the products of the Twentieth 
Century. Of course, girls like Clarice 
who become callous and accustomed to 
the inconsequential love-making be- 
tween dances, rather like the deifica- 
tion, provided always that it is not pro- 
tracted and leads with reasonable speed 
to something more concrete. Not that 
Clarice ever said so. Apparently she 
enjoyed the company of Max Ranson 
as much as she did that of Greg 
Haines.. It is very hard, as you know, 
to properly judge a girl’s real feelings 
in these things. Even the doctor 
couldn’t do it, and erred most griev- 
ously in consequence. 

It was during a dance at the Bren- 
non’s—a mask affair of some kind— 
that the doctor, sitting in the conserva- 
tory with Greg Haines, directed Greg’s 
attention to a couple who had, very 
furtively, slipped away from the ball- 
room and into the partially darkened 
conservatory. 

“There’s your course of true love,” 
chuckled the doctor stupidly. It is very 
unlikely that he recognized the couple, 
and it is probably true that he meant 
only to bring home to Greg Haines the 
fact that love-making has a very defi- 
nite current technique. But Haines did 


not look up in time to see, and it was 
only after the couple had passed be- 
hind a screen made of ferns that he 
whom the doctor referred. 


knew to 
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And the doctor, too, learned the cou- 
ple’s identity for the first time. 

There came/a sound of spontaneous, 
bubbling laughter to the two men, and 
the voice of Max Ranson, light and 
playful and teasing: 

“Love me?” 

Then an interlude, and the answer 
accompanied by a laugh: 

“Love you to death!” 

The doctor mumbled something 
about a drink and dragged Haines 
across the ballroom with him. Haines, 
you see, could not understand a flirta- 
tion that really meant only an exchange 
of entirely inconsequential kisses, bind- 
ing on neither party to the exchange. 
Some men can’t. But any woman un- 
der forty can tell the genuine from the 
jest. 

The doctor did not see Greg Haines 
for two days thereafter. Nor did he 
hear of him. Which led the huge physi- 
cian to believe that, perhaps, after all, 
his blunder in calling Greg’s attention 
to the amorous couple had opened the 
way to understanding. Which only 
shows that even Doctor Harris some- 
times errs in his conclusions. 

A night later, Greg Haines walked 
home with Clarice from one of the 
moonlight river rides. There was just 
a moon and sky as make for madness, 
and Clarice looked, more than ever, like 
some nymph of old, the moonlight cloth- 
ing her with a fairy radiance as she 
chided Greg for his silence. 

“Thinking most ’normously impor- 
tant things, Greg?” 

Haines shook his head. 

“You wouldn’t consider them impor- 
tant, lady. And—and they aren't 
really.” 

“IT wouldn’t?” 
front of him. 
what I might think? It isn’t always 
wise”—there was just the hint of a 
new serieusness in her eyes now—“it 
isn’t always wise, Greg, to settle other 
people’s thoughts for them.” This, she 


Clarice stopped in 
“And how do you know 
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felt, wasn’t said exactly well, but it” 
offered encouragement. But Haines” 
was, at that moment, mentally far from 
the scene before him. He was sitting 
again in the Brennon’s conservatory, 
listening to Ranson’s laughing: “Love 
me?’ And Clarice’s teasingly provoca- 
tive “Love you to death!” 

So that came to nothing and they 
walked on in silence. But it might 
have been noticed that Greg Haines was 
more than ordinarily preoccupied all of 
the following day and that now and 
again, as he watched his friend, Max 
Ranson, moving about the office, there 
was an expression in his eyes which 
even the doctor might have had some 
difficulty in defining. 

Now men who are, by nature, reti- 
cent and self-contained have a habit of 
threshing out their difficulties alone. It 
is only on rare occasions that such a 
man offers his confidence to his friends 
and the doctor knew that something 
was sorely amiss when, late in the after- 
noon, Greg Haines entered the physi- 
cian’s office and dropped wearily into 
a chair by the doctor’s desk. But the 
doctor did not make the mistake of 
inquiring; instead he continued to pot- 
ter with his test tubes for a while, with 
only an occasional word to the man in 
the adjoining office, who remained silent 
in his chair, gazing before him with 
eyes that saw nothing. 

Finally he arose and crossed to the 
doctor’s side, and Harris, after a quick 
glance at the. man’s face, squinted 
thoughtfully at the fluid in a test tube 
and muttered something concerning the 
quality of a recent purchase of acetic 
acid, 

Greg Haines toyed aimlessly with the 
adjusting screw of the doctor’s micro- 
scope, then without raising his eyes, 
blurted suddenly : 

“We've always been friends, haven’t 
we, Harris?” 

The doctor nodded ponderously, still 
eying his test tube. 









“Sure, what’s the trouble?” His 
voice was rumblingly casual, carrying 
heavy assurance. 

“And—and you’re Max’s friend, too, 
aren’t you ?” 

“Naturally.” The doctor put aside 
his tubes and waddled into the outer 
office, sinking hugely into his chair. 
“Fine fellow, Max,” he offered; ‘“‘about 
as good as they make ’em.” 

Haines’ face lit suddenly. 

“He’s the salt of the earth, Harris. 
The best friend a man ” He broke 
off in the middle of his sentence and 
the doctor looked up sharply. 

“What’s the matter?” There was 
genuine concern in the physician’s tone. 

Haines breathed heavily, then shook 
his head as though to dispel some fast- 
gathering mist. 

“[—I—oh, I’m a dirty hound, a low- 
down cad!” The man’s eyes expressed 
a depth of feeling which startled even 
the phlegmatic doctor. “And Max— 
Max of all people in the world! Why, 
why, Harris, we were kids together, 
just kids.” 

The doctor frowned, puzzled. 

“Well?” 

Haines looked up then, blankly. 

“It’s—it’s Clarice,” he muttered. 

“Clarice?” The doctor seemed un- 
accountably stupid. 

“And Max, good old Max wants her, 
too.” Greg Haines seemed suddenly 
to come to some great determination. 
His fingers, which had been interwoven 
tightly on his knee, opened slowly, and 
he leaned back in his chair. Before his 
eyes was the picture of Max Ranson, 
Max in knickerbockers, a very sturdy 
and defiant little figure, shaking a grimy 
fist in the face of a gangling, older boy 
who had just pushed a very thin and 
very pitiful kid from a bicycle. The 
pitiful kid was Greg Haines, and he 
saw again Max Ranson’s flashing black 
eyes as he leaped to the defense of the 
boy with the broken bicycle. 

The doctor could almost trace the 








tion by the glorification that the thought 
brought into his face, and, when Greg 
Haines spoke, it was as though voicing 
something that the big doctor already 
knew. 

“I—I’m going away, Harris. Going 
—going anywhere. To sea, maybe. 
Anywhere. Max must have her. I—I 
can’t stand in his way. You see—you 
see Max—Max loves her ” Some- 
thing like a choke came into the man’s 
voice, and the doctor closed his eyes 
to shut out the vision. ‘He loves her, 
too, not more than I do—it couldn’t be 
—it never could be, but, but a 

For a long time there was silence 
in the office, a heavy, portentous silence. 

The doctor brushed a heavy hand 
impatiently across his eyes and rose to 
his feet. 

“Don’t be a fool, Greg.” His voice 
was hard and rough. “Max is the last 
man who would want you to—to make 
such a sacrifice for him.” He looked 
down at Greg Haines, but the younger 
man seemed not to have heard. “You 
heard me, Greg?” The doctor’s eyes 
grew misty again. ‘No man would ask 
his friend to do that, Greg, not that. 
It—it’s too much.” 

But Greg Haines was smiling now, a 
whimsical smile which seemed to come 
straight from his eyes. One hand 
stretched out and dropped for an in- 
stant on the doctor’s heavy shoulder, 
closed in a friendly grip, then dropped. 
And Doctor Harris could only stand 
dumb and silent while the door opened 
and closed, leaving hint alone. 

For an hour there came no sound 
from the office in which the doctor 
sat. Once his hand went out to the 
black telephone instrument on his desk, 
but fell listlessly to the table. Then 
quite suddenly the big, ungainly physi- 
cian realized that it had been given him 
to see a manifestation of that miracle 
of friendship upon which the world is 
founded—to see a man smile through 








course of the man’s sudden determina- 
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his pain, shoulder a crushing cross for 
all time, until the end. 

Later that evening, when Haines 
reached the apartment he shared with 
his friend, he stood for a long time 
looking down on the sleeping figure of 
Max Ranson; then he turned slowly 
into his own room. 

The following afternoon Max Ran- 
son could have been seen dashing wildly 
from place to place demanding of all 
and sundry what had become of Greg- 
ory Haines, whose desk at the office had 
not been opened the entire day. And 
no one could tell him. At least, no 
one did, although, as a matter of fact, 
the doctor might have thrown some 
light on Greg’s sudden disappearance. 
But the big man in his office, for once, 
had nothing to say. He sat alone with 
a many-paged letter outspread before 
him and the look in his eyes of a man 
who has glimpsed the unbelievable. 

It would have been unlike Max Ran- 
son to sit passively awaiting an ex- 
planation of his friend’s action, and 
that very volatile young attorney raised 
such a hue and cry as was heard from 
one end of Florida to the other. Nor 
did the passing of the days and weeks 
lessen the ardor with which he sought 
for a trace of his missing partner; 
days during which the big doctor grew 
morose and silent and uncommunica- 
tive, he who had always been known 
for his volubility. 

sut nothing came of the investiga- 
tions, private and public, and Max Ran- 
son, with the fine-drawn lines of pain 
and wonder about his eyes, suffered in 
silence, doggedly carrying on the work 
of the firm of Haines & Ranson, 

Only once had the doctor been called 
to the house of Clarice Sommer, and, 
for a long time he debated whether he 
should go. In the end he went, and, 
when he left, his adieu had been sim- 
ple and simply made. But he stood 
for a long while looking with dull ques- 
tioning into the girl’s face before he 
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bowed clumsily and took his departu 






In a talk with Max Ranson it had® 
taken all of the doctor’s strength of 7 


will to keep from blurting the story, 
particularly when Max, unashamed of 
the tears in his eyes, gripped the huge 
physician’s hand in both of his. 

“There is something amiss, Harris, 
What is it? You are not the same. I 
can feel that. You are drawing away. 
Why? First Greg, and then you, doc- 
tor. I shall be very much alone.” 

The doctor thought of that other 
man, of Greg Haines. He, too, was 
very much alone. , 

And, meanwhile, the men in the 
rather smelly and ill-ventilated hold of 
the S. S. Penolver had given a name 
to a new member of the crew. They 
called him “The Fool.” 

A certain cockney seaman, who con- 
sidered himself immeasurably superior 
to the Portuguese boatswain, had a 
habit of eying The Fool and of spitting 
meditatively over the side to accom- 
pany the remark: 

“’Oever ’eard tell of a bloomin’ toff 
in a fo’c’s’l. ’E might be the bloody 
owner hisself, the way he tykes on. 
Give it up, J do.” 

The rest of the ship, less curious, did 
also; for, whatever else might have 
been charged against The Fool, it could 
not be said of him that he scamped his 
work, however unpleasant the duties. 
And shirking is, after all, the one un- 
forgivable sin on-tramp steamers. 

The Penolver made her way from 


Buenos Aires to Bahia, which is in Bra- - 


zil and to which the natives still give 
its full title of Sao Salvador de Bahia. 
From there, navigating, like all tramps, 
entirely at the will of her master and 
the exigencies of cargo, she staggered 
in ballast up the coast to Port of Spain; 
thence, hopefully wandering across the 
Gulf and into Galveston. 

In Galveston Gregory Haines did not 
go ashore, for which the crew again 
called him The Fool. When, however, 
















i Penolver weighed her rusty anchor 
md turned her bows in the general 


© direction of Jacksonville, it was discov- 


ered that Gregory Haines had de- 
camped. “Jumped the ship,” as the 
saying has it. This, of course, greatly 
displeased the Penolver’s commander, 
who threatened loudly to break Haines’ 
head in several places if he ever again 
encountered him. Which he didn’t. 

Haines later showed up in Melbourne, 
then again in Shanghai, once in Manila, 
and twice in Buenos Aires. After 
that he disappeared somewhere into the 
Brazilian hinterland behind Sao Paolo, 
a region dotted with coffee plantations 
and the graves of hardy adventurers. 

This. was in winter, and the summer 
followed; then the rains and the win- 
ter came again and merged once more 
into the season of heat and intermina- 
ble rain when men die of blasting 
fevers, or live in wide-eyed fear of the 
madness that sweeps forward on the 
hot winds from the jungle. 

Twice yearly the English military 
doctor, a student of tropical fevers, 
came out from Sao Paolo, a matter of 
two hundred-old miles, on muleback. 
And each time he came it was to find 
new graves and fewer familiar faces. 
For the sun and the “sickness of the 
ground,” as the natives speak of it, 
play no favorites, striking alike at the 
untutored savage and his white brother. 

But sometimes a miracle is seen in 
the making, and, as though under the 
protection of some strange god, Greg 
Haines remained whole and _ sound. 
Yet even miracles are not continued 
indefinitely and sometimes even a pro- 
tecting deity sleeps, as on the third 
year after Gregory Haines’ arrival, that 
year when the wind swept out of the 
dripping forest, freighted with the 
plague of fever-ridden insects. 

The English military man had again 
come out from Sao Paolo—his last jour- 
ney, for the statistics he desired on the 
tropic fevers had all been gathered— 





and he sat for a long time beside the 
shivering body of Gregory Haines, 
whose eyes, staring, brilliant, and burn- 
ing, seemed to behold dreams that are 
not for the eyes of mortal men. 

But even the doctor, calloused and 
hardened, and, more often than not, 
drunk with the quinine and gin mix- 
ture that becomes, of necessity, the 
white man’s daily drink, drew back 
sometimes from the vision in the man’s 
staring eyes, and shut his ears to the 
sobs that wracked the delirious figure 
of Gregory Haines. Always the bur- 
den of that delirium was a woman, and 
the ignorant natives whispered among 
themselves that, at last, the white man 
who was made of iron and of stone 
was crying to his god, a strange god 
with as strange a name: Clarice! 

And over and over into the night 
broke the wail of the sick man, and 
always the doctor, in his shrunken mil- 
itary uniform, closed his ears against 
the beat of that wailing cry of: “Clar- 
ice—Clarice !” 

But sometimes even the fever does 
not kill, though these times are rare 
and even then usually mean an inex- 
plicable madness, an aftermath as hor- 
rible as is the fever itself. But the 
natives say yet, in that black hinterland, 
that there is a peculiar virtue in the 
name of the white man’s god, for, after 
a long while, a semiconscious man awak- 
ened to find himself in the hospital at 
Sao Paolo. 

How the miles of impassable road 
from the plantation had been covered 
in that never-ceasing rain of the trop- 
ics, covered by one scrawny mule and a 
dying man and a drunken one, Gregory 
Haines never knew, for the doctor had 
turned his back on Sao Paolo and, in 
madness—so the Englishmen said—had 
gone once more into the beckoning 
jungle. But one withered old native 
said that the white man’s god and the 
name of the white man’s god made 
smooth the impassable roads. 













































































































































































Convalescence from the scourge of 
the tropics is a slow and painful thing. 
There are days and weeks, and months, 
sometimes, when the eyes of the pa- 
tient are blank to his surroundings and 
he maunders childishly. 

But one morning when the cold had 
come again, Greg Haines surprised the 
weary attendant by saying clearly: 

“I—I hope that you are happy, Max. 
You deserve it, old man.” 

Then the patient had raised himself 
for an instant, and, after that, looked 
about blankly, but asked in a weak voice: 

“Is this the hospital ?” 

Two months thereafter Greg Haines’ 
letter addressed to Doctor Harris of 
Jacksonville, Florida, caused puzzled 
bewilderment to the postman who at- 
tempted to decipher the markings which 
obliterated the foreign stamp on_ the 
envelope. And the doctor himself, a 
long while after the letter was handed 
to him, raised his eyes slowly while 
something which almost resembled a 
prayer seemed to tremble on his lips. 

From Sao Paolo, the Lamport & 
Holt steamships ply northward, past 
the mountain-encircled harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro and upward, always to the 
north, and Gregory Haines, pacing the 
deck with a tread which still lacked 
firmness, chafed at the delay of passage. 

To his fellow passengers he paid but 
little attention, though many cast 
glances at the young man whose eyes 
held the expectancy that must have been 
in the eyes of Jonathan when separated 
from David. 

And it was only when he neared the 
city of Jacksonville itself that a doubt 
assailed him, and the expectancy was 

‘ replaced—but only for a moment—with 
poignant, pitiful fear. It was then that 
there rose,-once again and unbidden, 
to his lips the name that the natives 
had said was that of the god of the 
white man: “Clarice!” 

Doctor Harris, his huge body seem- 

ing to bespeak assurance and safety, 


met him. For an instant the two men 
looked into each other’s eyes, and it 


was the doctor who first looked away, * 


suppressing the groan that rose to his 
lips at the sight of Greg Haines. 

Tremulous now with a new excite- 
ment, Greg Haines began the short 
walk to the office of his friend. Out- 
side the door, as his eyes fell on the 
old, familiar, and unchanged sign, he 
hesitated an instant, and, in that mo- 
ment, the doctor turned hugely and 
moved away. 

The door opened slowly, then closed, 
and, to the doctor’s ears came a startled 
cry of: “Greg!” Then silence, and the 
big, ungainly physician stared down on 
the city from a window in the corri- 
dor. But he saw nothing, for his eyes 
were clouded beyond vision. 

An hour later two men, gazing at 
each other in rapt silence, sat before 
a luncheon table. Now and again Max 
Ranson’s hand would go out tentatively 
to touch the other man’s coat sleeves, 
as though to assure himself of the ac- 
tual physical presence of Greg Haines. 


“You—you are married, Max?” The 


voice of Greg Haines was very low 
and very changed. 

“Married?” Ranson’s face brigit- 
ened suddenly. “You'll see. And when 
you catch sight of your namesake, 
Gregory Haines Ranson, two years old 
and i 

Greg Haines choked suddenly. 

“Thanks, old man.” 

For a minute he struggled with a 
new emotion; then, with a sudden de- 
termination that sent a flush to his 
white face, he leaned over: 

“And how—how is—is Clarice?” 

A little frown leaped between Max 
Ranson’s eyes and he looked expec- 
tantly across at his friend. 

“Clarice, Greg?” For a split second 
he seemed utterly at sea; then: “Oh, 
yes; you mean Clarice Sommer. Do 
you know, Greg, I haven’t seen Clarice 
once since you left here!” 
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Tue Wine oF Lire, by Arthur Stringer; Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York. 
THE wine of life, as described by 
Mr. Stringer, seems to consist 
chiefly of a kind of hooch which is nei- 
ther agreeable to the taste nor pleasant 
in its after effects. 

The first draft of this brew is ad- 
ministered to Mr. Stringer’s hero, Owen 
Storrow, at the end of a nine-page fight, 
and it proves so potent that the single 
taste is sufficient to form a habit which 
it takes the young man years to break; 
in fact, we doubt if he ever does-break 
it, although in the end he uses a sub- 
stitute which is much weaker than the 
original brand. The whole thing is a 
great pity, too, for Owen seemed a 
likely youth, and we are given to un- 
derstand that except for his unfortu- 
nate addiction he might have formed a 
taste for his almost-cousin Charlotte 
whose powers of intoxication were low, 
but who was the real thing. 

There’s a curious thing about this 
book of Mr. Stringer’s—after you have 
lived with Owen and Torrie through 
the whole story, and living gets pretty 
intimate in a Greenwich Village studio, 
you don’t feel as if you really knew 
them. You know a great many things 
about them, to be sure, the same sort 
of things you know about the people 
whose divorce cases you read in the 
newspapers, but you don’t really know 
the man and the woman. And this fact 
is the only thing wnich keeps Mr. 
Stringer’s book from being a poignant 
tragedy. 

The story of a young man, on the 
verge of becoming a real sculptor, and 
with unexpected ability as a writer as 








well, who comes to New York to real- 
ize his ambitions and, because of a 
woman, loses them instead, and of a 
woman whom the experience leaves 
even emptier than it found her—this 
Story, as we say, ought to make a 
book worth thinking about. But some- 
how it lacks the human touch and, lack- 
ing that, falls into the class of books 
which are to be read, closed with a 
bang or a yawn, as temperament dic- 
tates, and then forgotten. 


Tue Man Wao Dp tne Ricut Tare, by 
Sir Harry Johnston; The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

OR about two hundred and thirty- 

five pages the story of the man 
who did the right thing and the meth- 
ods of his doing it are interesting, but 

when the thing is once done, it is a 

bit difficult to keep the excitement up 

for another two hundred pages. It is 
somewhat like expecting a man to run 
for a train after he has caught it. 

In his combination of preface and 
dedication Sir Harry says that he and 
Lady Johnston amused themselves one 
summer in Switzerland by “arguing 
and discussing as to what the creations 
of his imagination would say to one an- 
other, how they would act under given 
circumstances within the four corners 
ruled by Common Sense and Probabil- 
ity.” 

The first half of the book shows the 
effect of these discussions. It gives us 
real people acting as real people have 
the habit of doing. There is John, the 
product of a home of compressed piety ; 
and Lucy who was willing to go to 
Africa to marry a missionary, because 
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ever since she had won a geography 
prize in school she had “wanted. to 
travel.” Lucy’s mother-in-law said she 
was “feckless.” Now we don’t know 
just what the word means, but we do 
know that it describes her exactly. And 
it is perfectly natural that both John 
and Roger should love Lucy; she is the 
type of woman who made Barrie de- 
clare that if there were geese enough to 
go round, no sensible woman would 
ever get a husband. 

The situation in which these three 
find ‘themselves makes an interesting 
story with a background of individual- 
ized people set in the Africa which Sir 
Harry knows and loves so well and 
about which he writes with such color. 

But we are inclined to believe that 
the day Roger and Lucy were married 
was the day Sir Harry and his wife 
ended their Swiss vacation and their 
discussion of how his characters should 
behave. The rest of the story, it seems, 
must have been compiled from the fam- 
ily correspondence of the relatives, with 
occasional additions from the encyclo- 
pedia and the history of the Great War. 
Many of the events are in themselves 
interesting, and they were important in 
the lives of Roger and Lucy, but they 
aren’t vital to the story of how Lucy 
came to be Roger’s wife. Nor is an au- 
thor, having introduced a minor char- 
acter, obliged to tell the symptoms of 
her final illness or just who her son mar- 
ried. 

All this Sir Harry is inclined to do, 
but there are many reasons for forgiv- 
ing him. To mention only one of them, 
there’s the little description of rosy fla- 
mingoes around a very blue lake up in 
the mountains of East Africa. Then 
there is the story of the lion which 
wanted to come into the lady’s tent. 
Altogether there are enough of these 
reasons to make his book decidedly 
worth reading. ' 


Tue Mayriower, by Vincente Blasco Thafiez 
E. P. Duttton & Co., New York. : 


ROM the death of her husband in a” 


storm at sea until the loss of her 
sons when their boat is wrecked on 
the rocks, “The Mayflower” tells the 
story of the house of Tia Tona, of Va- 
lencia. Her house, to be strictly lit- 
eral, was not a house at all, but the 
hull of the boat in which her husband 
had died, turned upside down and made 
into a home for the family and a tavern 
where she could earn a living by serv- 
ing the home-coming sailors. In these 
almost squalid surroundings the family 
of Tona lived out a drama which Ibajfiez 
has told with rare strength and color 
and beauty. 

There are two kinds of men, said 
Tia Tona, the scamps and the pudding- 
heads. The ultimate destruction of her 
household was due to the fact that she 
had brought into the world one son of 
each type rather than to the cruelty of 
the sea which brings both life and death 
to Valencia. And, of course, Dolores, 
the wife of the older son, the sweet- 
heart of the younger, had much to do 
with killing them both. 

In spite of the fact that it begins 
and ends with death, “The Mayflower” 
is far from being a somber book. The 
sun usually shone upon the blue waters 
of the bay, and so the lives of the 
fisher people were usually happy in spite 
of the fact that desolation was sure to 
come with the east wind, 

In “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” Ibafiez gave us a huge 
panorama of war and hate and humaa 
passion, impressive, but somewhat dif- 
ficult of comprehension. In “The May- 
flower” he has made an altogether dif- 
ferent type of picture, a little genre 
painting, full of color and meaning, but 
small enough for an ordinary house, 
and simple enough for everyday associa- 
tion. A. A. L. 
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BOUT the most helpful thing that 
an actress can do for her audi- 
ence is to look the part. An 

audience has a hard enough time in 
this world, straining pathetically to keep 
a hold on what few illusions it may. 
And it seems unnecessarily rough on 
the poor souls when the star imper- 
sonating Jeanne, the French peasant 
lass who has worked in the fields up 
to the time that the Americans came, 
insists upon wearing a Bendel gown, 
has a marcel wave half an hour old in 
her hair, and gesticulates with white- 
enameled hands ending in finger nails 
polished to the blinding point. 

It is a trifle difficult for the simple 
spectator to fall immediately into the 
spirit of the thing when the artiste play- 
ing the role of little Annie, the sunshine 
of Poverty Alley, ties the string of her 
tattered sunbonnet under a matronly ter- 
race of chins, and reveals, beneath her 
checkered pinafore, the impressive lines 
of the corset specially built for her by 
the Packard people. Again, the be- 
holder is conscious of a curious, blank 
feeling just back of the forehead when 
the appearance and bearing of the lady 
cast as Her Grace, the Duchess of Belle- 
claire would seem to indicate that she 
was all made up for the part of Slip- 
pery Annie, queen of the shoplifters. 
Before she has so much as spoken a 





By Dorothy Parker 


Oh, What a Pal Was Mary: 


word or made a gesture, the actress 
who looks the part has accomplished 
noble work toward assisting her audi- 
ence to make the grade. 

The moment Clare Eames appears 
upon the stage in “Mary Stuart,” how- 
ever, everything is made all right for 
you. You don’t have to keep explain- 
ing to yourself, after looking at her, 
that the pictures of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, must have been all wrong. She 
is so startlingly like Mary that you 
cannot imagine any manager ever al- 
lowing the resemblance to go to waste 
by permitting her to appear in any other 
part. She is a living composite portrait 
of all the pictures of Mary Stuart you 
have ever seen, and of all the pictures 
of her you have ever made in your 
mind. Carried away by the likeness, 
you find yourself commenting upon it 
as authoritatively as if you had gone 
through grammar school with the late 
Queen of Scots. 

And, just by way of good measure, 
Miss Eames gives a brilliant perform- 
ance of the role. It is Miss Eames, 


you remember, who has always been 
referred to in the press notices as the 
“niece of Emma Eames;” but it seems 
more than probable, since the produc- 
tion of “Mary Stuart,” that when Ma- 
dame Eames’ name appears in print, it 
will be as the “aunt of Clare Eames.” 


“Mary Stuart,” the new Drinkwater 
play, opened the brand-new Ritz The- 
ater. It is a good beginning for a 
playhouse to open with a real play, by 
a real author, and performed by real 
actors. Most of our new theaters have 
offered as their initial attractions musi- 
cal comedies wherein comedians gave 
imitations of the sounds caused by the 
inexpert consumption of soup, and 
wherein prima donnas rendered, in ap- 
propriate costume, ballads based on the 
peculiar conditions prevailing when 
grandma was a girl. 

The Drinkwater play is in one long 
act, after a prologue of curious irrele- 
vance and unique dullness. Fortu- 
nately, it isn’t as bad as it might be; 
owing to the fact that, as it is spoken 
by Russ Whytal and Charles Francis, 
most of it is inaudible. The play itself 
shows one crowded evening in the life 
of Mary—the night that Riccio was 
murdered. The Mary Stuart that it 


presents is brilliant, keen, sure of her- 
self, sometimes sharply humorous; but 
the mad, charming Mary, the fascinator 


who drove all the local talent wild, is 
not there. It is hard to tell whether it 
is Miss Eames or Mr. Drinkwater who 
so resolutely keeps her out of sight. 

“Mary Stuart” is handsomely pre- 
sented and given an unusual cast. 
Frank Reicher gives a notable perform- 
ance of the craven Riccio, and Charles 
‘Waldron and Thurston Hall are ex- 
tremely effective as Darnley and Both- 
well, respectively, although Mr. Wal- 
dron is just a trifle-out of the picture 
when one stops to think—or stops to 
look up in a history book—that Daru- 
ley, the “painted stripling,” as some 
local boy nicknamed him, could have 
been barely twenty years old at the time. 
It is a bit unfortunate that the songs 
scattered through the play fall to the 
lot of those who are singularly un- 
fitted by nature to perform them. Oh, 
Miss Eames—that seng! What would 
‘Aunt Emma say? 


It wou. ,, sar that “Mary S 
has not been anything in the nature of 
a riot with the public, for its run is) 
short. It is hard for us not to take this 
to heart and brood over it. Personally, 
I found the play breathlessly interest- 
ing, once the prologue was out of the 
way, and you know how it is when you 
like a thing. You just take for granted, 
years of experience to the contrary, 
that everybody else naturally likes it, 
too. But “Mary Stuart” didn’t seem 
to go over. Perhaps people feel as did 
the young lady in back of me at the 
Ritz Theater. “Oh, Lord,” she said, 
as the curtain rose on the queen’s sit- 
ting room in Hollyrood Palace, “an- 
other of those costume things!” 

To fill out the evening, “Mary Stu- 
art” was preceded by the pantomime, 
“A Man About Town,” given by mem- 
bers of the Comedy Club. I am even 
now at work trying to have added to the 
Constitution a Twentieth Amendment, 
prohibiting pantomime in any form, but 
I must admit that if pantomimists could 
only be like Henry Clapp Smith in “A” 
Man About Town,” I would turn right ® 
around and relinquish my campaign. 
It is surprising how little Mr. Smith 
finds it necessary to distort his face in 
order to express an emotion. ' 

To get around to the plays where, 
the men wear long trousers, what should? 
we see before our very eyes but a new” 
Augustus Thomas drama, “Nemesis,.”” 
It is a propagan¢ . play—oh, don’t look” 
around you now for the nearest exit” 


It has nothing to do with the anarchist § 
who is converted to one-hundred-pers 


cent Americanism on hearing the chile] 
dren of the third grade sing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and there are no cut 
ting jests at the prolixity of beards and] 
the scarcity of bathtul§s among the bol-? 
shevists. It is propaganda against sen- 9 


tencing a man to death on circumsta- Py 


tial evidence, Perhaps you thought that” 
this thumb-print system couldn’t go 
wrong. Once you have seen “Nemesis,” | 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


Beware! Unless you see the 
“Bayer” on package or on tablets you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by 
physicians for twenty-one years and proved 
safe by millions. Take Aspirin only as told 
in the Bayer package for Colds, Headache, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Earache, Tooth- 
ache, Lumbago, and for Pain. Handy tin 
boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets of Aspirin 
cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
packages. Aspirin is the trade mark of 
Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester 
of Salicylicacid. 
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Pin-Ons” for Children understanding of our business and they worked with me 
every hour I had to spare. 

“In six months I was in charge of my division. In a 
year my salary had been doubled! And I’ve been ad- 
WA i" vancing ever since, Today I was appointed manager of 
Bad Al it our Western office at $5,000 a year, Tearing out that 

AVA es : “ 

I sY coupon three years ago was the best hunch I ever had. 

¥ Ss rours You, too, can have the position you want in the work 
ior the ’ ‘ you iike best. No matter what your age, your occupation, 

4 Asking . your education or your means—you can do it. 

. ASKING All we ask is the chance to prove it. Just mark and 
mail this coupon. It takes but a moment, but it’s the 
Keep it 10 Days Free most important thing you can do today. Do it right now! 
Weer a LIZNITE GEM RING | and ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE cee cee ee ee ee oe 
































of your friends 


roa Nae ie Eres eeret INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


, Geum pith al BOX 363 SCRANTON, PA. 
Gualmeasa Gupiein, without sts me, how Tean quality for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
Solid Gold Mountings ELECTRIOAL ENGINERR BOOKK 
1 Carat weight LIENITE GEM. Electric Lighting and Rwys. Seana and Typist 
Select the one you like best: Electric Wiring Private Secretary 
No. 1—$21.50 2—$17.50 8—$15.50 Telegraph Engineer 
No. 4— 15.50 5— 12/60 ; MEOHANIOAI ENGINEER Commercial Law 
. 4 7 . + SRS ert. Public Accountant 
When sour LIZNITE GEM RING conse ey by Railway Accountant 
y the mail man $4.60, balance $3.00 ee ADVERTISING 
founthiy until paid. Money back a any time Gas Engine Operstiog bem bey - 
2 Liznite Gem Ring Today + edn ape y Soe Sort one Sm tg. 
urvey 
Peg eer eS See CORP ORY MINE FOREMAN OR ERGINEER CIVIL SERVICE 
eps 730- 128 M. Wolle 8t.,Chloneo, tlt STATIONARY ENGINEER Rotwer Sat Cie 


Marine Enginee 
Ship Draftsman Poultry Raising 
ARCHITECT Railroad Position 
Contractor and Builder BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Architectural Draftsman TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Concrete Builder AUTOMOBILES 

GOOD ENGLISH 


Common Semoot | aca 


Spantsh 
Mathematics Teacher 
Navigation Banking 














Structural Engine 

PLUMBING AND HE ATING 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 
EMIST 











<{ Write name and address here 


Chas. Evans, carpenter, of Ind., seca 


earned $100 weekly last year. 
ikerd of Mich. did $60,000 business in Name 
Others had sensational records Present Business 
All: did it with Hayweed's Tire Su Occup Address. 
tire d Twelve years ago | began with $1000 new Street 
teeaeget idea. Now own $400,000 business, I've started and No 
of men from all walks of life—without ex 
ine, very awe ote) some road to ag success. City State 
Write today ayw Pres. 
Canadians may send this coupon to International 
181 copay Se? TIRE & FQUIPME TT aienapolls, Indiana Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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No MoneyDown 
Illinois ‘Monarch 


19 genuine ae and ep 1 gaia gold 
center ert re Bo 4 “ 
and temperature. 





set guaranteeing absolute faites. 

tion. Substantial, guaranteed 20- 

\ Best 12 or 16 size gold filled case. 
t without a penny down, 


ys 
tap Trial Bud Ci 
ear this splendid watch 10 
ert eee || OU igarett 
Chain and Plain or Cork Tip. Made of 
Knife FREE lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, wif 
hain a 4, keNie, apeotutcly” freee distinctive blend which is apprecial 
chsia you wih. ate i by smokers of discrimination 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes secured 
packed in Mahogany Wood Box 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100, 
postpaid to any address. The Be 
Cigarette Company, 2 Rector 
New York City. 


i 0 


Just ogne | your name and address. The watch, ‘y ond knife 
come a by prepaid express. Give expressman 
is ‘merely. ° deposit Wear the watch and oe 10 dase, 
if you.< con, t wish to keep it 
de will be eote . ' 7 You are ant yy 
jutely free. If 70 ~? © watch, pay $4.00 a 
month ‘until full price, $40.75 


Order Today on Trial 


Send y¥ 
pH suey % Lp no risk. i hake th = chance to hav have ake 
@plendia’» Watch for less than l4c a day. Send y 


J.M. LYON & CO. "2 Aisi"9ean 


AiVUNVN NULLA. LAGOA LU 


a 








How to get a Good dob 
a eaee124-Poge BOOK ONS TIDATICN 
Bua bis yen cots yon acton Beakterle 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BEECHAM’S 


Dept. GB4 Drexel Ave. and Sith St., Chicago 


PILLS 








Your Newall 


== . == maintains his store at considerable expense 
TA P Ti. must pay for help, rent and lighting. Hea 
e A Uri ington many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, & 

ewels fore, of great service when you need a newsp 


a’cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why notg 
We send it for ss hi 
a You capanter ce inant to bay A. him all of your custom and so help make his) 


wel watch sold to you at a price a great deal lower - . 
iiss $500... ness profitable? Tell him to show you 


rele) of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s F of 
—a mont Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture? 


The 21-Jewel Burlington ts you, at « very low price magazines. Select those you want and he 

and on the very special no teeter free examination) of . . 

dot month =e jaterest, Send for fall’ ta watch ek gladly deliver them to your residence regu 

F ree Book over produced 1001 

seit oa a wi aerate ert today it le free 

aan @ STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
2128 


wt ‘< Publishers New 
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Ih, | Skinny! Send No Money! | 











thin as a rail? You don’ 


m’t have to go through I adies’ So taire— 
J th at the tailor gives you li 
van hardly stand ¢ And Examin: ree 
a stomach tha t flinches . ation F 
try a square me al? Are —_ 10 Months to Pay 
Do you “expect Health and Strength in tablet 
ore—threne® pills, potions and other ex- Bromine sing 
ploited pi ee eee you decide to keep 
el! is to buik p it pay only $2.00. 
it, through Nature's ring ~ . 
pampering the stomac! pty Be a FOS 
not fate at is making you a_ failure B . —y awe 
that r emaciated body of your ne ee RL 
hal > sl S lair ! 0 os ’ ” 
“lovee Phealthy. "pe bs . white Diamond in 
STRONG VITAL ladies’ solid gold 
the ailments upon setting at only $2.80a month! 
ieetion ar . Take Advantage of this 
dime) to amas 
pay J on my i Talk on Thin- a pew Boy 
ness and my book, “Promotion. and Con- - MONEY 
servation of Health, Strength and Mental ——5oo™ y Re Re 
Energy.’ Don’t put it off—send for my free 5 A\ BACK if you 
Right Now. \ are not sat- 
LIONEL STRONGFORT ’ Dee iemedien 
Physical and Health Specialist \ y ‘ae Red Tape. 
Dept. 355, Newark, New Jersey 4 4 


RINGS 
a ey 
Sue en AND JEWELR 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 


\ 1 A\ Whetier you order this ring or not, let 
H\ us send you this De Lene Cotten FREE. 
: Evervthing sent on FREE EXAMINATION. 


Address Dept. 181-M. 
STUART'S PLAPAD « Pans - Capital $1 ee 


Being peer ees “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 

[— pewcly fo hold the distendea -W. N OF 
Somer et SWEET | 

dy Fy 1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


! themselves at home without 
= hindrance from work—most Grand Priz. 












































cases q' 

$e ag volvet—easy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process ot recover, js 
mtural, so afterwards no further use for trusse 





Write name on Coupon and send rene 


Pigso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., $ 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao - id. FREE 


Big money made at show card 
and sign writing Easy, interesting 
DFR EE | DIAM OND profession. Learn it ina few hours’ 
RING OFFER spare time. We furnie® colors and 
e , tist terials free Sarn money 
“ be os wate {disco yoy orl iille A learn. Become independ- 
has e We wi end abso olutely ent. Go into business for yourself. 
free this 14k gold f. ring 
Hawaiian im, diamond~in “beautiful ring box 7 on ™ Big Demand for Show 
c By ey + La ‘ T Card Writers 
Show cards and posters 
; 7 i led by National anc 
way. Send no money. . 
. Send size of finger ” & local ivertisers = every 
| - » dealer and merchant in 
KRAUTH & REED, Dept412 , ; 


town High prices 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO You can make this 


money. We show you how. 


Send for FREE Literature 
Contains complete information how you can obtain paints, 
a= brushes, etc., free and become show card writer. No obliga 
tions. Send name and address to-day. 


ALPHA SHOW CARD SCHOOL, 1123C Broadway, N.Y. City 











stories of romance and st: artling adventure. Full — 
thrilling si itt iations, absorbing loves. These newest ee — ee 
els tell of life as you'd like to live it. Fascinating, When you have read this MAGAZINE, buy a copy 
Ging. Write for illustrated catalog FREE. of Popular Magazine. It's full of variety, and every 
THE story in it is interesting. It will give you excellent read- 
West 38th MACAULAY ee NEW YORK ing until the next number of SMITH's is out. 


PARKER'S FREE TryaLlEARN PIANO! 
HAIR BALSAM fi. This Interesting Free Book 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


shows how you can become a skilled player 
Restores Color and of piano or organ in your own home, at 


Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair one-quarter usual cost. Dr. Quinn’s famous 
60¢ and $1.00 at druggists | P Written Method is endorsed by leading mu- 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue N.Y = = ‘ sicians and heads of State Conservatories. 


Successful 25 years. Play chords at once 
LNDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., —— complete plese im. at ee. a ag ,— ty a 
easy to understand. ully ustratec ol 
Wo the feet, makes walki a ae comfort old or young. an, music free. Diploma granted. Write today for 
akes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 64-page free beok, ‘“‘How to Learn Piano.”’ M. L. Quinn Goneerva- 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y. tory, Studio AF27, 598 Columbia Rd., Boston, 25, Mass 
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Can You Break Into t 


No other 
profession 
offers 
such rich 
rewards; 
no other 
industry 
demands 
so little 
training 








ISI858 


Wouldn’t You Like to Know 


What chance you would stand of landing a job in the movies? 

Where you should go to get it? 

What it would cost you to live until you had engagements 
enough to be self-supporting? 

What you could expect in two years? In four? 

Helen Christine Bennett, famous writer of special articles, who goes to the 
root of any matter she sets out to investigate, has gone to California to study 


motion pictures. She has found out some startling facts about getting into 
motion pictures. She tells them frankly—from an unbiased point of view, 


Her first article on “CAN YOU BREAK INTO THE MOVIES?” wil 
appear in the AUGUST number of 


PICTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS JULY 1. DON’T MISS IT! 
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OU can ea 
time writ 
d by ou 
soliciting, 
y you cash ea 
RIC/ 
240 Ryris 
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IAMIOWDS| 


TCHES 


\S 
in Wrist Watches Si 
Ribbon and Extension L’ ‘ink 


to 
studded with 20 fine diamonds. EAS! 


, Genuine Diamonds—Guaranteed 

M, Diamond ecsement Rings and Solid 

Goid and Platinum W. ing Rings, Dia- 

mond-Set— priced by low. All the 

new popular style engraved and pierced 

rings, Solid Green, White or Yellow Gold. 

bi iamond Cuff 0 up. Pearl Beads, pond 0 
Whatever you ‘select will be sent on 


raat f xamina’ If 
] Sis 2 "ae Sree rice and keen 


5 FTIS BROS. & CO. is 


THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT eater ene 








222,108 N. State St., Ch ding Cities) 


OU can earn from $1 to $2an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
dby our new simple method. No canvassing 
gliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 
youcasheach week. Full particulars and booklet free 
RICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building, Yonge & Shuter Streets 





ORONTO CANADA 








You can 
this simplified 


School Course at 
to 


ears. Meets all 
ne professions. 
described in our Free 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
8B4 Drexel Ave. & S8th St 


Isthe secret of Mary Pickford’s charm - Charlie Chap 
ln’s wistful fun—Dougias Fairbanks’ smile and Billy 
Sunday’s appeal. The compelling force of successful 
business men is personal magnetism. Your success. your 
happiness, your ability to make friends, to be popular, 
depends on your personal magnetism. You can develop 
this wonderful power by studying and practicing 


“The Art and Science of 
Personal Magnetism” 


written by that marvelous French Scientist Theron Q 
Dement. Study this book chapter oy chapter. Read It 
hts. Practice these wonderful les- 
cvery young man, every young 
woman, every husband and wife should take advantage 
of this special offer, 


FIVE DAY Send only $1.50 for this great work 


TRIAL * days, Then if you are not 
OFFER > your ife, send it b “9 


money will be instantly returned. 
We guarantee this to you and to the Picture-Play 
ine. Send coin or money order to 


LE.GRIFFIN, 4652 N. Campbell Ave., Dept. 10, CHICAGO 
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Light~but lively 


VORY GARTERS are so light 

that you don’t realize you're 
wearing garters — except for the 
fact that your socks stay up per- 
fectly all of the time. 


It’s the scientific construction of 
Ivory Garters that makes them so 
unusually comfortable, serviceable 
and economical. They are long life 
elastic all the way ‘round — no 
pads—no metal to corrode or eat 
the fabric—no dead cloth to rob 
the elastic strength. Because there 
is no fixed angle, Ivories fit any leg 
and hold up any length sock. They 
can be worn loose and will not 
slip, nor bind the muscles or cause 
leg fatigue. 

There i is one way to be certain 
you're > getting every cent of your 
money’s worth—ask for, demand 
Ivory Garters. Your dealer has 
them. Ask for Ivory Garters and 
learn how to really enjoy genuine 
leg comfort. Prices: Single Grips, 35¢. 
and up; Double Grips, 50c. and up. 


IVORY GARTER COMPANY 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


U.S. & FOREIGN 
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Trade 
This Trade-mark identifies 
genuine Boss Work Gloves. 
Be sure it ison every pair you buy. 


You have 
a job for 
Boss 


Work Gloves 








ERHAPS it’s building a chicken made of the highest quality whites 
coop, or putting up the screens, or ton flannel — for long service. 
mowing the lawn. But some time dur- w h d 
ing each day you have some job for omen wear them to Gus 
Boes Work Gloves. and do general housework. Boss W 
Gloves come in men’s, women’s, | 
They are so comfortable to work in, and girls’ sizes. Ribbed, band 
and so flexible that you can “grip onto” gauntlet wrists. Buy a pair from 
the finest kind of a job. Every pair is dealer — he sells them. 


THE BOSS MEEDY — best quality, THE BOSS XTRA HEVY—finest grade 
medium weight canton flannel. of extra heavy canton flannel. 

THE BOSS HEVY—very best qnatiey, THE BOSS WALLOPER—best quality, 
heavy weight canton flannel. heaviest weight canton flannel. 


The Boss line includes highest quality leather-palm, 
jersey, ticking, and canton flannel gloves and mittens. 


THE BOSS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Kewanee, Ill. 


BoSs Groves 
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pe a Farmer! 


HAVE you a back yard, 
or vacant lot, now 
ty, = i or 
| weeds ? so, plant a 
. CRRIERING Gi 4 vegetable garden and be 
- ThomasR.Best “ 4 independent. Last year 
oh : there was a shortage in all 
crops and the demand was 
the greatest in history. 
That is why vegetables are 
now expensive luxuries. 


BACK-YARD 
GARDENING 


Fifteen Cents By Thomas R. Best, has 


been published to. help 
From your news dealer, avoid another shortage in 
or sent postpaid upon the vegetable crop. It tells 
receipt of nine two- what can be done with a 
small plot of ground; how 
to lay it out and plant; what 
Street & Smith to plant early and how to 


secure a succession of crops 


Corporation —and thus get double serv- 


ice from the same ground 
in one season. 
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83 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Rise 
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Every golden granule of 


Grape-=-Nuts 


contains the sturdy nourishment 
of wheat and barley — nothin 


g 
left out that could build strength 
and health. 


“ There's a Reason” 





